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Claim Olympic 
security masks 
police repression 



by Larry Black 

Civil liberties groups and the 
Montreal Citizens' Movement 
(MCM) have collected a large 
amount of evidence which 
suggests that a combined 
police force is planning to use 
the Olympic Games as an 
excuse to systematically 
"cleanse" Montreal of subver- 
sives and "undesirables". 

The groups, which have 
formed à vigilance committee to 
monitor the crack down, 
indicate that the operation is 
already under way employing 
tactics of harassment and 
justifying the moves with 
"anti-terrorist" legislation. 

To date, over 200'people have 
been "visited" by members of 
one or more of the three police 
forces involved, the Montreal 
Urban Community (MUC) po- 
lice, the provincial Sûreté _du 
Québec, and the RCMP. The 
Canadian Armed Forces are 
also said to be involved in the 
action. 



La Ligue des Droits de 
L'Homme claims that a large 
number of the victims of the 
harassment were on the in- 
famous crisis list of October 
1970. In that year, the combined 
forces, under licence of the War 
Measures Act, were able to 
imprison numerous "undesir- 
ables" for days without charge. 

MUC police director Paul- 
Emile L'Ecuyer, meeting with 
MCM council members' last 
week, denied the charge, saying 
he deplored the actions of 1970, 
and was doing what he could to 
insure that police repression at 
the games would be avoided. 

However, the Civil Liberties 
Union (CLU) has numerous 
examples in which victims, 
usually immigrants and politi- 
cal refugees, have been threat- 
ened by members of the Mont- 
real police force. One incident, 
which occurred in the off-island 
suburb of Ste. Thérèse, sug- 
gests MUC police are involved 
in a combined action. The 




Thousands of demonstrators from all parts of Quebec marched from Hull to Parliament Hill In 
Monday's massive labor demonstration against Trudeau's.wage freeze. 



Political Science De pt: 



official excuse given for their 
presence in the area, which is 
outside MUC's jurisdiction, was 
that the suspect hadn't paid a 
parking ticket incurred on City 
territory. 

Another recent incident oc- 
curred in east-end Montreal, 
when police raided a whole 
block and arrested 10 West 
Indian families, seizing their 
passports and bank accounts. 

Other political refugees, par- 



ticularly Chileans, have been 
visited, one reported having 
been told that it would be wiser 
for him "not to do anything in 
Montreal this summer, or better 
yet, stay away from the city 
altogether." 

The' harassment of immi- 
grants apparently hinges- on 
new legislation,' labelled the 
Temporary Security Act, which 
grants extraordinary and arbi- 
trary powers to immigration 



officials. The bill gives the 
Minister of Immigration and his 
officials the power to expel or 
deport anybody who, in their 
opinion, could engage in acts of 
violence. 

The bill, which applies to 
visitors, including students, 
and allows for no appeal or 
official accountability for the 
decision, will "obviously grant 
substantial arbitrary powers to 
continued on page 58 



Sarf : A wall of silence, a bit of deception 



by MarcCassini 

The following is an interview 
with Professor Harold- Sarf 
concerning the circumstances 
relating to the non-renewal of 
his contract. 

Daily: .What reasons has the 
Department given you for your 
non-renewal? 

Sarf: The reasons are several: 
first, my failure to complete my 
PhD thesis; second, my lack of 
publication; third, it is the 
consensus of the committee 
that my teaching has been 
rather spotty; and finally, there 
was unhappiness with my 
graduate student supervision 
and administrative work in the 
Department. The Committee 
felt I had a "less than illustrious 
record" and spoke of the 
"unwholesome effect such a 
record is bound to have on the 
academic calibre and reputa- 
tion of a department our size." 
Dally: Why have you not 
completed your thesis? 
Sarf: I came to McGill in 1970 
under a three year contract. In 
1973, during the height of the 
Vaillancourt affair, my contract 
was renewed for two years. 
Another year was added at my 
request because of the ambi- 
tiousness and complexity of 
my thesis topic, "The Crisis of 
Modernity." I wrote huge 
amounts on this topic during 
my first years at McGIII. I 



changed topics because the 
project was too large for a 
thesis format. The deadline of 
May 1, 1975 was extended to 
September. When I returned 
from a half-year sabbatical in 
September, I submitted a letter 
that I'd resign if it wasn't done 
by June of 1976. 1 asked for the 
extra months because of how 
Professor Sam Noumoff was 
treated the previous year and 
because I shifted my topic. The 
Committee turned my request 
down and refused to renew my 
contract without reading any of 
my written work. I then 
appealed the Committee deci- 
sion. Presented as evidence 
were testimonials from reputa- 
ble scholars concerning my 
work, teaching evaluations that 
were of high quality, and letters 
from graduate students about 
my intellectual impact and 
quality of supervision. This 
appeal was rejected. The 
Committee said that "given 
your tempo of maturation, the 
time of your accession to the 

lished scholars was probably a 
long way off — too long for the 
needs of the Department." 
Daily: Are the reasons the 
Department has given, in your 
opinion, the real reasons for 
your termination? 
Sarf: No. 
Dally: Why Not? 
Sarf: I do not agree with the 



Committee "that the qualities 
you have displayed during five 
years of service do not 
adequately meet the needs of 
the Department." First, with 
regard to the question of the 
thesis, it seems that different 
rules are invoked depending on 
the case in question. The 
Department chooses to up- 
grade standards when it suits 
its purposes. For instance, 
Professor Paul Noble was 
appointed to the teaching staff 
in 1963 and did not complete 
his PhD until 1972. This period 
of nine years found Professor 
Noble promoted to the position 
of Associate Professor with the 
degree incomplete. Professor 
Sam Noumoff was an Assistant 
Professor for seven years 
before completing his doctor- 
ate. He had taught in another 
University for one year before 
coming to McGill. McGill was 
my first position. Professor 
Shingler has taught for a total 
of nine years, seven at McGill 
and two at another university 
before completing his PhD. 
Dally: Were they given the 
same amount of sabbatical 
time to complete their theses 
as you were? 

Sarf: No. Professors Noumoff 
and Shingler were given 18 
months with pay to finish their 
degrees while I was only given 
nine months. Neither Profes- 
sors Shingler nor Noumoff 



completed their degrees during 
their sabbatical leaves. Profes- 
sor Shingler did so in a few 
months after returning while 
the case of Professor Noumoff, 
which occurred last year, was a 
bit more complicated. The 
Department, after some serious 
doubts, consented to his 
request to extend his deadline 
to August 1975 while it refused 
to accept my proposal to resign 
voluntarily in June if It was not 
finished. Professor Noumoff 
was told the Committee would 
not consider his publication 
record or other activities before 
the thesis was completed. In 
my case the Committee gave a 
full review of my record. It 
appeared I was being treated 
■"six years up or out" even 
though I was not appointed 
under such regulations and 
other professors in the Depart- 
ment have been renewed three 
or four times without a tenure 
decision being made. 
Daily: Why the difference? 
Sarf: The reason the Commit- 
tee shifts its ground rules from 
one year to the next is unclear, 
but it is related to its attitudes 
towards the professor in ques- 
tion. In my case a certain kind, 
of review would highlight my 
"formal" weaknesses while in 
the case of Professor Noumoff 
another kind of review featured 
his weaknesses. The pattern I 
perceive is that the Department 



invokes different sets of stan- 
dards depending on the case in 
question. 

Dally: However, the fact 
remains that you haven't done 
your thesis. 

Sarf: The thesis is "nearly 
completed" as of a month ago, 
according to my supervisor at 
Berkeley. She would have 
signed it as it was, but we 
decided a few minor revisions 
were necessary to make it as 
good as it could be. The work will 
be done in a few months at the 
latest. She thougnt tne worK 
was original, refuting standard 
views of Nietzsche's relation- 
ship to Schopenhauer, and 
when fully worked out, would 
constitute a "fine scholarly 
book." Other scholars share the 
same views and have written 
the Department to that effect. 
Daily: The Department claims 
you have not published any- 
thing. Is that the case? 
Sarf: The Committee stated 
that the "heart" of its "dis- 
satisfaction with your record 
was the plain fact that you had 
no publications whatsoever to 
your name." It Is true I have not 
published. But the fact that the 
PhD is just being finished is 
not an indication of the lack of 
serious intellectual activity on 
my part. 

continued on page 60 
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More TAs organize 
for improved salaries 



Karl Hess, former speech writer for Barry Gold water and presently 
going the route of the libertarian working man, will speak at McGill 
on the bankruptcy of the Republican Party and other important 
things on Wednesday, April 7. 



by Justin Loughry 

Despite last month's well- 
publicized wage increase won 
by Teaching Assistants In the 
faculty of Arts, dissatisfaction 
among TAs at McGIII persists. 
Teaching Assistants in facul- 
ties unaffected by the February 
Settlement— such as Science, 
Engineering, and Education- 
are now seeking parity with TAs 
In the Faculty of Arts. 

According to McGill Teach- 
ing Assistants' Association 
leadership, TAs in various 
University faculties are organiz- 
ing themselves to demand 
wage increases comparable to 
those granted Arts TAs after 
their eight day strike a month 
ago. 

Conditions of work and 
duties vary for TAs in different 
faculties, and they fill a variety 
of roles which range from 
lecturers to lab demonstrators 
to research assistants. But 
many with workloads compar- 
able to those of Arts TAs were 
unaffected by wage increases 
granted last month. 

Several weeks ago TAs In the 
faculty of Education told the 



Teacher says CEGEPs 
controlled by industry 



by Katherine Gutkind 

CEGEP students were with- 
out classes Monday as both 
teachers and students went to 
Ottawa to protest the wage and 
price controls. 

The demonstration ultimate- 
ly marks a protest against 
government and big business 
interference in the Canadian 
economy. According to David 
Payne, President of the Vanier 
College Teachers' Association, 
what the Quebec government is 
trying to do is put the CEGEPs 
in the hands of big business. 

Payne said that this move 
can be seen through two 
phenomena, which the teach- 
ers are ultimately trying to 
stop; Bill 21 (a modification of 
Bill 22) and the GTX program. 

Payne sees Bill 21 as pres- 
sing forward three aims. The 
first is control of the CEGEPs 
through centralization. Second- 
ly, the Bill will remove all 
students' parents and teachers, 
and the Academic Dean from 
membership on the respective 
Boards of Governors. Thus, 
according to Payne, the Board 
will become very restrictive. 
The last tactic the bill will 
implement concerns the Dir- 
ectors-General of the individual 
CEGEPs. The Director-General 
will have his or her term 
increased from three to five 



years and it will be renewable. 

The teachers are also fight- 
ing against a new program— 
the GTX system. Where Bill 21 
is concerned with the structure 
of the CEGEP system, GTX is 
analyzing the formulation of 
the CEGEPs. 

The latter will reduce the 
professional length of teaching 
from 3 to 2 years. The Diploma 
of Collegiate Studies now 
includes 90 credits, but it will 
be reduced to 60. Crucial to the 
autonomy of the CEGEPs is the 
fact that with the GTX system, 
according to Payne, "up to 75 
percent of the credits can be 
received outside of the college. 
This means closer contact with 
companies." 

So it Isn't only wages, cost of 
living allowance, and smaller 
classes that the teachers are 
bargaining for. They are fight- 
ing for teacher and student 
rights and ultimately free and 
independent educational insti- 
tutions. 

Meanwhile, the English- 
speaking CEGEP students are 
meeting tomorrow at Cham- 
plain College to decide some 
strategy. They plan to demon- 
strate on March 31, to "urge 
both the teachers and the 
government to speed up nego- 
tiations," according to Paul 
Schneidereit, from The End, 



one of the two Vanier student 
newspapers. 

Last weèk the teachers rejec- 
ted the government's latest 
offer in an overwhelming major- 
ity, according to. Daniel Fried- 
man, associate director of the 
Snowdon Press. He said that 
they plan to evaluate their 
situation sometime this week. 
What they do plan to do is to 
begin taking two days olf a 
week to try and pressure the 
government. 



Daily that although their work- 
load was similar to Arts TAs, 
they received only $1200 to 
$1600 yearly for their labours. 
Such figures fall considerably 
below what Arts TAs earned 
before their wage settlement 
last month. 

In the faculty of Science, 
inequalities are complicated by 
the application of professors' 
research funds to TA remuner- 
ation in some areas, and the, 
absence of such funds for 
augmentation of salaries In 
others. 

The restructuring of Arts TA 
salary schedules last month 
emerged after a special Senate 
subcommittee on the employ- 
ment of graduate students had 
recommended a review of 
teaching assistants' salaries in 
their January report. The work 
of the committee was also 
directed at a reduction of 
inequities that had arisen be- 
tween different groups of 
teaching assistants. 

While acknowledging the 
complexities of defining the 
category "teaching assistants" 
as applied to graduate assist- 
ants in different faculties, the 
committee recommended that 
TA salaries in general "be at a 
level commensurate with the 
responsiblities undertaken by 
them." 

TAs in faculties other than 
Arts are saying that in most 
cases the duties undertaken by 
them are similar to those of 
TAs in the Arts Faculty. In a 
meeting of the MTAA last 
Wednesday, consensus emerg- 
ed that wage increases applied 
to the latters' salaries should 
apply to TAs In all other 
faculties. 

• 

TA representatives at Wed- 
nesday's meeting also voiced 
concern over the date of 
notification to rehire TAs re- 
turning to McGill to further 
studies next year. They regis- 
tered alarm over the emerging 
pattern of departments' deci- 



sions to name only an interim 
number of TA appointements 
for next year pending final 
verification of budgetary allo- 
cations. 

Last week Political Science 
TAs protested when their de- 
partment informed them that 
only eleven full time TA posi- 
tions could be guaranteed for 
next year given incomplete 
knowledge about available 
funds. After some discussion 
with Department Chairperson 
Professor Franz Kunz, the 
number of TA-ships was in- 
creased to fourteen with as- 
surances that other positions 
would be added late this year or 
in September. 

While uncertainty over fund- 
ing gives rise to conservative 
employment estimates for 
teaching assistants, TAs hop- 
ing to renew their positions for 
next year are plagued with 
uncertainty. 

MTAA leaders point to appli- 
cation deadlines at other gradu- 
ate institutions and to a 
Council of Graduate Schools 
agreement which requires that 
students register before April 
15 and binds them to that 
registration after that date. TAs 
unsure of their employment 
status wish to bo clear on their 
options for next year should 
their positions go unrenewed, 
they want time to consider 
other alternatives. 

From the Administration's 
standpoint, determination of 
available funds for next year 
depends on allocations from 
the provincial government. 
Spokespeople for the Adminis- 
tration explained last week that 
departments would have to be 
conservative in hiring teaching 
assistant staff until full infor- 
mation about available monies 
was known. 

TAs from all faculties plan to 
continue.organi.'.';i.| around the 
issues o' <;alar\ parity across 
the University; r o hiring, and 
other matters oMA conern. 



Director sa ys: 

New School puts students first 



by Audrey Stone 
The "New School" at Dawson 
College provides an alternate 
form of education for students 
who find it difficult to function 
in the traditional school sys- 
tem. 

This new approach to educa- 
tion is based upon the total 
involvement of the student in. 
the school with emphasis 
placed on both academics and 
personal interaction. 

These were the conclusions 
of Greta Nemiroff, the director 
of Dawson's "New School", 
who spoke at McGill last 
Monday. 

The"New School" was started 



at Dawson C allege in 1973 with 
an enrollmc:,, of 180 students. 
Afte several moves within the 
first two years of its existence, 
the "New School" is now 
located in an office building in 
Victoria Square. 

Nemiroff emphasized that 
the "New School" did not 
accept students on the basis of 
their academic achievements in 
high school, but rather on a 
personal interview with the 
candidate. 

"The basis of the 'New 
School' is humanistic educa- 
tion," stated Nemiroff. "Hu- 
manistic education is the 
highest priority given to cogni- 



tive content," she said. Basi- 
cally it criticizes the lailure of 
traditional schools to match 
teaching material and curricu- 
lum with the living style of the 
students," Nemiroff said. 

Nemiroff cited the example 
of black ghetto children learn- 
ing to read using the "Dick and 
Jane" books. She said, "this 
ignores the learner's feelings 
and it is impossible for these 
children to relate to this 
method of teaching." 

According to Nemiroff, a 
basic structure of the "New 
School" are the 'bands', which 
are small groups of students 
continued on page 63 
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French students 
launch group for 
course evaluation 



by Myron Welik 

A group of students calling 
themselves, "Association Gé- 
nérale des Etudiants sous-gra- 
dues de Langue et Littérature 
Francophone de l'Université 
McGill" (AGELF.S-G), have 
launched the first student 
association the department of 
French Literature has had since 
it was instituted at McGill some 

Fof thYpTst 2 1/2 years, the 
department of French Litera- 
ture has been placed under 
trusteeship by the advisory 
* council, which still controls the 
department. An executive com- 
mittee, headed by acting 
chairperson D.W. Steedman, 
operates within the department 
to serve as a more direct link for 
students and professors. But 
the committee's ability to 
implement effective change is 
limited, and two out of its five 
members are not themselves in 
the department. 

According to members of 
AGELF.S-G, there exists little, 
if any, communication between 
students and professors. 
Members told the Daily that 
neither professors nor students 
like the department's present 
_ predicament. One -problem is 
that no one in power under- 
stands the needs of the French 
Literature department. 

One AGELF.S-G spokesman 
expressed a feeling of dis- 
enchantment with the special 
departmental status accorded 
to French Literature by the 
advisory council. 

"We don't want to be special, 
we want to be like everyone 
else," he said. "We' need to 
have our own chairperson, 
someone with backbone, 
someone who will be respected 
by both students and pro- 
fessors," he added. 

Since February, Suzanne 
Villeneuve, AGELF's initial or- 
ganizer, has been working to 
create a student association 
whose chief aims would be the 
re-establishment of communi- 



cation between professors and 
students and overhauling of the 
course evaluation, system. 

Villeneuve says she has met 
nothing but resentment and 
resistance along the way. 
"When I first began I only went 
to the classrooms that I knew 
the professors would let me 
Into. I didn't bother for the time 
being with the others. I'went to 
see McGillivray first (Under- 
graduate Director of the French 
Literature Department), but he 
said he didn't want to take 
responsibility for any possible 
adverse decisions, and recom- 
mended I go see Steedman. 

"We knew we couldn't see 
Steedman without evidence of 
support, so we proceeded to 
petition as many signatures as 
we. could. We collected 135 
names out of the so-called 146 
students officially registered as 
honours or majors In French 
literature. I believe the number 
146 does not reflect the 
realistic number of students 
registered in this department. 

"Sources from various pro- 
fessors have informed me that 
the actual number of registered 
students is 204. This number is 
based on a letter each pro- 
fessor received at the begin- 
ning of the year from McGilliv- 
ray, stating that the number of 
students , holding 'honours' or 
'major' status in French Li- 
terature was 204. From the very 
beginning we have not been 
getting straight answers. We 
have had to "do a sort of 
montage." 

Members of AGELF revealed 
that they had wanted to present 
their case to the executive 
committee but that Steedman 
refused to allow such action 
and volunteered instead to 
present their case for them. It 
was not until Dean Vogel was 
petitioned by AGELF to step 
into the conflict that Steedman 
relented and has now arranged 
a meeting for tomorrow, 
inviting only three of the 5 
continued on page 19 
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Members of the newly-formed Association Générale des Etudiants Sous-gradues de la Langue et 
Littérature Francophone de l'Université McGill [AG ELF, S-G j discuss plans to conlront the department 
executive for better communication and more student input in course evaluation. The group describes 
itself as non-political. 

Senate's deliberations 
held up by masses of hot air 



by George Kopp 

Out of stacks of reports, 
resolutions, charts, graphs, 
appendices, and stale cookies 
the Senate of McGill University 
managed to perform two acts of 
significance during the past 
academic year. These were the 
suspension of the Students' 
Society Constitution and the 
preliminary passage of the new 
tenure regulations. 

The full impact of each of 
these decisions is yet to be felt. 

Students' Society is barely 
hanging on to Its autonomy. 
Instead of the Students' Coun- 
cil and the Executive, Society 
affairs are In the hands of two 
committees, Interim Policy 
(IPC) and Interim Manage- 
ment (IMC). These committees 
were established by Senate 
upon the recommendation of 
the Dean of Students, Saeed 
Mirza, after a group'of student 
clubs and. societies staged a 
minor rebellion against the 
Yearwood Executive. 

The clubs, who banded to- 



Wednesday - 

ES A: 

Prof. Naylor on "The Dismal 
State of Economic History in 
Canada," 2 pm. M2-37A, 
McLennan Library. 
The Kidney Foundation: 
Conducting an "Organ Donor 
Day" on campus to inform the 
McGillcommunity regarding the 
various aspects of organ 
donation and transplantation. 
Free literature is available at 
various buildings on campus. 
McGill Players-Players' Thea- 
tre * 

Presents After Haggerty, writte 
by David Mercer, oneof Britain' 
most promising playwrights. 



This play was first produced by 
the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany in 1970. 3480 McTavish St. 
at-8:30 pm. Admission: $2.50; 
students and senior citizens: 
$1 .50. Reservations can be made 
by calling 392-8926 or 392-8924. 
Student Society Elections: 
The following Student positions 
on Senate have been filled by 
acclamation: 

Education: Gordon J. Schmidt, 
B Ed. (P.E.) U.2.A.; Law: 
Michael G. Quigley, LLB2; 
Management: Michael Gardi- 
ner, B. Comm. U2; Medicine: 
Pierre Paquette, PHD 6; Reli- 
gious Studies: Patsy Kirkpat- 
rick, BAU2,'(Honours Religious 
Studies). 

CROPeterWhite 
Studentsacclaimed orelected to 
Senate will take office on 1 
August. Those elected to the 
Board of Governors will take 



office 1 September. 
Engineering: Allan Tamm, Gra- 
duate Studies-Professional; 
Richard Livesley 

Thursday 

ESA: 

Prof. Green on "Causes of 
Unemployment in Canada, 1970 
to 75," at noon in Leacock 409. 
Department of Linguistics: 
Morris Halle (MIT): "On Phono- 
logical Notation," 8 pm, Lea- 
cock 26. 

McGill Hellenic Association: 
Celebrating the 155th anniver- 
sary of Greek'.independence, 1 
pm, Leacock 219. Everyone 
welcome. 

Old McGill Yearbook: 

Now, on sale at the Union Box 
Office, S7.50 each. Further info 
available at the Union. 



gether under the banner of the 
Ad Hoc Committee, requested 
that Senate dissolve the old 
structure before the Society 
was mismanaged out of exist- 
ence, and broaden the base of 
student government to keep the 
wheels turning until a new 
constitution could be drafted. 

The motion presented to 
Senate by Dean Mirza was in all 
essential points the one drafted 
by the Ad Hoc Committee of 
student 'clubs and societies. 
Senate itself deliberated on the 
motion for less than an hour. 

None of the Senators seemed 
aware of the reasons for the 
motion. Those who voted a- 
gainst it did so because they 
felt they needed more Informa- 
tion. Those who voted for it did 
so solely on the recommenda- 
tion of the Dean of Students 
and Vice-Principal (Academic) 
Pedersen, the only two Sena- 
tors to speak for the motion. 

In addition to IPC and IMC 
the Mirza motion also estab- 
lished the Committee to Re- 
structure Students' Society 
(CRSS). This body is now in the 
process of beginning to think 
about the possibility of getting 
around to drafting a new 
constitution. 

The IMC and the IPC have 
accomplished very little since 
their creation. Since they were 
originally Intended as a stop- 
gap Students' Council, this Is 
not surprising. The original 
Mirza motion, however, set 
March 10, 1976 as the deadline 
for submission of the draft of 
the new constitution. As ori- 
ginally conceived, therefore, 
the interim committees were to 
have been deconstituted by 
now. 

Since by decree of Senate 
they will be in power all 
summer and into the fall, they 
have probably not yet begun to 
show what sort of power they 



can wield. 

'The question of the extent of 
jurisdiction that Senate has 
over Students' Society affairs Is 
a difficult one to answer. 
Senate itself likes to play both 
sides. 

When the original Mirza 
motion was presented, many 
senators felt that they had no 
business interfering at all. 
When Mirza asked for an 
extension of the CRSS deadline 
for the constitution, however, 
many of these same senators 
were of the opinion that Senate 
ought to debate the fundamen- 
tal question of whether there 
could be a Students' Society at 
all. 

Had this-debate been opened 
it might have meant a de facto 
extension of the deadline, not 
for six months, but six years. 

That magic figure, of course, 
is one of the many official 
estimates of the amount of 
time Senate has been debating 
the new tenure regulations. 

These will bring to McGill for 
the first time an "up or out" 
promotion rule. This means 
that if a professor is not 
promoted within a certain num- 
ber of years, he or she will be 
axed. Tenure itself is never 
spelled out or justified. It is 
defined as "the right not to be 
dismissed except for . cause." 

Another document which 
Senate is discussing right now, 
however, Is all about the pos- 
sibilities of dismissing tenured 
professors for budgetary rea- 
sons. Budgetary dismissal is 
strictly forbidden in the new 
tenure regulations- 
Confusion and contradiction, 
however, are rife at Senate and 
no one is more aware of this 
than the senators themselves. 
Why they don't do anything 
about it is merely another 
example of the confusion and 
contradiction. 
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Need a summer job? 




If no go at CO JO, 
try faith , hope 
and charity 



by Ted Wakefield 

"On account of present 
economic difficulties, the gov- 
ernment as much as the private 
sector should make every effort 
to find jobs for students. 
Without theso summer jobs, a 
number of students will not be 
able to continue their studies in 
the fall." 

With these platitudes, Robert 
Andras, federal minister of 
Manpower and Immigration, 
announced in February what 
his department had planned for 
the summer of 1976. These 
plans will cost a budgeted $23 
million and employ in the 
neighbourhood of '12,000 stu- 
dents for the summer. Not 
mentioned in the minster's 
report, however, is the fact that 
about 29 thousand student jobs 
and ten thousand in Quebec 
alone, will be lost this year due 
to massive reductions in 
employment schemes, specif- 
ically the elimination of the 
Opportunities for Youth pro- 
gram. 

Despite the awesome 
number of jobs to be affected 
by these cutbacks. Manpower 
officials in, Montreal are still 
optimistic about the summer 
employment scene. Ironically, 
the department hopes to be 
able to save face through the 
compensating effects of the 
Summer Olympics, running 
for two weeks in July, which 
are expected to ease the 
student unemployment burden 
on government by providing 
several thousand jobs. 

Françoise Wera, a Canadian 
Manpower Centre (CMC) ad- 
ministrator at the McGIII 
Placement Centre, told the 
Daily that there are still many 
jobs of all kinds available with 
COJO before, during and after 
the Games themselves, but 
said that as the Olympic 
Organizing Committee does all 
the hiring, all applications 



must be forwarded to the 
committee's offices at 1410 
Stanley street. She said there is 
no specific deadline for ap- 
plying, but warned that selec- 
tion is done on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

COJO guarantees a minimum 
wage of $3.45 per hour for all 
employment, and a minimum 
of 160 hours of work. However, 
many jobs will pay' higher 
wages and be of greater 
duration, beginning in June 
and lasting into August. 
Students will be able to work at 
anything from cleaners and 
concessionaries, to guides, 
ushers and hosts and hostes- 
ses, depending on scholarity, 
age and language qualifica- 
tions. 

We are advised that being 
bilingual (French and English) 
is almost certainly a pre- 
requisite for any job dealing 
with the public, while fluency 
■In additional languages will be 
a definite asset. A computer is 
being used to delegate jobs. 

In addition to these rather 
temporary (although educa- 
tional) jobs, the Olympics are 
expected to effect many in- 
direct sources of employment. 
The services industry (hotels, 
instaurants, etc.), always the 
largest employer of students, is 
expecting tremendous in- 
creases in volume because of 
the Summer games, and will 
surely hire accordingly. It is 
again through Manpower that 
students will be able to take 
advantage of the situation, as 
its officials hope to establish 
an effective liaison service 
between students and em- 
ployers. Wera advises all 
students to register early at_ 
CMC and keep in close contact. 

The department of Manpower 
and Immigration is spending in 
the vicinity of four and half 
million dollars which, as well 
as providing jobs for one 




thousand of its own student-' 
employees across Canada, will 
be spent in developing its 
Hire-a-Student campaign. Ac- 
cording to Wera, this program 
keeps contacts within industry, 
maintains a media campaign all 
summer promoting employ- 
ment of students, and trains 
students to acquire better jobs. 

Within the federal govern- 
ment, there will be 17 different 
student employment schemes 
this summer, most of these 
being continuations of pro- 
grams developed in past years. 
In the Montreal area, only the 
Department of National De- 
fence will experience severe 
program reductions, as much 
of its administrative personnel 
usually involved in the pro- 
grams will be deployed else- 
where during the Olympics. 

The Defence department will 
nonetheless be the largest 
employer of the government, as 
its Reserves and Cadet pro- 
grams will provide jobs for over 
four thousand students across 
the country. Other depart- 
ments offering student pro- 
grams include Indian Affairs 
which will hire some 15 
hundred students in five 
separate programs, Department 
of State which will employ over 
three thousand in community 
service projects, as well as 
Health and Welfare, Environ- 
ment, Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs and the Solicitor- 
General's office. Canada 
Manpower advises all interest- 
ed students to contact their 
nearest Manpower centre lor 
details and application forms. 

Outside of government pro- 
grams, the employment scene 
could be a little rocky, despite 
all forecasts from Manpower. 
According to Wera, "the market' 
is improving, but there will be 
more students looking for jobs 
this summer." 

Montreal area department 
stores such as Eaton's, the Bay, 
and Simpson's, do not even 
consider summer job applica-. 
tions until May at the earliest. 
However, this is a limited 
market, and students are 
advised not to rely on one or 
two job possibilities, but apply 
at as many stores as possible. 

Unfortunately, the areas in 
which the best wages are to be 
found are also those which 
have the strictest union re- 
quirements. All workers in 
construction, housepainting 
and wood-working industries, 
part-time or full-time, must 
carry union cards. Union 
memberships are very difficult 
to obtain on a part-time basis, 
especially if the applicant is a 
student, according to Man- 
power officials. Students who 
work without belonging to the 
union could face prosecution. 

"I've heard of cases where 
unions sued students for 
working without union cards," 
Wera warned, "it's better to not 
take the job than face a fine of 
$500." 

What this means is that the 
student has to apply for the job 




at the same time as applying 
for membership in the union, 
yet he or she cannot be sure of 
acceptance. 

A large number of McGill 
students, due to the federal 
government's Green- Paper on 
Immigration will be faced with 
further complications, now that 
it is illegal to hire students 
without landed-immigrant sta- 
tus or student visas. While the 
landed immigrant can be as 
sure about his or her summer 
employment as native Canad- 
ians, most foreign students are 
in less sure positions. In order 
to legally obtain jobs, they 
must go through a long and 
complicated procedure which 
almost invariably scares off 
their prospective employers, 
and results in not a few jobless 
summers. To receive permis- 
sion to work (that is, obtain a 
work permit) foreign students 
must: 

•hold a valid student visa 
•present a written offer of 
employment from theirprospec- 
tive employer, stating: 
•name of the employing firm 
•the specific employment 
which will be filled 

•the specific location of the 
job 

•the duration of the employ- 
ment. 

This letter is then presented 
at the nearest immigration 
department office, where of- 
ficials decide whether the 
particular job cannot be filled 
equally by a Canadian. If the 
department rules that the 
employment cannot be filled by 
a native, only then is the 
applicant given the coveted 
work permit. This technicality, 
a rule Canada shares with the 
United States, is apparently 
based on the fear that 
immigrants are stealing Cana- 
dians' jobs. 

Both the personnel depart- 
ment and Student Services at 
McGill have said they were 
powerless before the . law 
prohibiting employment of 
non-legal foreign students, and 
that all the jobs at the 



university involving foreign 
students must be handled 
through Manpower. In addition, 
it has been learned that most 
professors doing research on 
National Research Council 
grants are required to hire only 
Canadian citizens or landed- 
immigrants. This is merely 
another humiliation for the 
already beleaguered immigrant. 

Those students in pursuit of 
high-paying jobs are advised to 
seek the greener pastures 
outside of Montreal. Within 
Quebec, the best paying 
employment to be found is at 
James Bay; however, at this 
stage, most the hiring for this 
summer has been completed as 
application deadlines have al- 
ready passed. 

Most students who have 
gone out west have been able 
to land jobs in a variety of 
industries including mining In 
the N.W.T., the oil industry in 
northern Alberta and lumbering 
in British Columbia. However, 
both transportation and obtain- 
ing work can be a problem, as 
contacts within the industry are 
really the only way of insuring 
that there will indeed be a job 
available upon arrival. — 

If one has no contacts, it 
would be best to see company 
representatives in Montreal, if 
there are any, or write to either 
the company itself, or the 
closest Manpower centre to the 
job location, to inquire about 
possibilities. 

For those who have no job 
plans at this time, and don't 
want to risk a cross-country 
jaunt, the situation remains as 
it has been in recent years, very 
unstable. For foreign students, 
as for natives, all the expense 
and power-politicking pouring 
into the Summer Olympics can 
only be partially justified by the 
few temporary jobs it" can 
provide. 

Those who can't fit into the 
federal government's various 
work programs will spend 
uncertain summers before tele- 
vision sets watching Drapeau's 
grand extravaganza unfold. 
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s view of McGill 



by Ann Kenney 

Behind the scenes at McGill are an incredible 
number of people who make this university run. The 
maintenance workers, the cleaners, the porters, the 
gardeners, the physical plant workers, men and 
women who function day in and day out to keep the 
university clean and working smoothly. 

On a day to day basis, these hundreds of people, 
mostly immigrants, are not the most visible part of 
the university. But without them, the university 
stops cold in its tracks. This was no more evident 
than in 1972 when the maintenance workers went 
out on strike for a week. It was evident to all 
members of the McGill community— as the garbage 
piled up, and the school ground to a halt— that 
these men and women were crucial to the university. 

Less than two weeks ago the maintenance 
workers came to an agreement with the Administra- 
tion on a new contract. This came after 9 months of 
tough bargaining and a last minute capitulation by 
the Administration following a strike mandate by the 
workers. 

But all was not over. For the workers, many gains 
had been made, but many important clauses remain 
unsettled. 

The workers' wages, (or example, are subject to 
the Trudeau Law, the wage and price freeze. The 
Administration has agreed to give the workers 
whatever the Common front receives, but many 
workers have stated that they do not expect much in 
the way of higher wage because of the 10 percent 
wage freeze. 

For the workers, another important but unsettled 
clause concerns the Pension Fund. In a study 
completed last year it was discovered that the 
workers were losing most of their pension to 
inflation after McGill had taken personal control of 
the pension investment. The Administration has 
agreed to set up a committee to look into the 
pension fund, but many workers have stated that 
they doubt that much benefit will come from the 
discussions. 

In an attempt to bring out their side of the story 
concerning working conditions at McGill and what 
they thought of the latest contract, Interviews were 
conducted with workers around campus last week. 

The most immediate problem was the fact that not 
many of the workers wanted to talk, especially when 
they knew that what they said would be published. 
One worker agreed to talk but insisted that his name 
not be used. Most of the workers who did not want 
anything they said published, were more than 
willing to talk on an informal basis. Like most 
workers, they know their job may be on the line if 
they say something that goes against what their 
boss, McGill, would want them to say. 

Many enclaves still exist around McGill where 
working conditions and salaries are miserable. In 
the Faculty Club, for example, waitresses work lor 
$2.80 an hour with no tips. 

The people who speak below are only a small 
segment of the hundreds of interesting and 
concerned people who work behind the scenes at 
McGill. Not all workers interviewed could be 
included in this article. For them, like the hundreds 
of other men and women workers at McGill— main- 
tenance stall, the office staff, technicians and 
library workers— the whole story needs to be told. . 

Tetix Goguen is a stocky, hard-talking Acadian. 
He works as "senior building service man" in the old 
Law building, Chancellor Day Hall, perched up the 
hill on Peel Street. 

Goguen is president of the McGill local of the 
Service Employees' Union and much of his time 
recently has been spent negotiating a new contract 
between the maintenance workers and the Adminis- 
tration. 

When he talks, his entire body moves as he 
emphasizes important points. When he speaks of 
the workers at McGill, nothing can hide the genuine 
concern that he demonstrates. 
Daily: Why did you come to work at McGill? 
Goguen: I was stupid, I guess. I started at McGill in 
September 1964, because I had a family to support, 
my mother and two sisters. At that time I was 
earning about $107 clear every three weeks; I 
needed every penny of It. My take-home pay wasn't 




'The old bastard James 
McGill was a slave owner 
and things haven't 
changed much since his 
time." 

even enough to take me home! 

I haven't got any degrees or any Masters, or 
anything like that. But I do have a master key, 
though I have to sign even for that. 
Dally: What is your salary? 
Goguen: Before the new contract, which by the way 
hasn't been signed yet, I was earning $3.50 per hour 
plus 5 cents an hour extra for ten years' service. So I 
was earning $3.55 plus a cost-of-living allowance 
which they gave us separately. If the new contract is 
signed I will be earning $4.65 including the cost-of- 
living allowance. 

Daily: Can you describe your job for us? 
Goguen: Well, they have a fancy name for it, they 
call me a "senior building service man". But it's 
really a fancy name for janitor. I'm supposed to be in 
charge of the Law buildings and the people who 



work here. That includes the proctor, the service 
men, and the ladies' attendant. But, like me, these 
people all have fancy titles ; they are really cleaners. 
Daily: What do you think of McGill as an employer? 
Goguen: For one thing, if we didn't have a union, 
working conditions would be really bad. The old fear 
is there in some of the older fellows, you know, the 
old threat, "If you don't like it here, you can go 
somewhere else." I'm treated right because I defend 
myself, but they pick and pick on some workers 
until they quit. 

People at McGill are afraid to talk or complain 
about the conditions. In the mailroom, for example, 
the workers' jobs are never secure. The university 
hires mainly casual workers and they receive no 
pension plan, no benefits, nothing. One worker 
there who dared to openly support a strike to v/in 
demands was dismissed recently and I already saw 
an ad in the student placement centre to replace 
him. 

Daily: How do the workers get on together? 
Goguen: Of course there are obviously problems 
and friction between the workers. They want the 
workers to fight amongst themselves, they know it 
weakens us. There are many different nationalities 
who work at McGill. There are only about 15 French- 
speaking people in the union and they have to speak 
both languages. Almost all the rest are immigrants, 
mostly Italian. They take all the immigrants because 
they can be exploited so easily. But the workers 
learned much from the last strike. Once they gel 
more organized, they realize how strong they are. 
Daily: Do you feel satisfied with the new contract? 
Goguen: To me, we didn't achieve a great victory. 
On the final night of negotiations, which went until 
3 o'clock in the morning, we were drinking cold 
coffee; the administration people were probably 
drinking something stronger. It is important to 
remember that the contract is only accepted, it's not 
signed yet. You can have a contract six inches thick, 
but there could be a page at the end that could mess 
up the rest— every sentence is important. Also, the 
pension plan has not been decided yet. It's all very 
complicated. Even they can't explain it to us 
themselves. All I know is, workers are getting done 
out of money that belongs to them with the pension 
fund. I want to keep my money and put it 
somewhere safe. When I leave McGill, I want to have 
something to live on. 

Daily: Do women workers at McGill have special 
problems? 

Goguen: Definitely yes. Some women have trouble 
fighting back, so they accept the poor conditions 
and money they receive. I think they should have the 
same money as men— equal pay for equal work. 
Most women at McGill, at least those in the SEU, do 
mainly (he dirty jobs like dusting and cleaning the 
women's bathrooms. In the residences they work 
hard in the laundry rooms, the kitchen and cleaning 
floors and I know they work hard for almost notning. 
Daily:"What do you think about the Trudeau Law, 
the wage and price freeze? 

Goguen: The only thing it has done so far is to stop 
our wages going up. But Trudeau is not 
suffering— when you go to Ottawa there is a big 
cloud hanging over the city. You know what it's 
from?— Trudeau's swimming pool. Also, a while ago 
you had big signs in the stores announcing that the 
prices were frozen. Below it in little tetters it told 
you all the things that weren't Included in the freeze. 
Little things like eggs and milk and all the important 
foods. I told a friend that the only things frozen in 
these stores was the ice cream. 
Daily: How do you get along with the students? 
Goguen: McGill is working hard to get the students 
against the workers. It takes a pretty cheap boss to 
send a student to pry information from workers, like 
they did in the residences. As lar as the workers are 
concerned, if a sink is dirty or work unfinished, it 
means there are not enough staff to do the- work 
properly. At McGill there are the rich students and 
the poor students and some understand workers 
better than others. If the father is in big business 
they understand how powerful workers are if they 
get together and they try to prevent it. But the 
workers would never want to hurt the students, we 

continued on page 9 
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'Alienating" poli sci department 
reflects the university 



by Rory Clarke 

The recent TA strike suc- 
ceeded in giving attention to 
the role of TAs and their 
relation to the rest of McGIII. 
Yet many TAs feel that the 
strike focused too. strongly 
on the immediate Issues of 
wage demands and ignored 
many of the underlying reasons 
for departmental discontent. 

The problems of McGIII as a 
whole seem to be mirrored in 
those of the Political Science 
Department. Analagous to the 
isolated, discrete departments 
which characterize the univer- 
sity are the five main areas of- 
concentration within the de- 
partment, where détente, not 
communication, seems to be 
the rule. 

The department is divided 
into five areas of concentration, 
which include Canadian gov- 
ernment, International Rela- 
tions, Political Philosophy, 
Comparative Developing Na- 
tions, and Comparative De- 
veloped Nations. According to 
one TA, the International Rela- 
tions program is "the best in 
Canada": 

The theory department was 
pretty strong here, "-added 
another, "but with Charles 
Taylor's absence, there will be 
a big gap." 

Another TA said she thought 
the department was "too seg- 
mented", and that the depart- 
ment should concentrate on 
one aspect and be strong in it. 
"The possibility for a genuine 
community of scholars is pre- 
sent here, mostly because of 
its small size", added still 
another. 

However, the department 
seems more prone to petty 
politicking than fostering a 
sense of community."" The 
main schism within the depart- 
ment according to many, is the 
schism between "mainstream" 
political science and theory. "It 
Is interesting to note that all 
the left-wing professors who 
left the department were Invol- 



ved with political theory," 
suggested one TA. 

Similarly, the complaints 
that poli sci students are less 
literate and articulate than ever 
reflects the inadequacies of the 
present narrow educational 
system to cope with the broad 
needs of Its students. Charges 
against the poll sci department 
by TAs (who refused to be 
named) are that it Is too 
concentrated , a program, and 
that it trains rather than edu- 
cates students, as if other 
subjects had no bearing at all 



between students and faculty/ 
according to one TA. "Also, 
there are no really good gradu- 
ate courses worth staying here 
for," commented another. Pro- 
fessors just didn't seem inter- 
ested in what the graduate 
students were doing. "There is 
no professor I'd feel comfort- 
able bringing my problems to," 
said one." The reason for this, 
was that professors thought 
that graduate students were 
generally of poor quality. One 
TA commented that she was 
treated like an infant; there 



"The department doesn't like 
graduate students because they 
don't know how to handle them. 
Perhaps the complaints of poor 
quality students are reflections 
of the professors' inability to 
teach and bring out the best in 
their students." 

—Political Science TA 



An extension of the "poor 
quality" of students are com- 
plaints that students are pas- 
sive and caught up In the 
system, not the material. "The 
type of student the department 
is looking for," said one TA, "is 
an uncritical person." Another 
TA confirmed this, saying "the 
department - is putting more 
emphasis on admitting people 
with good GREs' and who are 
'good fellows'." By doing this, 
he said, "they are successfully 
weeding out the imaginative 
and outspoken students." A- 
nother TA broadened this to 
indict the university structure 
saying that, "by engouraging 
students to become career 
oriented, they were encourag- 
ing them to question the status 
quo less." This was a direct 
reflection of the economy and 
the community which the 
school was in, said one TA. "It 
is difficult for a mass Institu- 
tion of society to criticize 
itself 




upon political science They \ 
feel this is especially ludicrous i 
if one considers the dismal job 
market for political scientists. 

"Lack of communication" 
seems to be a main culprit in' 
creating the alienation which is 
characteristic not only of the 
political science department, 
but of the -entire university. In 
the poll sci department, this is 
aggravated by the high turnover 
of graduate students. The most 
common reason for transfer 
seems to be the lack of rapport 
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were the same kind of exam 
and paper requirements for her 
as for undergraduates. 

"The Department doesn't like 
graduate students," she sug- 
gested, "because they don't 
know how to handle them. 
Perhaps the complaints of poor 
quality students are reflections 
of the professors' Inability to 
teach and bring out the best in 
their students. In the same 
fashion, perhaps the under- 
graduates' poor quality is in- 
dicative of the TAs' inability to 
teach." 



said that Canadian 
students manifested greater 
passivity than American stu- 
dents, and that American stu- 
dents were generally superior. 
He attributed this to thé fact 
that thé entrance requirements 
are more stringent for American 
applicants, and thus they tend- 
ed to be of higher quality. 

Another TA remarked that 
;his greater interest on the part 
Df American students probably 
existed because "when they're 
away from home, McGIII is 
their, entire life." While he 
thought that the idea of an 
inernational student body was 
an excellent one, he said that 
"there is a prépondérance of 
Americans within the poll sci 
faculty and grad students, and 
there is a definite underempha- 
sls on Canadian government 
within the department. In ad- 
dition, he said, there is ho 
preferential treatment given to 
Canadians at the graduate 



fears that "this would lower the 
quality of graduate student." 
The concentration of Ameri- 
cans within the department Is 
conductive to a "neocolonlal 
mentality." He said that it was 
the Canadians* own fault for 
this. During the 1960's we 
needed qualified professors to 
staff the department, and the 
best qualified people at that 
time came' from the U.S. 

One TA said that if you really 
want to learn, there Is nothing 
to stop you; there is ample 
leeway within the system to 
initiate your own method of 
learning. But most often, he 
said, students take the path of 
least resistance. He compared 
McGIII to the University of 
Toronto, saying that "at Toron- 
to, the quality of debate Is 
higher than it is here." 

The faculty of the Political 
Science department appears to 
reflect the same spectrum of 
opinion that characterizes most 
of those within the university. 
"There isn't the diversity of 
opinion here that I've encour- 
tered in other universities," 
commented one. With the 
exception of Marxist Professor 
Noumoff , whom they tried to rid 
themselves of a few years ago, 
there seems to be a notable 
lack of .extreme opinions. 
Those who did differ substan- 
tially have been hounded out of 
the department in various 
ways. As one TA commented, 
"The ostrich analogy is the best 
one can use for this school— by 
not having to deal with dissent- 
ing viewpoints, professors can 
pretend they don't exist." 

One TA said that the busi- 
ness of political science was to 
criticize thé status quo. For 
that reason, what happened in 
the department acted as a 
bel I weather for the university; 
they were among the most 
sensitive to changes which 
affected the entire school. 



'Workers... 

continued from page 8 

would never want to see a strike during exams for 
example, and from the support we received during 
the last strike we know that we can rely on students 
to understand our demands. 
The worker in the following Interview wished to 
remain anonymous: 

Daily: What are the working conditions like here at 
RVC? 

Worker: We are worse off than the workers from the 
physical plant. For example, before the new 
contract they could make you work Saturday and 
Sunday without overtime. Now they are going to 
give us 25 percent extra on Saturday and 50 percent 
on Sunday. Almost every other place I know gets at 
least double time for this same work. They are very 
hard on workers here at McGIII— they don't give a 
damn. If someone is sick, they don't bring someone 
in as a replacement, they just make someone else 
do the job with no extra pay. 
Daily: Is RVC concerned about the conditions of the 
students who live here? 

Worker: It doesn't seem as though they are. For one 
' week there has hot been any toilet paper; it isn't the 
maid's fault, they just don't buy any. As far as RVC 



.is concerned, the less people there are here the 
better it is for them. In the kitchen It is so bad that 
they are getting students to wash dishes on Saturday 
and Sunday. One man quit two weeks ago In the 
cafeteria and they haven't replaced him yet. This is 
obviously going to hurt the kind of service the 
students are getting, but it's not the workers' fault. 
Daily: There are 15 women working here; are they 
treated fairly? 

Worker: We have 2 womeq cleaners here who have 
to clean 12 floors. One woman in the west wing has 
to clean 5 floors and the basement. Things have 
rapidly become worse. Four years ago, the maids 
-were required to clean two floors apiece. Two years 
ago this was increased to three apiece and now two 
women share the 12 floors, for exactly the same 
salary. Women are not paid the same for the same 
work. For example, a cleaner gets $3.29 an hour 
under the old contract, while a maid gets only $3.18. 
In the new contract, there Is still a difference. In the 
kitchen women are working for $2.61 an hour before 
the new contract— that's below the minimum wage 
in Quebec! They hire people they know are afraid to 
make a fuss about the salaries. 
Daily: How long have you been at McGIII? 
Worker: I've been here about 12 years and I'm 
making about $130 a week. I support three people 
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besides myself and we can't even save five dollars a 
week and we surely can't afford to buy a steak very 
oftenl 

Dally: What do think of the Trudeau Law? 

Worker: It affects everybody. Everything goes up 

but our wages. He's not going to be there much 

longer after this law. 

Dally: What about the new contract? 

Worker: The new contract Is no good for us. Sure, 

there is a cost-of-living index— they had to give us 

that. If they didn't my family would eat only one 

meal a day. The union has helped us a lot. Before 

the union, things were terrible. Now our stewards 

are working very hard to get just a few demands. 

For the workers at McGIII, the words of one 
worker describe the situation well, "The old bastard 
James McGIII was a slave owner and things haven'h 
changed much since his time. " For McGIII workers 
are subjected to poor working conditions and poor 
salaries like the workers in factories and sweat 
shops owned by so many other bosses in our 
society. The capitalist school operates under the 
same tenets as other portions of capitalist society, 
and will remain the same as long as our present 
society is allowed to continue. It is the workers, like 
those at McGill, who will change their society for 
the better. 
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THE ONE AND ONLY LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 



THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY OF 
McGILL UNIVERSITY TO ITS MEMBER STUDENTS 
AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Look! Initial Cost • lowest Nel Cost, when changed lo peimineni ■ lile Time 
Coverage ■ Special Conversion at graduation • Régulât Conversion at any imi up to 
end ol Tetm Petiod • Reduction of $2 50 pet JI0O0 at each option Reduction cl S2 SO pet 
$1000 at convetsion 



PLANS: Term lo age 35 or 10 year term whichever is 
the shorter period, with Ordinary Lite therealter. unless 
converted sooner lo Ordinary Life or any other type 
ot permanent lite PLUS: accidental death and GIB 


YEARLY 
PREMIUM 


Ol AM A ' wi,hG -'- B - 

-.rfcMW without G.I.B. 

$ 25.000 Death 

$ 50,000 Accidental Death 

S 175,000 G.I.B. (7 option! up to S25,OO0 sac hi 


□ $92.75 
Q $67.75 


P| AM D with G.I.B. 
■ ""MF! ■* without G.I.B. 

$ 15.000 Death 

S 30,000 Accidental Death 

S 175,000 G.I.B. ( 7 option* up to $25,000 Mch) 


□ $69.25 

□ $44.25 


plan c 

without G.I.B. 

$ 10.000 Death 

$ 20,000 Accidental Death 

$ 1 75,000 G.I .B. 1 7 option* up to $25,000 Men) • 


□ $57.50 
g $32.50 


PLAN D with G.I.B. 
■ k***™ \ without G.I.B. 

$ 5.000 Death 

S 10,000 Accidental Death 

S 175,000 G.I.B. (7 option* up to $25.000 aach) 


□ $45.75 

□ $20.75 


PLAN 

$ 5.000 


C without G.I.B. 

Death 


□ $10.00 



Above rale i include Waiver ot Premium and Converaion Privilège*. 

GIB allows you to take 7 new permanent tile insurance policies up to $25.000 each 
lor a total ol $175.000 WITHOUT PROOF OF GOOD HEALTH (in addition lo conversion 
Privilege) on 7 ol the following different occasions at graduation, at postgraduation 
or at the policy anniversary dales nearest vout ages 22. 25. 76. 31. 34. 37 and 40 You 
may add up lo $25.000 ol permanent lite insurance each time you exercise an option 



CONVERSION PRIVILEGES ALL plans up to 135 000 it at graduation or up to amount 
ol policy at any other time dunng Term petiod 



EXAMPLE OF CONVERSION— LOWEST NET COST— PER (1000.00 





Age 


PREMIUM PER $1000/ 
1st year thereafter 


CASH VALUE— BONUS" 
«îîOyeat» a i aoe 6!- 


on par. 


24 


ISM 


17.64 


$t»2 $533 


«th bonus 


24 


«10 14 


$12.64 


$401 $1719 


druble bonus 


24 


$15 14 


$1764 


$610 $2905 



' Pcecy lee to be added Cash value and most bonus guaranteed. 
This is subject to a formal ptoposal by the Company. 




PLEASE COMPLETE FOLLOWING ENROLLMENT CARO 



Age. 



Phone . 



Faculty 



Year. 





ISRAEL 

AT 

TEL AVIV 
UNIVERSITY 



WE TEACH 
IN ENGLISH 
When you study 
abroad you share a 
people's culture, 
country and heritage. 
It's an education you 
can't get in a book. 

At Tel Aviv University 
whafyou do learn in 
. a book or lecture is 
taught in english. It 
makes learning a lot 
easier. TAU is a liberal 
arts college with 
coursework in 61 
fields, offering trans- 
fer programs for a 
semester, a year or 
longer. Check us out 
by checking the cou- 
pon below. 
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TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY 

342 Madison Ave.N.Y.N.Y. 
10017 • (212) MU 7-5651 
Please send me informa- 
tion about your transfer 
programs for: 

□ one year □ semester 

□ summer session 

Name 



Ireis 

- 



City 




Slate 




Zip 



ATTENTION 

Graduating Students 

Take advantage of our special 

One 8" x 10" black & white 
portrait for S3.95 
(reg. S12.95) 

Hoods & gowns supplied 

Géraldine Carpenter 
Photographers 
2001 Bishop St. 
288-8998 




A wine for all reasons. Mateus Rbsé- 



Product of Portugal. 

Marketed across Canada 
by Canadian Schenley Distilleries Lid. 
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m «WBill 76 

extends its congratulations to the 

Class of 76 




You may now buy your copy of the 
yearbook at the Box Office in 
the Students' Union. 

This year's book will have: Adventure! 
Mystery! Excitement! True stories of 
Famous Escapades! 
All for $7.50 

most of all it will have YOU, 
the class of 76, the way you were. 



Tf^iifnrifHTifW»»iMiijfn»aiiiiiiiniiiui MI )i 



Please remember: 




The deadline for having your picture 

taken is May 1. 
The deadline for submission of proofs 

is June 1. 



We need articles from all clubs, societies 
and faculties about your activities this g 
year. Please have a representative of 
8 your club or society submit a 200-word 
article (with or without pictures) to our 
box in the Union Box Office by May 1st. 



4-.-; 




I Faculties, please contact us 
g for a time when we may f 
photograph your staff | 
members. Last date for * 
staff photos is May 15th. 



; T. <\ '-: T.v.' 



We need quality people to produce a 
quality book. Staff meetings Thursday 
afternoon at 7 pm only through exam 
period in B44-45. New staff members 
are urgently needed. Leave your name 
and phone number in our box in the 
Union box office or call Michael at 
342-2947 or 392-8990. 
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The drama of Man vs. Dinner 



by George Kopp 

When the news hit Montreal 
that one of her native sons had 
become a bullfighter in Spain 
there was intense scepticism 
from Cote-St-Luc to Outre- 
mont. First of all it was 
doubted that Duke was even in 
Spain. He was supposed to be 
in Africa. Duke himself was no 
help on this score. The first 
picture postcard I got from him 
showed a Mountie in full dress. 
This was followed two months 
later by a four-colour glossy of 
Donald Duck. 

Secondly the story was 
transmitted by Duke's friend, 
Dolores. Dolores is a Montreal 
Jewess who wants to be a 
Puerto Rican, so she's quite 
untrustworthy on all matters 
Latin. The initial feeling when 
she told the story of Duke and 
the bullring was that she and 
Duke had concocted it to- 
gether. 

Although there is still no 
clearcut documented proof that 
Duke ever saw a bull that wasn't 
well. fenced-in (the pictures he 
showed me were of such poor 
quality that it is very likely Duke 
took them himself) Erich von 
Daniken has already written the 
first draft of "Bull of the Gods", 
relating the entire strange talc 
Therefore, in spite of my 
suspicions, and the suspicions 
of hundreds of other curious 
people that Duke Prince has 
spent the last two years in 
Banff, here is the story of "El 
Kiko". the first Jewish bull- 
fighter. 

One of 'the first to hear was 



the man I call Marvin Gardens 
(see McGill Dally, issue number 
one) who graduated from 
McGill without doing any work 
at all. 

"Duke" is a bullfighter," he 
said. 

"I thought he was in Africa," I 
replied. 

"He was in Africa, but he got 
so sick that they sent him to a 
hospital in London, and then I 
guess he went to Spain and 
became a bullfighter. Ask 
Dolores, she was there." 

I cautiously went over to 
Dolores' spacious but ugly 
McGill office which was in the 
process of being redone. Four 
interior decorators were there, 
wearing khaki work suits and 
hard hats. The noise from the 
power tools made conversation 
difficult. 

Dolores sat behind her desk 
wearing her hard hat screaming 
in Italian to the interior 
decorators. A cassette tape 
recorder played Spanish music. 
"What's this about bullfight- 
ing?" 

■ "It's true. I met him in 
Barcelona and he said 'Let's go 
to Los Palmas and see a 
bullfight.' I wasn't too crazy 
about the idea but I figured, 
well, you're in Spain, I guess 
you have to go. So there we 
are at the bullring and fifteen 

' minutes before it starts Duke 
says. 'Excuse me,' and leaves. 
Then they started coming out 
into the ring and I got worried 
about him because he wasn't 
back yet. Then I see that .one of 
those guys in the little pants 
and the little hat is kind of 
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waving at me and I start 
jumping up and down and 
screaming, 'It's Duke! It's 
Duke!' He made a few passes 
with his cape and stuck the bull 
with those' toothpicks and 
everything." 

"There's really no danger at 
all," Duke told me over dinner 
at Joe's Steak House. "The only 
way you get hurt is if you take 
chances, and the only guys 
who take chances are the ones 
who are really good. Basically, 
anybody can go out in the 
middle of the bullring with a- 
cape, make a few passes, and 
never come close to being 
gored. 

"The bull is so dumb that 
he'll go for the cape every time. 
The bull can be heading right 
towards you and all you have to 
do is stick out that cape and 
he'll go for it. These guys, 
though, they'll get the bull to 
come right next to them and 
catch a horn in their leg." 

Duke told me he wasn't 
particularly interested in bull- 
fighting before he went to 
Spain. 

"I never read Hemingway. I 
never saw 'Blood and Sand.' I 
have no romantic illusions 
about the thing at all. It's 
stupid and cruel, there's no 
question about that. If they 
were to stop it tomorrow I don't 
think I'd care. It might even be a 
good thing." 

"The very first fight I saw was 
a benefit and all the best guys 
were there. Thé bulls are bred 
specially for the ring. Each 
corral will produce a bull with 
different characteristics. When 
the bull came out I thought of 
two words to describe it - sexy 
and powerful. When they go for 
the cape they'll lift both front 
feet off the ground and fight 
like hell. Also they're the 
dumbest bulls you've ever 
seen. 

"A good bull will come 
charging out straight for the 
guy in the middle of the ring. 
Sometimes you'll get a Jewish 
bull. They'll come out into the 
middle and stop, then kind of 
look around and try to decide 
which way to go next. They're 
lousy fighters. A good fighter 
will just keep coming at you. 

"Of course what people don't 
realize when they see those 
pictures of the torrero making 
passes with the bull six Inches 
from his body is that there are 
sixteen other guys standing 
around with capes, and if he 
gets in trouble they-wave them 
like crazy. When they do that 
the bull just stops or starts 
running around in circles and 
gets dizzy." 

Duke was only in one actual 
corrida. It was a novillada 
which is like a minor league 
game. "I was on the cuadrllla or 
team of a novillero who is a 
novice torrero. He doesn't have 
his Ph.D. I wore an old suit of 
lights and fought cows in front 



of German and Scandinavian 
tourists. The cows are what 
they call vacas bravas - they 
don't have horns so you can't' 
get gored. But they're a hell of a 
lot smarter than the bulls. 
They'll knock you down every 
time." 

It was his job to stick the 
darts into the cow's back. "Now • 
what you're supposed to do is 
approach the bull at an angle. 
Your momentum carries you 
past the bull as you're sticking 
him. What I did was I 
approached the thing head on 
and it knocked me right over. 
Then you just lie there and 
don't move and it will leave you 
alone. Even if you're butted by 
a bull its horns will go around 
your body so you'll get bruised 
but not gored. I hate to tell you 



soccer. Bullfighting is more 
like show business, like Las 
Vegas. For example, there are 
these torrero magazines like 
Variety in which the bull- 
fighters will take out full page 
ads for themselves. One will 
talk about his 'depth of 
meaning,' another will talk 
about his 'flair.' They're all run 
by agents. The really good ones 
will be rich like Joe Namath 
with restaurants and corrals. 
They work twelve months a year 
because off-season in Spain 
coincides with the season in 
South America." 

According to Duke the 
Hemingway mystique does not 
exist among bullfighters. 
Sometimes, he says, you'll 
have a moment of philosophy 
in the ring when the bull just 
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all this but ifs* true. It's not 
easy to get gored In a bullring." 

What makes a young man 
want to be a bullfighter? Duke 
Prince thought it was "neat." 
As for the Spanish bullfighters 

"They come from Ste. Agathe 
or not even. They're hicks, a 
bunch of schleps. Think of 
hockey or football players. 
There are one or two guys in the 
sport who think and the rest are 
just jocks. Most Spaniards our 
age laugh at it. They're bored 
by it. All the money comes 
from the tourists, especially 
the Germans and Scandinav- 
ians. The bullfighters don't give 
a shit about what they do in 
front of the tourists. 

"I was at one fight where the 
Présidente awarded the torrero 
one ear. so the torrero holds up 
two fingers from the ring. The 
Présidente shrugs and gives 
him two ears. You wouldn't do 
that in a real bullfight, just say 
'come on, gimme another ear.' 

"The aficianados are a dying 
breed. Any bullfight you go to 
the cheap seats will be loaded 
with tourists and in the 
expensive seats you'll see a few 
aficianados. 

"The big sport in Spain is 



gives up for no apparent 
reason. Otherwise the torreros 
don't think about it. "If they 
did," he adds, "they'd be gored 
daily." 

Nor did Duke detect any 
strong political sentiment one 
way or the other among 
bullfighters. "Anyone who goes 
into the ring with a bull is an 
idiot who believes in Spain. 
Maybe they want to change a 
few laws here and there but 
they don't want to change too 
much. If they changed too 
much then instead of El 
Présidente awarding you the 
ears and the tail you might have 
to have a quorum." 

I still await proof that El Kiko 
was really knocked over by a 
cow while attempting to stab it 
in the back before an audience 
of German and Scandinavian 
tourists. I am also unconvinced 
that the bullring does not hold 
the answers to the deepest 
questions concerning man, 
nature, life, death, and God. 
Although everything related 
here is what was reported to me 
I would advise readers to be 
sceptical as well. If I thought 
any of this were true I might 
blow my brains out with a 
shotgun. 
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Daily Exclusive: 



The hidden history of the McGill Faculty Club 



A history of the McGill Faculty Club, 
edited by Carman Miller, John Bland 
and Bruce Anderson, 1975, S4.00 at the 
University Bookstore. 

by Charlie Clark 
The Faculty Club is the varsity's hub; 
The home of good gossip, good 

liquor, good grub; 
The style of a palace, the price of a 
pub; 

■ Let's drink to the health of the 
Faculty Club. 

I didn't hear this little ditty recited 
even once during the whole sixty 
minutes I spent in the faculty club, as I 
mingled elbow to elbow with professors 
from all walks of academia. 

Using a well-rehearsed patter of 
scholarly vocabulary for disguise, I was 
able to penetrate the building and 
conduct my research unnoticed by the 
distinguished ladies and gents. I 
watched them saunter gracefully up the 
stairs and glide through the majectic 
doors before they stumble Into the 
lobby where, eyes lit up, and hair let 
down, they dance a lively Jig at the 
sheer joy of being alive and a member of 
McGill's Faculty Club. 

Having felt the need for some 
philosophic reading that might give 
some direction to an aimless existence, 
I had spent the previous evening curled 
up in front of the fire with a copy of the 
just-released History of McGill Faculty 
Club. 

Yet much to my own and the general 
public's dismay, I discovered that the 
work neglects to verify the rumour that 
had originally spawned my interest, 
that oft-told story which holds that the 
son of Sir Arthur Currie, former McGill 
Principal and an unknown lovely laoy, 
were caught in mid-sex act on the green 
felt expanse of his mansion's billiard 
table (now the faculty club). 



The reasons for deleting the story 
soon became clear. 

"I never heard that," said Carman 
Miller of the History Department, who 
edited the book. 

"If it were true, certainly I would have 
heard of it," stated Law Professor 
Emeritus Frank Scott, an old veteran ol 
the Faculty Club. 

"That's a hell of a place to make 
love," observed Psychology Professor 
D.O. Hebb, foremost In the fields of 
perception and brainwashing. 

So the story will probably remain an 
amusing dead-end, yet an undeniable 
part of what should probably be called 
"the Hidden History of the. McGill 
Faculty Club" — a book that certainly 
someone ought to write to supplement 
Miller's recent release. 

It only follows that through the years, 
in the darkened oak corridors and lavish 
banquet halls of this classic old 
mansion, there have transpired some 
historically vital and incredibly juicy 
happenings in the land which is as 
Miller calls it, a "haven far from the 
reach of prying students and conscien- 
tious secretaries." 

What we do know now Is that the 
Faculty Club, which used to be an 
exclusive British-type men's club, is 
now, again in Miller's words, more of an 
academic congress which is far less 
intimate than It used to be. The Club 
that used to exclude women totally 
currently claims a membership of 259 
women and 819 men who gather for 
between-lecture food, drink and bil- 
liards. 

Hebb recalls professors in the 1950s 
who would get uproariously drunk and 
sick all over the floor although things 
have reportedly calmed down now. He 
creates some interesting images of 
himself and Vice-principal Leo Yaffe 
playing what he calls "bad billiards" 
everyday on the fourth floor, where 
there are not only English three-ball 
tables but even pocket billiards for, as 
History's John Thompson puts It, "a 
concession to us pool-hall types." 

There. Is a story that Thompson had 
heard somewhere which had former 
sociology Prof. Marlene Dixon attempt- 
ing righteously to hang her coat In the 
men's cloakroom where she was physi- 
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THE DINING ROOM of Baumgarten House, the mansion which is today's McGill 
Faculty Club. Many changes have taken place since the place w$ a private 
home; the napkins shown above have fallen down 




cally barred by Dean of Management 
H-D. Woods. 

"It's a total fabrication," reports 
Woods. "I've never even seen Marlene 
Dixon." But Woods did supply a 
description of "the great circle" of 
historians and scientists who would sit 
around the immense fireplace to chat. 
The circle would grow bigger and bigger 
until some professors would end up 
at shouting distance from one another. 

Obviously, some tales are easier to 
believe and corroborate than others. 
And yet the transmission of folklore 
remains fascinating — like a perpetual 
whisper game. 

Frank scott tells a well-known story 
about the time he was drinking leisurely 
away in the Club when a youngish man 
and a girl walked in and began ordering 
drinks. 

"Are you new on the staff?" ventured 
Scott. 

"No, we're students," the" lad replied 
and when Scott grew Indignant he even 
added, "If you professors can eat in the 
Union, why can't we come in here 
Bewildered. Scott decided to humour 
the student and, risking his own 
expulsion, ordered him some drinks. 
When other professors came in and 
questioned the situation, the student 
was equally recalcitrant, and when they 
threatened to go and do their drinking 
elsewhere, the heroic student replied, 
"good, I'll follow you there." 

Scott reveals that It later turned out 
that the student had a drug problem and 
had been forced to leave school. "The 
Health Service later told me that if I 
hadn't handled him so softly he may 
have gotten violent." 

But as stories are exchanged so are 
their details, depending, as folklore 
scholars will tell us, on the context and 
the needs of the raconteur. Dean Woods 
uses the Scott tale In his repetoire but 
the background is altered to describe 



existence, "emanating from the most 
respectable of parentage 

The place aid well, making profits 
from the sale of wine and -, Gathered the 
depression years quite Intact. But as 
mentioned previously, wm ten v/ere still 
banned from the Club and the McGill 
Women's Union, havin., io room ol 
their own, acquired only begrudging 
permission to hold teas e v-ry Thursday. 

The original seat, University Street, 

Was small but our lam >?s it lined. 

In that earlier state were more 
celibate 

For ladies were seldoiv admitted. 
This criminal procedure was ration- 
alized by the fact thai the building 
housed only one set of toilet facilities 
and that was for men. It vas the great 
historical, "architecture ' view ol 
male-female relations. 
Then the crash came o,:d meant thai 

the rich hadn't a cet.- 
on their over-sized houjes to lavish; 
So the Club, as a gift, got a home 

with a lift, 
And Forty-two rooms on McTavish 
Before Sir Arthur Currif died in 1933. 
he had been using his spacious Baum- 
garten Mansion on McT^-sh street as 
an after-hours retreat lor staff and 
students. The effects of the depression 
were such that his successor con- 
sidered himself too "pooi and demo- 
cratic" to continue o< spying the 
house. It was then that Mi Gill acquired 
what is now the oldest and most 
luxurious faculty club in Canada. 

Here Miller quips that "j .>y must know 
bounds", for the new bbi cimg had also 
eliminated the "architectural" argument 
for the exclusion of women. As the 
women's can was insta'led, females 
were allowed a sort of -separate but 
almost equal" arrangement in which 
they were confined to certain rooms and 
floors. As Myrna Gop'iick of Lin- 
guistics puts it, "you couldn't walk 



Û r " a'ieieu io aescrioe guistics puts it, you couiani 
some criticisms of the Faculty Club that through the middle louna*; which meant 
sChS-q " I nl?*"*' and _ t0 P° rtra y the y° u na d to go up andVound by the 



students conduct as an act of civil 
disobedience typical of the era 
Such are the problems with this kind 
of serious study which may have had 

nnnnltJn^ 10 ^ 0 W ' th Carm3n filler's 

£ d * isi J" to present a simple 
straight-man's history of the Faculty 

nit 8 S 1 ! 1 ?* of the McGi " Acuity 
Çtub which is available to us goes back 
to the days of the 19th and early 20th 

con nr ne i.,hor, u, «any tuill 



back stairs if you wanted a sandwich." 

Today's faculty club is completely 
democratic as evidenced by Miller's 
observation that the Club s employees 
are no longer referred to unapolo- 
getically as "servants, hut sport rec- 
tangular, all-in-the-family, plastic 
name-tags bearing their names, firs' 
names of course ..." 
An illuminating chapter to the book is 
cPnnrrip«'Jh^ iU" ana early 20th the piece by Catherine Stevenson, an 
Uniie 5?v Ti h here W f S 0nly a meaQre employee of the Club since 1944. She 
un.versiiy uub or professors to gather notes at the end of her reminiscences I 
r^nlntinn hTI .u 0ar , d of Governor's did my share in that Club on a very low 

923 tip flS ? lt lf 5$ 0f 0ctober . salarv and 1 know ^ 't is Perhaps a little 
1923, the first Faculty Club sprang into continued on page 15 
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Pictures of cute' little harp seals-getting ^exploration. For most Norwegians ments in their whaling an 
brutally kllled/Asidefrom.the fact.lhat . sealing isn't a way of life,,' When : f eats, 
the killina is tinnecessaritv brutal, how :' Greenpeace was in'Newfoundland this , GreenpéaceV endeavours 
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Allum'ni Association, School of 
Nursing: 

Dr. Jeanne Quint Benoleil, noted 
researcher, teacherand clinician 
will discuss "Your Research in 
Nursing" in Leacock 132 at 8: 30 
pm. Admission free, everyone 
welcome. 

Grad Pics: 

The deadline for having your 
picture taken for O Id McGill 76 is 
April 15. Photos may only be 
taken at Van Dyck and Meyers 
Studio, 1121 St. Catherine St. 
West. Information sheets are 
available at the Union box office 
or at the photographer. 

Old McGill Staff: 
There will bea meeting of the Old 
McGill Staff in the Union (room 
B-44-45) Thursday at 6 pm. 

Anyone interested in working 
on the yearbook is urged to 
attend regardless of experience. 
If you would like to work on the 
book but can't make it at these 
times, please call Michael at 
either 392-8990 or 342-2947 
(evenings). 

Italian Student Society: 
Anyone interested in running for 
the Executive Council should 
pick up a nominee sheet in the 
Union Box Office before March 
30. 76. CRO M. Compari. 

Music Faculty Concert: 
Piano recital by students of 
Dorothy Morton, 1 pm. C310, 
Strathcona Music Building. 
McGill Jazz Workshop, directed 
by Gerry Denovitch, Pollack 
Concert Hall, 8:30 pm. 



Friday 

Department of Linguistics: 
Rudolph Botna (F^ee University 
of Amsterdam): "TheEpistemo- 
logical Status of the X 
convention." 2 pm, Leacock 226. 
Lecture on Modern Greek 
Literature: 

Prof. Edmund Keeley of Prince- 
ton University/ will lecture on 
"Cavafy's Universal Perspec- 
tive." Leacock Council Room 
(L820) 8:30 pm. 
Music Faculty Concert: 
Preparatoryt School Concert, 7 
pm., C310, Strathcona Music 
Building. 

McGill Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Eugene Plawutsky, 
Avril Cici, piano, Jeff Khaner, 
flute. Works by Barber, Britten, 
Martin, Prokofiev. Pollack Con- 
cert Hall, 8:30 pm. 

Saturday 
Jazz Dance: 

The McGill Jazz Dance Club In 
conjunction with Concordia will 
present Survival, 8:30pmatF.C. 
Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sher- 
brooke. Tickets on sale at the 
Union $2 admission, $1.50 for 
students. A University Innova- 
tive Dance Production. 

McGill Students of Objectivism : 
Prof. Allan Gotthelf of the Dept. 
of Philosophy at Trenton State 
will speak on "Love and 
Metaphysics: Aristotelian vs. 
Platonic." This lecture is aimed 
at a general audience and 
assumes no philosophical back- 
ground. 7:30 pm, Douglas Hall, 
Common Room, 3851 University 
St. Admission: $6.00. Info: 
739-2631 . 

Monday 

ESA: 

Prof. Wright on "Economic 
History, Old and New," at 1 pm. 
M2-37A, McLennan Library 



Ed Keenan (UCLA): "Positive 
and Negative Coreference in 
Universal Grammar," 8 pm, 
Leacock 26. 
McGill Armenian Club: 
Important meeting at 6 pm in 
Union 124. Elections of next 
year's executives. The presence 
of all members is desired. For 
more info call Ara at 272-6264. 
French Canada Studies Program 
Conference: 

ProfessorGary Caldwell, Socio- 
logy Dept., Bishop's University 
speaksatBpm, Leacock Council 
Room (8th floor). Subject: "The 
Reaction of the Quebec Anglo- 
phone community to Bill 22." 



************************************** 

I Thank you Bob and co. 

» Special thanks to Bob, 
{without whose bitching and 
{constant nagging this issue 
♦would never have gotten out in 
I time; to Frank without whose 
{never-ending patience, good 

humor and expertise the Daily 

would have looked like shit; to 

Ken whose camera work is 

unbellevable;to Carol, Chris, 
**************************************************** 
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Janet, Beefe and Terry whoso* 
typesetting ability astounds * 
one and all; and to Victor, J 
Craig, Andrew, Stacey, Robin, J 
Doug and the rest of the gang at * 
SST. { 
And of course many thanks to * 
Ron, our proofreader, the only { 
one In the world who reads every * 
word of the Dally. 
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SAVOY SOCIETY 

Tickets for tomorrow's, Fri- 
day's and Saturday's perfor- 
mances of THE YEOMEN OF 
THE GUARD by Gilbert & 
Sullivan are still available at the 
Union Box Office. Prices are 
$2.50 on Thursday and $3.50 on 
Friday and Saturday. Perfor- 
mances are at 8 pm, Moyse 
Hall, Arts Building. TICKETS 
MAY BE PURCHASED AT THE 
DOOR. This lively and enter- 
taining show Is directed by 
George Kopp and conducted by 
Wanda Kaluzny, and is not to 
be missed! For more informa- 
tion and reservations, call 
392-8926. 



Faculty Club... 

continued from page 14 

in error that I should write the above as I 
do realize that I am only a little working 
person with no college education, but I 
have my dreams." 

The rest of the book, filled with 
photographs of the opulent decor, 
reminiscences, obituaries, poems and 
limericks which, while not exactly of 
interest to nations around the globe, 
does add some personalized spice to 
the story of the great Club that 
"replaced sherry with the more 
Insidious martini." 

"It helped an awful lot of people who 
otherwise would have left McGill," 
commented one of the Club's old 
timers. 

For sooth, as McGill University 
evolves from the towering bastion of 
British empirism, to a diffuse commuter 
school whDIch must place recruitment 
ads in Metro stations, so the Faculty 
Club shall accede to the inevitable 
historical process and abandon its 
nostalgic exclusiveness, and open its 
doors to the people. Only then will the 
true history be made known. 

"When the revolution comes, we can 
turn this place into an old folks' home," 
announced one of its younger pro- 
fessors. 

"Undoubtedly," I replied, "another 
whiskey sour please." 



Women at McGill 

the year that was 
and what will be 



By Glnny Wright 

If it did any good at all, 
International Women's Year 
may have at least springboar- 
ded debate and development of 
the women's, movement here at 
McGill. 

The past schoolyear has 
witnessed the revival of the 
faltering Women's Union, a 
decision to disband the Wo- 
men's Collective Press, the 
introduction of courses dealing 
in women's content, and 
further research into the pros- 
pects for a Women's studies 
program. 

The Women's Movement may 
have appeared dead however, 
when in early February the 
Women's Union was faced with 
closing, not for financial rea- 
sons, but because of a lack of 
Interest on the part of McGill 
women. The group of women 
who had been organizing and 
coordinating the Union's acti- 
vities were confronted with a 
similar problem: present staf- 
fers were graduating this year, 
and there was no one to pick up 
where they left off. 

Many reasons were offered to 
explain the Women's Union's 
problems. The women in the 
Union blamed student apathy, 
but recognized their own failure 
to reach McGIII's women. Some 
claimed the Union's lack of 
ideology was the problem while 
others said they never knew 
where the Union was, or even 
that it existed. 

Whatever the reasons, the 
crisis seemed to do the 
Women's Union more good 
than harm. In mid-February, a 
meeting called to ultimately 
decide the fate of the Union, 
was attended by over thirty 
women interested in saving and 
helping the Union. The ques- 
tion was no longer one of 
survival, but rather improve- 
ment. Students could no longer 
deny the existence of the 
Union; likewise the Union 
realized it could no longer deny 
the existence of McGill's 
women. 

Despite the problems, the 
Women's Union has accom- 
plished a great deal over the 
two years it has been opera- 
ting. After setting up a centre, 
A Room of One's Own, in the 
Student Union building during 
the second semester of last 
year, the women established a 
library of books and periodicals 
and organized a number of 
conferences, lectures, spee- 



ches, and consciousness- 
raising groups. This year, the 
Union not only continued In 
these activities, but also 
doubled its library, acquired a 
printing press, set up printing 
classes, established a women's 
carpentry collective, organized 
a car mechanics course and put 
on a film festival. 

Laura Fox, one of the Union's 
organizers, said that since the 
crisis, the Union has changed 
its constitution and will be run 
"more like a collective" in the 
coming year. "It was partly the 
former structure that led to its 
demise," Fox said. "There were 
too few people involved in the 
decision-making process." 

As for next year, Fox believes 
that there should be no 
problem getting staff and noted 
that a position of a paid 
coordinator has been estab- 
lished. "The Union is more 
active now than it's ever been," 
she said. "We have new Input 
to get things together, and this 
should continue next year." 

'The recent decision of the 
Women's Collective Press to 



Women's Movement which had 
developed out of movements in 
the 1960s. The WCP restricted 
its membership to women on 
the grounds that women, unlike- 
other oppressed groups which 
are ghettoed, did not have a 
place in which to meet alone, 
and must be together to fight 
their oppression. 

The WCP, the first Canadian 
university feminist paper, was 
always something "more than 
just a newspaper". Since then, 
the WCP also helped to organize 
three conferences. 

ït was established at! the 
Women in Political Action and 
Organizing that they and other 
feminists had made a mistake 
in isolating the Women's Move- 
ment from "the struggles of 
working class and minority 
women." Believing the move- 
ment and the paper itself had 
ignored the class question, and 
became a forum for bourgeois 
feminists, the WCP announced 
its decision to disband at the 
end of this semester. The idea 
was not to abandon the strug- 
gle against the oppression of 




Although only a few courses 
on women are now offered, it is 
likely that there will be more. In 
late November, the Arts and 
Science Undergraduate Society 
granted a total of S1500 to 
Barbara Scales and Basia Hell- 
wig for work which would 
facilitate studies on women at 
McGill. 

Hellwig and Scales began 
their research, entitled A 
Prospectus for Women's Stu- 
dies, last summer under an 
Opportunities for Youth grant. 
During that time, they compiled 
an annotated bibliography in 
such areas as Women in 
Literature, Women in Religion, 
Self-Determinatlon: Rape and 
Abortion Laws, Working Class 
Women in the French Revo- 




disband, also seemed to be a 
problem of disinterest on the 
part of McGill's students. 
However, the WCP announced 
that its decision was political, 
rather than a problem with staff 
and organization. 

The Women's Collective Press 
was first organized in the fall of 
1974. Although service as a 
forum for McGill women, it 
existed not so much to repre- 
sent these particular women, 
as to serve as a voice for the 



women, but rather to take 
greater steps towards change 
for all oppressed groups. 

Not all of the attention 
towards women has been 
"extra-curricular". Courses 
specializing in women's con- 
tent were introduced this year 
by the English, Anthropology, 
Commerce, Education and Po- 
litical Science departments. 
Other courses began to include 
more women's content as a part 
of their instruction. 



lution and Women in Music. 
According to Hellwig, the 
bibliography will be in print 
within the next two or three 
weeks, but it has already served 
as a basis for much of their 
work done at McGill. 

Their research is to include 
meeting and talking with pro- 
fessors of various departments, 
but Hellwig reported that as yet 
"there has been little feedback" 
from the letters sent out to 
department heads a few weeks 



ago. By meetino with pro- 
fessors, the women hope to 
encourage more women's con- 
tent in courses, as well as more 
courses specializing on 
women. 

Both Scales and Hellwig 
have also been working with 
the Women's Union. Students 
doing research in women's 
studies may receive biblio- 
graphical information from 
them through the Union or 
through McLennan's reference 
desk. They have also set up a 
file of magazine and newspaper 
clippings in the library of A 
Room of One's Own. New 
clippings aie regularly added to 
the file which contains infor- 
mation on a number of subjects 
including rape, abortion, and 
women in Canada, and so- 
cialist countries such as Viet- 
nam and China. 

The Women's Union's grow- 
ing library might niso see some 
improvement as both women 
are arranging for he subject 
indexing ot its books and 
periodicals. 

This year, women were cer- 
tainly not forgotten or ignored 
at McGill. In fact, the year 
seems to have been one of the 
more active ones for women yet 
seen at this university. The 
Women's Union was able to 
generate new interest, and the 
work of Scales ami Hellwig'is 
likely to insure that women will 
not be overlooked in university 
courses. 

The disbandirip of the- 
Women's Collective Press is 
not a result of failure, but 
rather a change in position 
which, although still refusing 
to ignore the "women ques- 
tion", is an awareness of the 
need to struggle for change for 
all oppressed groups. 

Still, the recognition of 
women has been due to the 
efforts of only a small core of 
women at McGill. Whether the 
lack of participation is due to 
apathy or a fear on the part of 
McGill women to initiate and 
take responsibility is hard to 
ascertain, but the anilities and 
opinions ol these women are 
needed if next year is to be as 
fruitful for women as this one 
has been. 
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ANNOUNCING 



CqrialeS M. Mackay 

Pro(r.j5orof Communication, 
University of Keolo 

speaking on 

'Synapse & Spirit: 

A Neuroscientist's Approach 
to the Christian Faith' 

Friday, April 2nd, Main Ampitheatre 
Royal Victoria Hospital, 8 p.m. 

■Information: Dr. Manley, local 5401 
EVERYONE IS WELCOME 



Have you been wondering what to do 
with all that stuff cluttering 
up your room? 

Save Montréal/Montréal Sauvons 

is organizing a Flea Market 
for early May. 



We desperately need any donations- 
especially books & rummage. 
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Touring 
CluB 
Montréal 



IF YOUR DIPLOMA IS ENOUGH OF A 
PROBLEM FOR YOU LEAVE US 
YOUR CAR'S 




EMERGENCY CAR SERVICE 

24 hours a (lay. 7 days a week. No charge tor thu first 
calls during the yoar. 

- TRAVEL SERVICE 

Personal road itinerary survice across America. 
(Road .niant, informations, triptyques.) 

— MOBILE INSPECTION 

A 100 chock points of your cor executed liy an expert 
mechanician for the flat ratu of $25.00. 

- AFFILIATED ACROSS THE WORLD 

In 120 countries, with (A. A. A., F.I. A., A.A., R.A.C.) 



- MEMBER FEE 
S20.00 a year plus S5.00 the first yoar. 

- 17 OTHER SERVICES 
■ _ 

For moro informations call or Write to: 

LOUIS VEZINA 

Touring club Montreal 
1401 McGill Collego 
Montréal. H3A 125 
TEL.: 288-71 11 (25) 



m 
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Good Luck on Your Exams 
& Have a Great Summer! 



St. Denis 
Ornemental Inc. 



ETABLIE DEPUIS 4 GENERATIONS 
ESTABLISHED FOR 4 GENERATIONS 



6220 

TEL: 321 -6603 
2609 



JULES HEBERT 
PRESIDENT 



3640 BOUL. INDUSTRIEL BLVD. 
MONTREAL-NORD 





WHEN TRAVELING OUTSIDE CANADA DONT: 



— Carry anything across an 
international border for 

a stranger 

— Work in a foreign country 
without permission 

— Run out of money 

— Deal in illegal currency 
or black market 

— Fail to have a ticket 'home' 



Forget or lose your 
identification (passport, or 
other) 

Fail to obtain a visa when 
required 

Violate local laws and 
offend customs and 
sensibilities 
Possess illegal drugs 



1+ 



External Affairs 
Canada 



Affaires extérieures 
Canada 
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March 
26 

mtheMcGUl 
Biology Students 

Union 

Elections 




VOYAGES 




TRAVEL 



735-4528 W 735-1182 

WO COTt DES NEICiS RD. SUITE 420 MONTREAL. OU6. HJT l<6 



GREAT 
SUMMER 
VACATIONS 



• To the Greek Islands, or 

• To the Orient 

• Charters to London from $249. 

Tours departing London plus highlights ^6f 
Europe and Ancient Greece or Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey and Bulgaria or Southern Spain, 
Portugal and Morocco or 20 days from London 
highlighting a bus tourto Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Berlin and Warsaw. 1st s 
class accommodation, 3 meals a day less nine 
lunches: $649. 

• Car rentals, camper buses and 
Eurail passes available. 

• Youth fare open return valid for one year. 

Charters: Germany, Amsterdam, and Brussels 
Paris Special: 80 days, $309, June Departure 

• Easter special to Costa del Sol: 

9 days, 2 meals a day: $449. 

• Hotel, transfers, all inclusive. 

• Specials arranged for students to Korea, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo & other points 

Far East. 

• Special to India: 

We can arrange for you to stay in India for over 
2 months for under $1,000, all inclusive. 




EUROPE 

less I /^cccnwrnj 
Shan 1/2 fare 

1-vvn. /wi 1 J *J*r *c»i«ce piymfni itqutrtd 

(314) 885-3311 
® UnsTravel Charters 

Box 508, Cuba, Mo. 65453 



HOUSING 



Sublet May HI, nice 4M lu mi shed, almost on 
cam pus, 645 Prince Arthur W. . apt 2, 849-0083 
1(225). 

SUBLET — Urge 3% May 1-Sepl 1 lopllon 10 
renew lease) 1180. unlurnlahod, privai* 
balcony, swimming pool, sauna, jundeek. de 
M*Honn»uv« & Alwaler. call 931-4033, 

9 ROOM apartment to sublet: close to McOIII, 
option to renew leait, available May 1, phone 
849-7647, renl 5170, 

SUBLET JW ept on University, lumlihed, 
(190, May 1 lo Aug 3t, call 64IW0. 

2 people needed trom May to Sept. Own room, 
aome turn. Ut a month with util. 4M Pin* W . . 
No. 33. call 849-6714. 

ToSublet: spacious 6' . wllhvlewol Mi. Royal 
4 near McOIII, available June 1-Sept 1, call 
849-4062 evts aller 9. 

Sublot May 1 . large lumlihed 4 'i , 3S67 Aylmer 
No. 2. 849-3MI «Vil |(200|. 

Sublet mid-May-Sept, option to lease, SVi. 
Prince Arlhuri Du rocher |3 mln Irom McGIII|, 
849 2663, (270 monlhly, 

Economical light moving, reasonable rates, 
843 8138. 

Sublet 7 room Hal near McOIII June 1-Sept 1, 
lease renewable, (ISO > ulllltles, 848-4884. 

SUBLET MAY 1 lo August 31 tV> on Aylmer 4 
Sherbrooke, lumlshed, private entrance, 
quiet, coiy. (100. phone 84 3-3404. ' 

Sublet 2', completely lumlshed eslras, SI. 
Urbain & Pine May I lo Sept 1, bright, neal, 
(175. lei. 849-6420 aller g. 

Sublet-May J [Lease option], *</, unlumlsh- 
«d, laundry room, downtown near metro A 
bus, 2257 St. Marc. 837-1058 aller 4. 

SUBLET: May 1,2'.* hlghrlse-Durocher. Can 
have lor 2 months or eitend leas*. Phone 
849-0339 suppsrtlme-S170 per monlh. 
Sublel l*rge4W dining room, balcony, laundry 
room, comer ol Grand Blvd. 1 Sherbrooke. 
Furnished, Mey to Sept., dates negotiable, 
(250 monthly; 464-8881. 

Sublet: charming 3</i May 1-Aug 31 |laase re- 
newable) comer Prince Arthur-Ourocher. Par- 
llally lumlshed, (135 [Incl. waler] 549-0200. 
Sublet: May 1-Aug 15. modem, spacious 1V>, 
beautllul balcony, minute* Irom McOIII, 3433 
Durochar, option lo renew, rani 1150 par 
monlh. 845-673». 

SPACIOUS tv, apt. to sublet May t-Aug 31 
n*ar McOIII campus t gym. P*rtly lumlshed 
With bar, large kitchen. 4 bedrooms. (300 
monlhly. call Don or Paul al 844-0767. 
UROENT-rtcherche 5Vi ou SVj ou plus, 
Outremont, plateau Monl-Royal, Quartier SI. 
Louis pour I* plut IAI possible avant l'été 
téléphone 274-1752. Herv». 

Female wanted lo (hare 5 12 with 2 alu. 
lemalat May thru Stpl on Pin* 4 Hutchison, 
(70 monthly each, call evening* 649-5522. 
Sublet SVi May 1-Sept 1 near Milton 1 
Hutchison. (140, lumlshtd available, leas* 
ren»wable, 645-2 656. 

Sublet: May 1 lo S*pl 1, lumlshed, 3563 
University, ept 1», 842-4901. 

Sublet-large, clean 2Vj on Pine 1 Ourocher 
Irom May 1-Aug 31 with option to renew, 
(190. recently wallpapered 4 painted, phone 
649-8505. 

Warned: apt. to sublet starting May 1 with 
opllon lo renew leas*. 2 bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen 1 baihroom, prêter near 
campui, phone 043-6975 or 849-0505. 
Sublel: lumlshed 1 V, on Lome Ave. Irom May 
1 10 June 1, lease renewable. J 125- renl 
negotiable, everything Included, 842-0047 or 
761-1340. 

Apartment to sublel: 3Vi rooms lumlshed, 
Urge & separata rooms, June-August, quiet 
solid building, clos* lo campus, 3450 
Durochar, (195, c«H-f«2-1059. 

LARGE 1W with balcony, 3575 University, 
(127 per month, aublet May-Sept, opllon to 
renew. Call 844-3266 aller 6.' 

Sublet-baautllully lumlshed |or unlumlshed] 
5V4 .apt. on Nun't Island, Indoor-outdoor 
pools, sauna, tennis. 15 mln. bus rid*. May 
l-Sept 1, call 787-9132. ' 

Sublet: 3V, plus 2 baths, lumlshed-cenlral. 
downtown, location In qulal building with 
balcony-May 1-Sepl 1-(130 par monlh. 1450 
Overdale no. 10, 661-2229. 

Apt, lo share May 1st. 849-09 11. 

Sublet May 1-Sepl 1, IV* on Aylmer near 
Sherbrooke, unfurnished, balcony, (94 per 
monlh. Call 849-7429 aller 1 1 pm.. keep try ing. 

Sublet Urge 4',) May 1. with opllon to renew. 
Pine 4 Durocher. 849-481 5, 

Sublel: May-Aug.^'-? lumlshed, convenient 
location on Lincoln at Quy, (225, phone 
933-6017, enjoy. ' P 

ENORMOUS bathtub to SUBLET: comes with 
7Vr more BIO rooms. May-June (option to 
renew). Pine * Durocher. (245, call 845-0 011. 
SUBLET May 1-AugJt lopllon lo renew] on 
Prince Arthur * Hutchison. (270 lumlshed 
close to McOIII, parking available, 842-7556 



Reduced Rate Theatre 
Tickets For Students 



REVUE THEATRE: 
Bad Habits 
by Terrence McNally 
April 7 and 8 

CENTAUR 1: 

Tho Newfoundland Loggers' Strike 
by Rick Satutin 
This Friday, March 26 



$1.00 



S1.50 



sponsored mcgix 



Tickets on sale now 
at the Union Box Office. 



McGIL ff -ya 

*v ARTS& 
SCIENCE 



Debating Union presents 

(in memory of 1776) 

Tax-resister, anarchist, and author 

Karl Hess 

'Living without government 
in a governmental world' 



Wednesday, April 7th, 8 p.m. 

Leacock 26 

Students 25 cents 
Others 75 cents 



Continued on pig* 22 



Student Christian 
Movement 
at 

The Yellow Door 

3625 Aylmer St. 
presents 

HOMEMADE HEALTHY 
LUNCHES 



daily from 11 a.m.— 2 p.m.* 



99cent SPECIAL 
Homemade Soup 
Hot Meal 
Tea or Coffee 
[all you need] 




EXTRA-SPECIALS 
25cents—35cents 

Cakes, pies 
Cookies, desserts 
sandwiches 
beverages 



' until end of term 




The canonization 
of Beth une the 
'Christian' 



by CharlieClark 

The years spent working with Norman 
Bethunehaveleftanindelibleimpression 
on Mary Isabel Roach, a woman who. 
assisted Bethune as an anaesthetist at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital way back in 
the early thirties. 

"You either had to like him to dislike 
him. There was no in between, "she says. 
"In the operating room you were down to 
bare essentials and you got to know the 
real person. Some doctors say things 
they don't mean and you could spot the 
shams really quickly." 

To Miss Roach, Bethune was 
Christlike. As one biographer has 
written, he was a man who was painfully 
conscious of his weaknesses and whose 
turbulent personal life gradually became 
completely merged with the fate of the 
world's people. 

And yet, this saint-like intensity 
continues to mystify his Canadian 
descendants. 

The debate over the reasons behind 
Bethune's super-altruism were rekindled 
when, in 1961 , the People's Republic of 
China offered to buy his house, and with 
the emergence of Canadian nationalism, 
Bethune was institutionalized as pure 
Canadiana, 

A man like Bethune is a puzzle to 
people. Last year's play at the Centaur 
Theatre, while attempting to unravel the v 
character of the man who gave the final r 
years of his life to war-torn people in 
Spain and China, devoted two-thirds of 
the dialogue to his rocky marital life here 
in Canada. There is a need to penetrate 
beyond his imageof austere purity. A film 
is now in the making. 

"People have been reticient about 
giving Bethune any honour at all," ex- 
claims Roach, who now works at the 
Nurses' Registry. "In China, he's the 
most well known of all next to Mao." The 
Bethune who Roach knew in Montreal 
was a doctor markedly unorthodox. 
Asic'p from being one of the early 



supporters of socialized medicine, Beth- 
une was. as Roach calls him, twenty 
yearsahead of his time in employing new 
techniques in the field of thoracoplasties 
(chest surgery). 

"He was extremely .aggressive and 
worked very quickly," she says, "while 
his partner, Dr. Edward Archibald, took 
hours. He brought In everything new and 
different. And you know doctors, they 
work according to a pattern, and 
whenever something revolutionary 
comes along, they think it's no good." 
Using Instruments which he himself had 
invented, Bethune would try new 
techniques on himself that he. wouldn't 
use on patients. Miss Roach remembers 
helpingadministertheneedletohimwith 
no anaesthetic. All this created many 
enemiesfor the man, and they called him 
an "incompetent nut." 

"He lost a lot more patlenjs than Dr. 
Archibald, but it's really unfair, since 
theyalways gave him the patients which 
they knew were going to die anyway,': 
Miss Roach continued. 

"But an awful lot of Canadians are 
forgetting some of the nasty, child-like 
things that he did," she cautions. "He 
was an impossible man to live with and 
his life with his wife Francis was 
devastating." Bethune and his wife were 
divorcedafterhecontracted tuberculosis 
which was believed to be terminal, but 
were remarrlqd after his surprise 
recovery. "He was almost amoral and a 
lot of women who should have known 
better were crazy about him," she 
continues. "It was his brute strength and 
masculinity,. ..but his wife was just the 
opposite, dainty" and feminine. He 
always loved herand even his letters from 
China show how pathetically true that 
was." After their second divorce, 
Bethune even moved in fora while with 
Francis and her new husband after she 
had married a third time. He was intense 
indeed. 

Miss Roach portrays a Bethune who 
knew no value for money. While some 



people called him a thief, Bethune used 
to walk down the street and suddenly 
hand over his money toaprostituteor buy 
somechildren new shoes. To him, money 
was something you just spent, without 
ever thinking of tomorrow, in spite of the 
fact that in those days, doctors were 
^comparatively poor. Yet he also thrived 
on fancy clothes. 

"I remember he used to go to meetings 
and make crazy statements Just to make 
people mad so" he could find out what 
they thought," she relates. Bethune the 
enigma. 

"But he was magnificent in the end," 
Roach says with a smile. She saw him 
last in 1 935, before he left for the Spanish' 
Civil war. 

Although Bethune wasn't the inventor 
of the blood transfusion, he was the first 
to bring it to troops at the front, where he 
would store the blood in dirt trenches to 
keep it warm. Back in those days, a 
transfusion, even when performed in a 
hospital would take a nurse all afternoon 
and one recipient,often required ten or 
fifteen donors. 

Dr. Bethune arrived in China when 
Mao's Red Army was losing 9 out of 10 
wounded troops from infection alone. 
Being the only doctor In the north, he 
quickly set up mobile hospitals and in 
just a few months had begun sending 
troops back to the front. He would work 
for days without rest, clad only in rags 
and cheap sandals. When he died in 1 939 
from his own infection, his weight had 
dropped to 90 lbs. 

1 Insplteof his life-long concern for the 
oppressed and his present-day saint- 
hood in China, Miss Roach doesn't 



believe that Bethune was ideologically a 
communist. "He wasn't a communist as 
they are today and the party was never 
more than a minor part of his life," she 
says. 

"He knew he had a mission and, being 
fed up with lifehere, he saw his chance to 
do something worthwhile." When 
Bethune returned from Spain in search of 
funds for his project, the Catholic Sacred 
Heart Hospital where he formally 
worked, was perturbed that he was siding 
with the Spanish Republicans. His 
reputation was deteriorating. 

"He had nothing to come back to in 
Canadaand wasdestltute both medically 
and financially. He wasn't really a martyr 
but was always at the top or the bottom, 
one extreme or the other," she says. "He 
finally decided to work 'til he dropped 
dead." It was an extremism that 
continues to inspire people, as Bethune 
"the communist" is being assimilated 
intoCanadian heritage more as Bethune, 
"The Christian." 

Miss Roach believes that both 
biographies of Norman Bethune, Allan 
and Gordon's "The Sword, the Scalpel" 
and Roderick Stewart's "Bethune", are 
good but sees the former as "more 
Bethune." 

"The Sword, the Scalpel" was writ- 
ten when Bethune was still alive by 
people who were his friends," she says. 
"Sometimes, in retrospect, there is a 
tendency for writers to present only the 
rosy side." 

Her conclusion: "Bethune packed 
more into his 40 years than most of us do 
in a hundred." 
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Francophones.. 

continued from page 5 



members of AGELF to meet the 
executive committee. 

Villeneuve expressed suspi- 
cion about this request by 
Steedman, and as the Daily was 
going to press, she maintained 
that a letter was being sent to 
Steedman as of March 23, 
reiterating AGELF's desire that 
all its members attend. 

"We don't want our inten- 
tions misunderstood," claimed 
Villeneuve. "We are not a 
political organization, we sim- 
ply want to improve relations 
around here. We don't want 
people to feel afraid or that 
whatever they decide will be 



ineffective." 

Villeneuve declared that one 
of the major pitfalls along the 
way has been Steedman's 
extreme unresponsive attitude 
toward her and her ideas on 
their very . first encounter. 
Steedman was unavailable for 
comment as he was out of 
town, but his secretary Ma- 
dame Desroches, also the Ad-, 
ministrative Assistant of the 
Department, said that he was 
misinterpreted by Villeneuve at 
that first meeting. 

One member from AGELF 
told the Dally that the present 
course evaluation system in the 
department Is absurd. 

"The students never get to 
see the results of the evalua- 
tions though Steedman says he 
discusses them with the 
professors. Our own bit of 
investigation- tells us a very 
different story." 



AGELF alleges that the 
philosophy behind the course 
evaluations in the French 
Literature department is all 
wrong. As one member said, 
"They act as if the evaluations 
are strictly for the teachers, not 
the students. Steedman thinks 
the professors will never agree 
to a change in the course 
evaluation format. We dis- 
agree." 

Villeneuve asserted that the 
students in the department 
don't even know where to go to 
appeal essay marks and get 
their papers re-read. She 
pointed out that the body that 
handles such affairs, the 
"Comité des Affaires aux Etu- 
diants" is comprised of four 
professors who first cross- 
examine the student in ques- 
tion, then ask for the profes- 
sor's point of view, the result 
being that students do not 



know whose view the Comité 
will favour in their final 
judgement. Thus, for this 
• reason, many students don't 
even bother to appeal or get 
their essays re-read. 

But. as Villeneuve stated as 
an afterthought, "perhaps this 
is not characteristic of this 
department alone but of all 
McGill." 

As one AGELF member 
remarked, "some teachers here 
don't even know of the exis- 
tence of the executive com- 
mittee, and what may be even 
worse, some of them are 
unaware that they themselves 
belong to a particular' com- 
mittee.' This again is due to the 
counter-productive state of 
affairs within the department." 

AGELF Intends to submit 
their constitution to the ASUS 
to obtain official recognition as 
soon as possible. 



On June first, the French 
Literature Department will re- 
ceive its first official chair- 
person In several years. Ville- 
neuve believes that if the asso- 
ciation Is not accepted by then, 
it might very well never be 
accepted. AGELF does not 
want the new chairperson to be 
able to delay the recognition of 
the association. They want to 
be accepted, not on a theore- 
tical basis, but on a realistic . 
basis. They want no questions , 
to remain as to whether or not 
they exist. 

"The situation in this de- 
partment cannot remain as it Is 
much longer," concludes Ville- 
neuve. "If not corrected, it 
could explode. As some pro- 
fessors have said, June first 
may be the first day of war." 

Tomorrow will be an impor- 
tant day for members of 
AGELF. 
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Spain: "The laws of Franco are 



by Jeff Kessler 



regime would lift the 37-year-old 
organizational ban on such 
parties as the Socialists and the 

Corn- 
groups, 
remain 



When Francisco Franco died Christian Democrats, 

towards the end of last fall, it munist and separatist 

was both hoped and feared that however, would still 

the floodgates of forty years of illegal. 

quashed protest would open, The ,law would include 

and the new government of King changes in the penal code to 

Juan Carlos would be forced to allow political parties like the 

accepta wide set of reforms very Socialists and Christian Demo- 

quickly. crats to hold meetings and make 

Juan Carlos and Premier propaganda without incurring 

Carlos Arias Navarro have the stiff penalties prescribed by 

maintained that they "will Franco. The reforms still have to 

vigourously oppose any attempt be approved by the quite 

to hand Spain over to the conservative Cortes (parlia- 

mobs...orto chop the country to ment). 

bits," apparently in reference to Apparently, these "drastic" 

the deluge of strikes which has reforms are too much for many 

hit Madrid and the nationalistic on the right to take: "Noonehas 

marches, strikes, and violence the right to suppose that the 

occurring in the Basque and first government of the mon- 

Catalan regions. Arias said last archy... proposes to dismantle 

week that "Spain will proceed the (Franco) regime," said Jose 

forward, but at a realistic and Antonio Giron last week. Giron 
dignified pace." 

However, despite all the 
recent rumblings from the 
nationalists and from the left, 
the greatest threat to liberty in 
Spain in 1976 is the same as it 



was in 1936— the 
right wing. 

Lately, it has been the right 
which has shown the greatest 
resistance to the slow-reform 
policies of the new government. 
The spark to this resistance was 
the announcement earlier this 
month that the Juan Carlos 



is a former labor minister and 
president of a confederation 
representingveteransof thecivil 
war. He is presently a member of 
the Cortes. Giron added, "We 
accept the government's pro- 



Allan Kessler is presently living 
in Madrid. Jeff Kessler is not. 



very powerful posed reform only insofar as it 
does not undermine the founda- 
tions of the regime..." 

Giron said the policy of Prime 
Minister Arias wascontradictory 
and had plunged Spain into 
"unprecedented confusion." 

The government announce- 
ment was also followed by a 
press conference held by the 
Spanish National Front (FNE) on 
March 1 1 , in which it stated that 



while "...political regimes must 
adapt themselves to new 
circumstances. ..we are op- 
posed to any bicameral system 
based in 'inorganic' universal 
sùf f rage... and will doeverything 
possible to prevent this from 
becoming reality." 

From 1939 until the recent 
announcement, the FNE, which 
was Franco's personal govern- 
ment, was also the only political 
organization allowed in Spain. 

Speaking for the FNE, also 
known as the Falange, former 
minister Fernandez-Cuesta said 
"For us the concept of the 
'organic*. democracy is funda- 
mental. ..and 'inorgariic' univer- 
sal suffrage does not conform 
with our system." 

Fernandez-Cuesta added that 
"It is unconstitutional to 
establish them (political par- 
ties), but if this policy becomes 
official, legislation will be 
introduced to keep outside 
those parties which negate the 
proper democracy..." and "...if 
there is a national referendum 
and these reforms are approved, 
we will accept them, but we will 
also fight with all the legal 
weapons within our reach." 

Considering that the FNE has 
been organized for 37 years and 
that theonly other party with any 
tight organization— the Com- 
munist Party— is banned from 
government, the road to even the 
most minor electoral reform in 
Spain faces huge pitfalls. For 
one thing, the Falangists know 
that most Spaniards are tired of 




Right-wing supporters rode through the centre of Madrid as a 
show of force last January 20th. 



such a restricted lifestyle— a 
lifestyle that for the sake of 
stability, crushed any liberty and 
any pretense of respect from the 
rest of Europe. They also realize 
participation of any centrist 
parties in the government would 
severelytest theirability tohang 
ontoeven the smallest morsel of 
power. 

Finally, the National Front 
senses that as lona as old 
unreconcileable factions don't 
reappear, the Spanish people 
will want to get the memory of 
"El Caudillo" behind them as 
fast as possible. To this end the 
National Front knows that it is 
still, and may always be, the 



party of Franco. 

For these reasons, it is the 
right and not the left which 
should bear the most scrutiny 
towards any power play against 
the gradual reformist policies of 
Juan Carlos. The FNE controls 
the parliament which must 
approve laws of à King who 
seems servile to it; the party is 
still closely associated with the 
old power guard in the Army. 

Despite the headlines made 
by dissident soldiers, separa- 
tists, labor leaders, students, 
communists and socialists, it is 
the Old Order which still is in 
charge. Spain has not changed 
that much. ..yet. 



••• 



unalterable until the end of time!" — Falange 



by Jeff Kessler and 
Allan Kessler 

There Is a saying: "La 
democracia organ ica se viene 
del organo de Franco." (The 
organic democracy comes from 
the organ of Franco). 

In some ironic respects this 
"organic democracy" is close 
to communism in theory. 
Franco's version of a union was 
a unitary national entity repre- 
senting both management and 
labor. In this way conflict was 
supposed to be alleviated. 

The larger society was 
supposed to amplify this 
situation. The national system 
was intended to eliminate any 
' possible class conflict because 
everybody was supposed to be 
one big happy family. Of 
course Franco was big daddy 
and his ' officers were big 
brothers. 

One must also realize the 
roots of the language of 
Franquismo within his organic 
democracy. Franco took every 
political phrase ever invented 
and gave it a new meaning.. He 
had to. It must be remembered 
that it was Franco's supporters 
who were the insurrectionists 
and rebels and when he finally 
won he. had to legitimize his 



This is the only "second part of 
■': a series" that Mr. Kessler has 
completed a//, year. ,, : , w 



own rule in some way. The 
Generalissimo did this by 
wiping out all previous political 
structures, changing all laws, 
in effect Inventing a new 
political language. Words like 
organic and Inorganic were 
used to describe the concor- 
dance and compatibility of any 
political process with the 
tenets of Franquismo. 

Only one word was never 
"rehabilitated" — the notion or 
a "republica". In fact, it never 
appeared at all until the death 
of Franco. 

Another reason the proposed 
reform legislation in Spain is 
faring so poorly with the right 



is because it is diametrically 
opposed to the legal founda- 



tions of the Franco dictatorship 
— "Los Principios del Movi- 
miento" (The Principles of the 
Movement). 

Fernandez-Cuesta said in the 
FNE news conference that 
while, "we see ourselves as 
obligated in part to recognize 
them . . . political parties are 
contrary to Falangist orthodoxy 
and the Fundamental Laws of 
our movement." 

What are these principles 
that are used to justify every- 
thing? During the Franco 
regime seven basic laws were 
"passed" which constituted the 
entire Spanish Constitution. 
For example, the 6th law drawn 
up in 1958. It is unbearable and 
impossible to retract until the 



end of time. It is perhaps the 
only one like it in the entire 
world. It states three simple 
things: 

- There is a unity between the 
people and the land of Spain. 
(In other words - no region- 
alism) 

- The Spanish state is 
Catholic 

- The Spanish government is 
a monarchy (strange when one 
considers that Franco suspen- 
ded the monarchy for 40 years.) 

No matter how far-fetched 
these laws appear they take on 
an immediately ominous mean- 
ing when a member of the 
National Front can say that in 
his opinion the Fundamental 
Principles of the Movement can 
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never be put to a national 
referendum because they are 
"permanent and inalterable." 

The results of laws which 
could apply with amoeba-like 
generality to almost any legal 
situation "until the end of time" 
and continued nebulous terms 
like "organic democracy" were 
precisely the means Franco 
used to legitimize himself in 
front of the Spanish people, 
even as they began to grow 
weary of his leaden weight. 

However, the attempt on the 
part of the FNE to apply these 
means in order to cling to 
power is a sick, but dangerous 
joke: Fernandez-Cuesta illus- 
trated exactly this point at the 
conclusion of the press con- 
ference when he said that the 
Falange is not an organization 
of the right nor the left. "We 
support social reforms just like 
the left." He added that the 
Spanish National Front would 
not have objections to forming 
coalitions with the left on 
social policy, better yet, it 
could unite with a progressive 
leftist party as it also could 
with a liberal and financially 
based party on the right." 

This comes to pass ol course 
as long as the parties follow the 
Fundamental Laws for organic 
representation . . ." 

My, the Falange has come a 
long way since Guernica. 
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Back to the Stone Age in no time 



by Katherine Gutkind 

"The Trident nuclear submarine and 
missile system is the pre-eminent sign 
of death, in our times. But this $2 
billion war machine, capable of 
destroying 408 separate targets with 
blasts three times as powerful as the 
Hiroshima bomb, can also be a way to 
life. " 

— From Trident To Life 

Pacific LlfeCommunity,June30, 1975 



What role does McGill University play 
in the creation of the Trident nuclear 
submarine, oranyothernuclear weapon? 
Denials pour in from all spheres of the 
academic community, yet one cannot be 
oblivious to the known fact of McGill's 
implications in United States military 
research a couple of years ago. 

Nevertheless, there are some people 
Involved with McGill who have worked at 
the nuclear facility at Chalk River, 
Ontario, and who belong to Canadian 
companies depending on US contracts, 
such as Noranda. 

Can McGill be so isolated? One just 
has to go outside of McGill to Montreal 
where "Velan Engineering makes high 
precision valves for US submarines, and 
Canadian Vickers produces the hulls for a 
new line of nuclear-powered attack 
submarines." (The Forge, March 11, 
1976.) 

Then to the whole of Canada, where 
"Canadian companies like CAE Electron- 
ics, de Havilland, Noranda, and Marine 
Industries, and American companies In 
Canada like Westinghouse and RCA do a 
lot of military work". 

Increasing wariness about nuclear 
weapons in general is being voiced by 
many political, social, and environ- 
mental groups. Just recently, at McGill 
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Samuel Holden Lovejoy spoke before 
showing his film, "Lovejoy's Nuclear 
War"; a film about getting all citizens 
aware of the dangers of- nuclear power. 

Lovejoy'sf Ilm was prompted by his act 
of sabotage in early 1 974 and subsequent 
trial after he toppled a 500-foot steel 
weather tower in Montague, Massachu- 
setts. The tower was to be part of a project 
to construct one of the largest nuclear 
power plants ever. Lovejoy immediately 
turned himself into authorities with a 
statement ".decrying the dangers of 
nuclear power and accusing the govern- 
ment and the utility industry of 
conspiracy and despotism". He was 
subsequently acquitted.- 

Although the United States and the 
USSR are presently the two_ most 
powerful nations in terms of nuclear 
destructive capacity, Canada is certainly 
aiding the arms race. Canada exports 
over $300 million worth of military 
equipment, making it the highest 
per-capitacannon merchant in the world. 
Canada ranks sixth in arms merchandis- 
ing and is the largest supplier to the U.S. 

The Canadian government will spend 
$1 00 billion on nuclear energy in the next 
fifteen years. Quantitatively, this means 
115 nuclear reactors will be established 
in Canada by the end of the century, at a 
billion dollars each. When Trudeau was 
questionedrecentlyonthevalidityof the 
amount of money being drafted towards 
this goal, his answer was merely, "I 
suppose you can quibble about ten 
billion here and ten billion there". 

The US's "Strategic Triad" is 
composed of land based intercontinental 
ballistic- missiles (ICBM's), long-range 
aircraft (B52 and F-11 bombers), and 
sea-based ballistic missiles carried on 
submarines (SLBMs). The latter now 
consists of the new Trident submarine 
and missile system. The Tridents are to 
supplement and supercede the existing 
Polaris-Poseidon submarines. 

Each submarine (and there will be ten) 
will carry 408 nuclear weapons. The 
Polaris carries 160 nuclear weapons, 
Each Trident will have 24 missiles and 
each missile will have 17 nuclear 
weapons. Thus," the ten Tridents will 
carry a total of 4,080 separate nuclear 
weapons. 

The 24 missiles will havea firing range 
of 4,500— 6,000 miles (the latter to be 
achieved at a laterdate). The missiles will 
be able to be independently targeted to 
different destinations— Multiple Inde- 
pendently Targeted Re-entry Vehicle— 
MIRV. The total capacity for the ten-sub 
fleet will mean that it will be capable of 
destroying 4,080 targets, in less than 
three minutes. 

"Nearly two football fields long, four 
stories high, and weighing 18,000 tons, 
the Trident nuclear-powered submarine 
will be bigger than any of the Navy's 
cruisers. Defence planners argue that 
the Tridents have several advantages 
over the Polaris-Poseidon subs that 




increase "survivability": quieter oper- 
ation for escaping detection, superior 
sonar for self-defence; and increased 
mobility by doubling the cruising speed 
to 40 mph." (From Trident To Life). 

"Survivability" in nuclear warfare is 
becoming Increasingly important. Trad- 
itionally, nuclear weapons were pro- 
duced to deter nuclear war. If both the 
two world superpowers (US and USSR) 
have the capacity to destroy each other, 
then both will avoid a "nuclear 
doomsday", according to the nuclear 
deterence argument. 

The traditional argument has now 
been replaced with a first-strike policy. 
At the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT 1) in 1972, the US and USSR 
decided to limit the number of missiles, 
missile-launching submarines, and 
underground silos. Yet, the SALT talks 
failed to regulate the MIRVs. Although 
it limited the amount of missiles that 
could go up in the air, it did not limit the 
amount to come back down. 

As a result, the US has continued 
testing MIRVs to develop Manoeuvring 
Re-entry Vehicles (MaRVs). "It is the 
MaRVs, designed for first-strike accur- 
acy, that shatter the traditional 
argument of nuclear deterence. And it is 
the MaRVs that the Trident subs will be 
ready to carry." (From Trident To Life]. 

The MaRVs have a greater "surviv- 
ability" than the MIRVs, because they 
can pin-point enemy missiles in their 
underground silos and destroy the 
enemies chance of retaliation. It is in 
this context that the first-strike 
phenomenon emerged. It essentially 
means that the US is "approaching the 
capability for an unanswerable first and 
final blow in a nuclear war." 

President Ford at a press conference 
in June 1975 made it clear that a 
first-strike policy is an integral part of 
US nuclear policy. He refused to rule 
out the possibility of a first-strike, 
stating "This is a matter that has tp be 
determined If and when there are any 
requirements for our national inter- 
ests." 

But, who will determine the 
national interests? Probably only Ford, 
a top defence official and a few others. 
The mass of people who contribute a lot 
through taxes to pay for the 
construction of Tridents will ultimately 
have no say -in their potential 
destruction. 

George Wald, Professor of Biology at 
Harvard and Nobel prize winner says, "I 
am one of those scientists who does 
not see how to bring the human race 
much past the year 2000." The two 




superpowers, he reasons, have nuclear 
potential equal to ten tons- of TNT for 
every man, woman and child on earth. 

Many of the groups who are 
disenchanted with the thought of the 
destructive power of nuclear weapons, 
are concerned with the preservation of 
life on this planet. They advocate the 
dissemination of nuclear weapons, yet 
they fall back on this policy by being 
concerned only with the safety of 
nuclear power. • 

The Canadian Coalition for Nuclear 
Responsibility (CCNR) is concerned 
that the Canadian public is led to 
believe that nuclear power is safe, when 
in reality It is potentially destructive. 

Wherever nuclear weapons are stored 
there is the danger of accidental 
explosion. ' The most recent example 
comes from the small town of Port 
Hope, Ontario. "They're calling Port 
Hope the hottest little town in 
Ontario— and with good reason." (The 
Last Post, April, 1976). 

Port Hope is dominated almost 
completely by the Crown-owned Eldor- 
ado Nuclear Ltd., -a uranium refining 
plant. In the last year many radioactive 
hoi spots have been appearing in many 
private homes and public buildings. 
Five families have been advised to leave 
their homes and a school has been 
closed and may have to be abandoned. 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the 
H-bomb says that, "a single major 
mishap in a nuclear reactor could cause 
extreme damage, not because of the 
explosive force, but because of the 
radioactive contamination. They are 
clean, as long as they function as 
planned— but if they malfunction In a 
massive manner, which can happen in 
principle, they can release enough 
radioactive substances to kill a 
tremendous number of people." 

Economically, according to the 
CCNR, nuclear power plants cost much 
more than reported. Granted the 
operating costs are low, but the capital 
costs are much higher than they are for 
equivalent fossil-fuel plants. Repairs 
are slow and costly. At the Pickering 
power plant In Ontario last year a small 

Continued on page 24 
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Everything for the Artist 

1396 Sherbrooke W. comer Bishop 

642-4412 



THANK YOU 

FOR SHOPPING AT 




MUSK STORE 

1415 Mackay 
[Between St. Catherine & de Maisonneuve] 
843-7462 

Good Luck with your Exams 

Remember we are open all year round 
—Loads of Bluegrass— 
—All kinds of records— 



A SPECIAL STUDENT 



SUMMER TOUR 



18lo 21 years of age 



ISRAEL & 
EUROPE 

$795. 

Departure date: May 30, 1976 

INCLUDING: 

• One Year Open Ticket 
Montreal— Israel— Europe— Montreal 

• 4 Weeks Working In A Kibbutz 

• 2 Weeks Of Touring In Israel 

• 1 Week Program In Jerusalem 

• Plenty Of Free Time 

$25. Registration Fee Non-Refundable 

For Information please call or write 

Youth & Hechalutz Dept., 
1310 Greene Ave. 
Phone: 934-0804, local 75-77 



The First Canadian Bank 

Bank of Montreal 

Let's talk. About you. Your hopes. And 
how you plan to realize them. You'll find 
that we can help — as far as the financial 
side is concerned. 

It may be that you're not sure of how 
much the Bank of Montreal can do for 
you. So — if you have any questions 
about money — the best way to save, to 
pay bills and how to budget — ask us. 
We'll answer straight from the shoulder. 
Because we figure it this way: If we can 
help you now, while you're a student, 
you'll stay with us after graduation — 
when we can help you even more. 

Come see us. We want you to fulfill all 
your hopes and dreams. We want you to 
get your money's worth. 

You and the 



Bank of Montreal: 
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HOUSING 



Sublel: May 1-Sept 1 [option to renew] large, 
unfumlthed *Vi on Clou» St. nui Forum. 
Cftjj «35-5131 altar ». 1220 monthly. 

Female wanted to intra SM room j lumlihad 
apartmant with 2 othar alu tamalaa, May 
through Auguat, naar McQIII, phono 849-66 1 6. 

FOR SALE 

PHILLIPS atarao CASSETTE TAPE DECK, Ilka 
new, b««t pilar, phona 842-678» altar a tjffl. 

PLAYBOY magazine. 10-yr eollaetlon, mint 
condition. Aaklng MO. Maka an ollar, call 
733-8822 altar 8. 

BE0ROOM ft living room lumllura, aicallant 
condition, cheap bacauaa muat leave city by 
May 1. call »31-88»7, try anyllma. 

SELLINQ SUT1 Ponabla M rack canine 
playar, bookahtll, cheitl ol drawera, 
cheiterfleld, chair, doubla bad haadboard, 
b«dilda table», ecattef ruga, toattar, 
telephone tabla . lampa, tumtabla ft apaakart, 
drinking glaataa, aaaihalla ft llahnata. Phona 
288-4592. 

MATTRESS 1 BOX SPRING. 54 u -orthopedle- 
typa conatructlon— 8100. Purchaaad In 
Octobar-S170 [Ogllvy'e). Phona 845-2882 or 
288-73»» altar 7. 

BACHELOR DEQ REE for aala— Civil Engineer- 
Ing, McQlil 74— uaad 1 yaar only, good 
condition, Including Englnatrtng ring. Call 
David 733-7255 altar 6. 

WANTED 



1 "bedroom apt to tublat Miy-Sept [or mora] 
preferably large ft aunny, maximum S12S. 

Phona S37-1058. 

FOUND 




McGILL RINO-call B4S-«3t» ft ba abla to 
describe It. 



TYPING 

BaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaBBaaVBHaaaBBaaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaBiH 

EXPERT typing on Eiecullve Elactrlc. Call 
Thereta » lo S at 392-8902; evenlngi and 
weekendl «I 288-54M. Multilingual. 

Typing-prof aaalonal; aicallant typewriter, 
eiperienced In typing theaee, tarm papara. 
ate In all facultlat. Raaaonabla rataa. Pleaie 
phona 672-9154. 

Prol aaalonal typing on IBM electric— Iheae*, 
tarm papara, raaumaa, ate. Raaaonabla rataa. 
Call Danlia at 461-5288. 

Typing aanrlca— prolaaaional, bilingual typing 
— alactrlc typamrltara— carbon ribbon. 878- 
8313 or 878-4782. '■ 

I will gladly ft aipartly typa your thaaaa, tarm 
papara, blbllographlaa, conaapondanca, ate. 
Legal aiparlanca. Bilingual. Fait ft accurala. 
IBM lypawrltart. 342-2048. 

Typing— lactura nolaa, tarm papara, raaumaa, 
rough copiât. Sama day aanrlca. 733-3272. 

Expert typing on IBM alactrlc, raaaonabla 
prlcaa, call Odatta t to S al 312-4227 or 4287, 

bilingual.. ===== ^ == _ 

■^^■■■■w^BW^BBBaBaaaaBaaBBBBaaBBBaaaaaaaaaaBBa 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Moving' F«. graduate lludanl with truckt- tha 
profeiilonali In Monlreal-loweit ratn-ln- 
turad— Tim 481-6365 

SUMMER DAY CARE PROGRAM: MAY 
1-SEPT1. Individualized Approach-Program 
lo Include a wide varlaty ol atnicturad laamlng 
ft playground actlvltlaa. Homemade lunchaa 
provldad. Raaaonabla weakly or monthly 
terma available. Agee 3-8. Call Suaan 
288-0533. 

PH0TO0RAPHER[Sl avallabta lor ALL occa- 
alona-Aak lor our SPECIAL RATES. ILAN: 
382-3018 [dayal, 746-9713 [avail . Keep thla ad 
until naadadt 



Part-time bilingual TOUR OUIDES required al 
Qalarla Olympique lor a couple ol houra mor- 
nings and-or allemoona downtown. Contact 
Mill Sunman at 176-4848. 

Photographer need! MODELS lor NU0E 
PHOTOORAPHY. 18 per hr. Call 845-8582 from 
3-8 pm. J 

LIKE Clinical muilc? Know othera who do7 
Put your knowledge to work. Meke aalra 
money^CajlDavld Loynd B3I-7452. 

WESTMOUNT RESIDENTIAL SITTER alerting 
September, room ft board agalnal aomo 
evening ft weekend help with 2 children. Phone 
«31-2130. 

Continued on page 53 
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The other superpower: 



by Nancy Cooper 
and 

Norah McClintock 
If someone asked you what Is 
the Soviet Union, chances are 
that you'd reply: a communist, 
country, or a socialist dic- 
tatorship, or at least a place 
where you wouldn't like to live. 
A lot of newspapers have 
devoted pages to the testimon- 
ials of dissident Soviet intel- 
lectuals, US and Soviet de- 
tente, and recently, Soviet 
involvement in Angola. Fifty- 
nine years ago, the Soviet 
Union became the first socialist 
state. Today it is a social 
imperialist country, a super 
power. 

The Soviet Union has de- 
generated during the past 23 
years Into something which Is 
essentially the same thing as 
its arch rival the USA: an 
Imperialist power. However it 
has a few of Its own 
peculiarities. The imperialism 
of the Soviet Union was born 
out of the restoration of 
capitalism in this once socialist 
country. In 1953, when Krush- 
chev usurped the Party leader- 
ship and the state apparatus 
was handed over to the revi- 
sionists, the door to capitalist 
restoration was thrown wide 
open. Since then, the Soviet 
Union has been hiding behind a 
mask of socialism, but the 
mask is wearing thin and the 
face behind It is particularly 
ugly. 

The economy of the Soviet 



ruling class which in turn has a 
firm hold on the state ma- 
chinery. 

No other capitalist country in 
the world promotes and pro- 
tects monopolies and trusts to 
the extent found in the Soviet 
Union. It Is the only capitalist 
power In which all enterprises 
in a given branch of industry 
are compelled by law to Join a 
"production association" or 
cartel. Upon joining, the parti- 
cular enterprise loses all legal 
autonomy and can exercise its 
freedom of action only in the 
tolerance of the trust or com- 
bine. 

By 1970, there were some 
1400 of these combines ("pro- 
duction associations") which 
lumped together more than 
.14,000 industrial enterprises. In 
April 1973, it was made 
compulsory for every enterprise 
to merge Into such associa- 
tions, thus bringing the grand 
total to around 5000. These 
monopolies control the prices 
for their sector and to quote 
Premier Kosygin; "Prices must 
secure a, profit for each 
normally functioning enter- 
prise." 

There are only a few his- 
torical precedents for such 
compulsory monopolization 
under the control of a capitalist 
state. Prewar Japan, Italy, and 
Germany all passed similar 
laws, and In Nazi Germany 
prices were set according to the 
principle: "price agreements 
must secure sufficient profits. 



Since 1953, only 15 percent of the country's 
industrial investment has been used for producing 
consumergoods. The proportion of military outlay in 
the national income is about 20 percent. As faras this 
proportion is concerned, the Soviet Union has 
already surpassed the figure for pre-war Germany 



which was 19 percent. 



Union is based on state 
monopolies which make our 
own Air Canada, Hydro Que- 
bec, CNR etc. look like small 
time operations. There, the 
ownership of the factories and 
other means of production and 
distribution are all dominated 
by the new capitalist class. The 
characteristics inherent in this 
particular economic structure 
make Soviet social imperialism 
more aggressive than its rival 
US imperialism. Compared 
with other imperialist coun- 
tries, the monopoly capital in 
the USSR is more highly 
concentrated and tightly con- 
trolled .by the state. 

All economic lifelines, in- 
cluding the war industry, are 
directly controlled by the new 

Nancy Cooper and Norah 
McClintock are members of the 
McGill Circle of _ the Canadian 
Communist League [Marxist- 
Lenlst]. 



to economically necessary 
plants". Sound familiar? 

The similarity is most strik- 
ing, and even moreso if one 
examines the results of such a 
policy on the domestic econo- 
my: economic constraint, 
strict control of priorities in 
production leading to a shor- 
tage of consumer goods, 
decreased grain production and 
an abundance of war material 
production. Sixty percent of the 
industrial enterprises are di- 
rectly, or Indirectly, geared for 
arms production. Since 1953, 
only 15 percent of the country's 
industrial investment has' been 
used for producing consumer 
goods. The proportion of mili- 
tary outlay in the national 
income is about 20 percent. As 
far as this production is con- 
cerned, the Soviet Union has 
already surpassed the figure for 
pre-war Germany which was 19 
percent. 

This comparison to pre-war 



Germany can be carried even 
further. The- role of banking in 
any capitalist economy is a key 
one. The large monopolies are 
dependent on banks for invest- 
ment capital. In the US one 
third of such capital Is from 
banks, in Western Europe It is 
as much as 50 percent and in 
Japan 70 percent. But in the 
Soviet Union the industrial 
enterprises, Including the huge 
combines, are virtually non- 
dependent on the banks for 
investment funds. Only 3.3 
percent of the total long terms 
investments In Soviet Industry 
In 1972 were financed by bank 
creditsl This financial self re- 
liance is possible because of 
the tremendous monopoliza- 
tion which extracts huge profits 
and severely exploits (as we'll 
see later), the Soviet workers. 

Just before the Nazi Party 
came to power in Germany, the 
industrial monopolies were 
greatly in debt to the banks. 
After Hitler came to power, and 
introduced compulsory cartell- 
zation thereby shooting up the 
rate of profits, the highly 
monopolized industries were 
on the road to financial self 
reliance and the role of the 
banks diminished. 

Present day Soviet mono- 
polies enjoy the same freedom 
from debt to the banks. The 
profits from these combines 
not only finance production but 
also the proportion pocketed by 
the new capitalists is steadily 
growing. There are reported to 
be 13,000 millionaires in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the Soviet Union, as In 
other capitalist countries, the 
gap between the rich the the 
poor Is growing. Over half the 
farm members and around one 
fifth of the urban population 
live below the officially recog- 
nized poverty line. According to 
Soviet statistics, in the perio'd 
of 1960-73 state retail prices of 
meat and poultry rose 29 
percent, flour want up 48 
percent, and cabbage rose 66 
percent In price. The formation 
of the huge state monopolies 
did nothing to change the 
Soviet workers' conditions. 

All workers can be fired at 
the whim of the factory "mana- 
ger" and the unemployment 
rate has been estimated at 10 
percent. Maximization of pro- 
fits has become the watch- 
word: according to Soviet 
economist B. Soukharevsky, 
"The salary costs by unit of 
production have fallen while 
the profits per ruble paid out in 
wages has risen." Any good 
businessman can recognize 
that this just means the ex- 
ploitation is Intensifying and 
consequently profits are rising. 

Indeed, there is a super 
abundance of capital In the 
Soviet Union and this is why it 
must seek new world markets. 
The question of markets Is one 
of life and death to a capitalist 
economy. As the domestic 




This drafting shows that while Brezhnev prtirnds to be a follower of Lenin's revolutionary 
line, behind the mask of Lenin that he wears, his true self's what is shown in the mirror— 
he's another Hitler. 



investment market decreases 
and the economic pressures of 
a growing surplus of capital 
rise, the Soviet Union is forced 
to export capital abroad. " 

It is precisely this exporta- 
tion of capital which we are 
seeing more and more. The 
combining of monopojy- capital 
with the state apparatus has 
made it possible for the Soviet 
Union to pool its economic, 
political, and military strength 
to become a super-power 
contending with the US for 
hegemony while also taking an 
offensive positive in this 
contention. 

When we think of Imperial- 
ism, our minds almost automa- 
tically conjure up stars and 
stripes and Green Berets, John 
Wayne and all. We think of the 
big all-American GIs getting 
whipped by little Vietnamese. 
We seldom associate imperial- 
ist bombings with the hammer 
and sickle — at least, not yet. 

The Soviet image is what 
the American image was at the 
turn of the century: a big lug 
with the heart of gold, never 
looking for trouble but always 
ready to go to bat for the 
underdog. The U.S. "liberated" 
Cuba from Spain In 1898 by 
"walking softly and carrying a 
big stick". The Soviet liberator 
with a somewhat shadier 
version of the "image" lurks 
about the Third World, hawking 
guns and tanks under a greasy 
"socialist" overcoat, carrying a 
red flag for clout. 

The Soviet Union, like the 
United States, is armed to the 
teeth. As previously stated, its 
present military spending eats 
up more of the national income 
than the percent the U.S. spent 
aunng eitner of its last two 
imperialist warn— Korea, 15 
percent; Viet Nam, 10 percent. 
~ The two super-powers bal- 
ance each other In nuclear 
weaponry, but the Soviet Union" 
has more men and women 
bearing arms— their armed 
forces encompass 4.2 million; 
reserves total 25 million— a 
bigger navy and more tanks 
(four times more, in fact); and 
all this Isn't sitting out in the 



back yard waiting till someone 
attacks the Soviet Union. On 
the contrary, more often than 
not, it's sitting on someone 
else's doorstep. 

In order to understand just 
why Soviet tanks are double- 
parked in Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, we have to 
examine the nature of their 
foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union, like the 
U.S., has a lot of interests to 
protect. Apart from Its domin- 
ation of most Eastern European 
countries, the Soviet Union has 
been spreading its Influence in 
the Third World. India is a good 
example of this. 

Between 1954 and 1972 India 
absorbed nearly 20 per cent of 
the Soviet Union's total econ- 
omic "aid", but the nature of 
this "aid" was peculiar: 
According to the figures 
released by the Indian Ministry 
of Finance for the fiscal year 
1974-75, the loan extended as 
"aid" to India totalled 139 
million rupees, • whereas what 
India paid back in the same 
period came to 567 million 
rupees in both principal and 
interest. Moreover, these loans 
had stipulations that India use 
them to import Soviet goods. 
That's like Steinberg's lending 
you money to buy its products 
(which it makes a profit on no 
matter what) then requiring you 
to pay Interest for the privilege. 

With such arrangements, It's 
not surprising to find that the 
Soviet Union controls 85 per 
cent of India's heavy machine- 
building Industry, 60 per cent 
of Its heavy electric equipment, 
35 percent of Its oil, and 40 per 
cent of its steel. 

Defence of such interests is 
one aspect of Soviet foreign 
policy; the acquiring of new 
interests is another. Angola is 
rich In oil, copper, iron; Its 
position on the South Atlantic 
makes it an important shipping 
outlet. The attempts to control 
this area has cost the Soviet 
Union between $300 and $400 
million in tanks, helicopters, 
mines and rockets so far. 

Continued on page 53 
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"Integrated housing" will be 
available to the handicapped 



by Theresa Chrusclnski 
Until recently, It has been 
normal procedure to expect the 
handicapped to be confined to 
an Institution or a private 
home. In the past few years a 
group headed by architect 
Patricia Falta and Ghislaln 
Cayouette, former director of 
the Canadian Paraplegiacs 
Association, have been instru- 
mental in initiating a pro- 
gramme of "integrated hous- 
ing" in the greater Montreal 
area. 

Falta, who had recently been 
confined to a wheelchair as a 
result of an automobile acci- 
dent, began an intensive inves- 
tigation to study the reasons 
for the segregation of the 
physically disabled from the 
community. Falta discovered 
that this segregation of the 
handicapped was caused by 
societal system of definition of 
the handicapped individual 
which presupposed that this 
physically disabled Individual 
was unable to cope with 
societal standards. Falta dis- 
covered that this segregation of 
the handicapped contributed to 
their lace of motivation and 
self-definition within the so- 
ciety. 

The lack of job and educa- 
tional opportunities affected 
their low standard of life. "It 
virtually rendered the physi- 



cally handicapped a second- 
class citizen," Falta told the 
Dally in a recent interview. 
"Because of this enforced 
isolation, the physically dis- 
abled were caught up in a 
vicious circle of economic, 
social, and psychological inac- 
tivity which completely ostra- 
cized them from the popula- 
tion. 

The group, Projet Normaliza- 
tion de la Vie des Handlcappôs 
Physiques, has now enlisted 
municipal, provincial and fed- 
eral aid as one means toward 
the normalization of housing of 
the handicapped. Integrated 
housing . has provided the 
physically handicapped with 
apartments which are architec- 
turally and technically access- 
ible to the physically infirm. 

The Montreal Municipal 
Housing Bureau has devel- 
oped, in the past two years, a 
policy of equipping apartments 
for the handicapped into their 
own senior citizens highrlse 
towers. These specially de- 
signed units have rent sub- 
sidies to be economically fea- 
sible. Support services for the 
handicapped are also made 
available including personal 
assistance In the form of 
orderlies who come several 
times a week to do what 
handicapped people cannot 
manage on their own. These 



support services are handled by 
La Maison Lucie Bruneau, a 
residence for the physically 
disabled. The provincial gov- 
ernment has also mandated La 
Maison to provide initial 
furnishings and continuous 
support services for those that 
require them. 

In the past two months, 29 
apartment units have been 
occupied by the handicapped. 
Another 70 units are being 
planned for occupancy within 
the next year and a half. 

While the federal Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation (CMHC) has provided 
some housing units, Falta feels 
it could provide still more 
important support services for 
the handicapped. The CMHC 
has had its hands tied as a 
result of Quebec bureaucratic 
Inefficiency. The Daily learned 
that CMHC has programs 
offering financial aid in the 
construction of low-cost hous- 
ing as well as legal aid. The 
Quebec Housing Corporation, 
however, which Is responsible 
for providing housing for the 
underprivileged groups has 
been unresponsive to the 
federal government program. 

The Quebec Housing Corpor- 
ation, under the direction of 
Lucien Saulnier, has not 
authorized approval for the 
federal aid. Because of this 




inefficiency, many of the 
federal agency's programs are 
not operational in the province 
of Quebec. 

Furthermore, CMHC offers 
rent subsidies to the underpriv- 
ileged which would be shared 
Jointly with the provincial 
government. The federal pro- 
gram offers 60 per cent subsidy 
provided that the provincial 
government provides the re- 
maining 40 per cent financial 
aid to make the programme 
workable. However, the prov 



ince has refused this pro- 
gramme. 

The Montreal Urban Com- 
mittee, however, has presently 
taken over coordination of 
studies to improve the life of 
the handicapped individual. It 
has appointed five subcom- 
mittees to propose specific 
recommendations in the area of 
architectural access, housing, 
transportation, employment, as 
well as sports and recreation. 
The reports are expected to be 
presented April 1. 



Trident . . . 
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error cost over $140 million to correct 
and caused two of the large units to 
close down for many months. 

The CCNR believes that the "recent 
'energy crisis' has been used to Justify 
the building of nuclear plants as quickly 
as possible." According to Dr. Mortimer 
Chapman from Great Britain and the 
Office of Energy Conservation in Ottawa 
an Increase in nuclear plants will worsen 
the "energy crisis", as fossil-fuel 
energy which could have gone towards 
satisfying society's legitimate energy 
needs is diverted to the nuclear 
Industry. 

In the United States, the defence 
department spends billions of dollars 
on nuclear power, yet they generate the 
fewest amount of Jobs. As well it 
deprives the economy of its domestic 
growth. Canada helps the US by serving 
their military interests. Conversely, 
Canadian firms depend on the arms 
trade with the US for their economic 
stability. "The 1970 report of the 
government's Standing Committee on 
defence stated that over 150 Canadian 
companies are dependent in whole or in 
part on sales of military equipment to 
the US." (The Forge, March 11, 1976.) 

Although Canada sends most of. its 
military equipment to the US, they have 
tried in recent years to increase' their 
sales overseas. From 1964 to 1971, 
these sales went from $45 to $120 
million. 



The nuclear industry comes off as 
being a clean and non-polluting 
industry. Yet, according to the CCNR 
"the truth is a little more complicated"' 
As is well known, uranium miners in 
Canada are dying from silicosis and or 
lung cancer as a result of inhaling dust 
particles and radioactive gases in the 
mines. 

The Trident submarine is being 
constructed by General Dynamics at 
Connecticut, and by Lockheed at San 
José, Washington. They are based at 
Bangor, Washington. Bangor happens 
to be only 50 miles from the Canadian 
border and the route the submarines 
must take to the Pacific Ocean is 
through the Strait of Juan de Fuca The 
strait divides Canada and the United 
States and makes Victoria, the capital 
of British Columbia, less than ten miles 
from the movement of the submarines 

In January 1975, a group of 
Canadians and Americans started a 
campaign against Trident. They call 
themselves Pacific Life Community 
Their alms are to: stop the Trident 
missile system; make concrete contri- 
butions toward the development of à 
respect for International Law, which the 
Trident system is violatlna (From 
Trident To Life); build a tranLuo™ 

wi»h m nS y ° f , resis,an <*, especially 
with other people of the Pacific; and 

non 03 .' 6 , ,OWard peace «aversion and 
non-violence. 

Closer to home, in Montreal, organi- 



zations such as the Voice of Women 
and the James Bay Defence Committee 
are taking up the cause. Challenge for 
Change is a series of films by the 
National Film Board (NFB). The most 
recent film entitled "The New 
Alchemists", is produced by 
people who are concerned for the future 
of humankind and the planet earth. 
They are trying to adapt and create a 
productive means of existence. Dorothy 
Rosenberg, who works for Challenge 
For Change said that "they try to help 
people to demystify the problems of 
nuclear power and ultimately how 
energy relates to people." 

Trident submarines and other nuclear 
weapons are a dangerous phenomena. 
As George Wald says, "The only thing 
mat can save us now is political 
power-for the peoples of this world to 
take that power away from their present 
masters, who are leading our world to 
destruction. And who are the masters? 
The "free world" is run by such 
enterprises as General Motors, ITT, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Exxon, Dutch 
Shell and British Petroleum. Their 
wealth and power exceed any previously 
known throughout human history. 
Unless the people of this world can 
come together to take control of their 
ives, to wrest political power from 
tnose of its present masters who are 
pushing it toward destruction, then we 
are lost-we, our children and their 
children." 
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Palatine Designed by Stempel for 
Linotype in 1950, it is one of the most 
popular typefaces today. A roman with 
broad letters and strong inclined serifs 
resembling a Venetian. Suitable for both 
display and text setting, it was named after 
the Italian, sixteenth century writing 
master. For headline work, we also offer 
Palatino Semibold. 

Palatino and Palatino Italic are available 
in 8 pt, 10 pt, 16 pt, and 20 pt. 

Palatino, Palatino Italic, and Palatino 
Semibold are available in 9 pt and 18 pt. 
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SST Typesetting 
3480 McTavish Street, Montreal 
392-8914 

The best service of its type in Montreal. 
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March 24 
THE TRIAL 



March 31 
THX 1138 




FRIDAY 

7 & 9:30 75 cents 

March 26 
LA GRANDE 
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YARD > 
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Not real hi 



Gilbert and Sullivan were 
never really sticklers for 
historical detail believing as 
they did that fact does little 
more than impede fantasy. 
When, during a rousing 




chorus in the Yeomen of the 
Guard, we see a priest grope 
after an attractive young 
wench, we consequently re- 
main unperturbed. And why 
indeed should this bother us? 

■ ' • ' . ' '- . • . ',■ 

. . . . •' 



After all, such uninhibited 
social merriment has infinitely 
more appeal than the dusty 
vaults and labyrinths of à 
medieval cathedral. According 
to the programme, this 




operetta is set in mid- 
sixteenth century England, 
when priests were a very rare 
sight indeed. Yet, such is the 
food for sticklers. 

Last week's opening by the 
Savoy Society of the Yeomen 
of the Guard stands defiantly 
unmarred by the slight histor- 
ical aberrations to be expec- 
ted In the best Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition. Lavishly 
produced and marvellously 
performed, finding fault with 
it is almost a challenge. 

The play itself revolves 
around several days in the 
lives of the jolly yeomen 
billeted at the Tower of 
London where one Colonel 
Fairfax is to be executed for a 
trumped-up sorcery charge. 
Of course, as the hero, we in 
thé audience quite understand 
that he is completely inno- 
cent. But be he completely 
innocent, you ask, what call 
for the.. .execution? Well, the 
good Colonel's misfortune 
has been arranged by a 
conniving relative lusting after 
his vast estates and finds he 
Is able to secure them only 
through Fairfax's demise. 

In order to thwart his 
cousin's project, the Colonel 
concocts a ruse wherein a 
marriage is hastily arranged 
with the aid of the Tower's 
keeper, Sir Richard Cholm- 
ondely (Chumly I think). By 
this trick, Fairfax Is able to 
'heat the greedy villain of the 



valuable inheritance. Played 
by Robert MacLaren, Colonel 
Fairfax is the vision of a big 
and adorable teddy bear. And 
where be the satyr who cannot 
sympathise with a teddy bear? 

Fortunately for Colonel 
bear, the tall Sergeant Meryll 
with the deep voice Is a 
comrade of long standing who 
authors a- plan involving his 
daughter, the fair Phoebe. The 
cell key is stolen from Wilfred 
Shadbolt, the Towards jailer 
and Assistant Tormentor, and 
Fairfax is released! Unfortun- 
ately, Fairfax has been 
married off in the meantime to 
Elsie Maynard, a strolling 
singer and good friend of Jack 
Point, the strolling jester. 

As the strolling jester, 
Continued on page thirty lour 




Diana Mosco as Elsie In the 
Yeomen of the 




After Haggerty 




The past is gone, but can 
we never be rid of its 
Influence? Even in a world of 
personal freedom and unre- 
strictive morals, established 
ties are difficult to sever. In a 
small London flat, an assort- 
ment of individuals each 
exist, for various reasons, 
under the spell of Haggerty. 
Whether It be the burden of a 
crotchety, bigoted old father 
on a middle-aged son, or a 
husband's?" whose prolonged 
absence leaves his wife in 
limbo waiting for a message, 
the influences of habitual 
loyalties on the characters in 
After Haggerty are stronger 
than the desire to escape from 
their grasp. 



Although the play opened 
last nfght at the Players' 
Theatre, dué to deadlines and 
other pressing matters I was 
only able to attend Sunday 
night's dress rehearsal, an 
understandably unpolished 
performance. With the help of 
a few coafs of paint on the 
unfinished set, a little more 
rehearsing and, the healer of 
all ills, time, I expect that last 
night's opening was a more 
successful presentation. 

David Thompson as Bernard 
Link gives ■ an Inconsistent 
performance. He has some 
very impressive moments In 
monologues with his absent 
father. When the father does 




Mika Kuhl as Clairand Chris Holder as Chris In After Haggerty 



appear, Ernest Koudis tries 
admirably to portray an elderly 
Englishman, from "the north", 
but too frequently a North 
American accent slips into his 
coalminer's dialect. 

Haggerty's wife Claire, Mika 
Kuhl, dominates the stage 
from the start, due both to the 
role and to her acting, or 
rather over-acting. The excess 
of melodramatic gestures and 
the monotone delivery of her 
monologues (again to the still 
absent character, Haggerty) 
detracted from an otherwise 
strong performance. 

Dapny Brainin, director of 
After Haggerty, and assistant 
director Pam Horton, deal 
admiraWy with a play of little 
dramatic action. Even for a 
rehearsal two days before 
opening, the performance 
flowed well and the actors 
moved easily and naturally. 

Michael Milic's portrayal of 
a gay interior decorator added 
many moments of comic 
relief. Chris, the enigmatic 
handyman, is played by Chris 
Holder. 

Time works wonders, and 
for After Haggerty to have 
been a wonderful performance 
by last night is easily conceiv- 
able. 

—Faith Backus 
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What do Dale Robins, Doug Pringle and Ralphg 
Lockwood have in common? Nothing really, except 
that they are all part of the diversified world of 
Montreal radio. 

At present It Is a world frantically occupied with 
Increasing audiences; ratings will drive "normal" 
men and women to extremes. However, I did happen 
to find thirteen people involved In radio who had a 
little time to talk. Timel It is not easy to be 
investigative at 2 am in a newsroom or even worse at 
nine in the morning, but opportunities to meet with. 
Montreal's voices of the radio world are few and far 
between and so while Tom Armour flgeted patiently 
and Liz MacDonald chewed on an apple, I wrote. 
Weekly: How did you get into radio? 

Earl Jive (CFCF Announcer): "I was born in Flint, 
Michigan. But I started into radio in Calfornia. I was 
fired from that station, my first job, nine different 



times. That's why firing and hiring has become 
unimportant to me. There are enough other things to 
worry about." 

Gordon Sinclair, Jr>.(CFCF Editorialist): "I was 
writing for a high school paper In Toronto. Then I 
got some work in Ontario and after that did the 
Maritimes for three years." 

Bert Gordon (FM 96 Announcer): "I got an 
application out of this box of Cracker Jacks 
and, ...no seriously. I was at UCLA and needed a job. 
One day I walked into an AM Sunrise, Sunset radio 
station looking for work, sweeping floors— any-, 
thing. At that moment the programme director was 
firing a DJ and to prove some point ho asked me if I 
was an announcer. What could I say? I lied. Ten 
minutes later I was on the air." 

Dale Robins (CJAD News Director); "I got in by 
accident. I didn't want to be a newsman. I never 
thought I could do it. I've never been career 
orientated. It's a bit of a lark." 
Weekly: Has luck been important to your career? 

Marc Denis (CKGM Announcer): "Nope. I made 
the right moves at the right time. You have to decide 
what you want. If you run after two rabbits, you lose 
both." 

Bonney Truscott (CKGM Traffic Monitor): "Yes in 
some ways. But you have to be in the right place at 
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the right - time, taking advantage of every 
opportunity. You need personality, luck and enough 
"cool" to roll with the punches." 

Earl Jive: "No. Everything is the result of my own 
doing." 

•Bert Gordon: "Yes, definitely. I had no intention 
ot getting into radio. I wanted to be a nuclear 
physicist." 

Weekly: Are you the typical DJ? 

Rob Christie (CKGM Announcer): "No. I am an 
announcer. The role of the announcer has always 
been underplayed. It Is my responsibility to call the 
records, determine the flow of music and determine 
' the pace. I'm also an entertainer. People need 
company. 

But it is a juggling act. One fias to balance lifë and 
reality while coping with a stereotyped image. It's 
like being a-Frankenstein created in the listener's 
.mind." 

Ralph Lockwood (CKGM Announcer): "No. 
'am an entertainer. Call me. an 



that name. I 



I hate' 
on-alr 




- Dale Robins: "I'm a small town boy. Montreal Isa 
fast, big, dirty, depressing city. I put up with it for 
my job. I just wish CJAD were in another place." 
Weekly: What was one of the most dramatic events 
in your life? » 

Doug Pringle (CHOM Announcer): "It was an acid 
trip in which I really freaked out. It was totally 
dreadful. I saw how shallow my values and way of 
life were. When there is nothing left, it's a bad 
moment. It was also the greatest event in my life 
because from there I set out on my world Journey of 

) self-discovery." , 

. Liz MacDonald: "I was caught in a riot on 
Parliament Hill and Injured as the crowd was pushed 
down the steps. I experienced the panic of crowd 
. mentality. It was terrifying to see the police coming 
at me with billy clubs. It has sensitized me as a 
reporter. So often writing about wars, etc. becomes 

. words. You forget about what it feels like:.to fear, to 
. suffer." 

• Earl Jive: "The most dramatic event in my Iffe was 
meeting the Beatles. I was with them back stage, in 
their hotel and with them throughout their L. A. tour. 
■Fantastic." .< 



It with stories, lines, and my characters. Most of my 
material is ad-lb or memorized but I do subscribe to 
a service which sends me jokes, books, material, 
etc." 

Weekly: Why were your characters such as Dorion . 
or Rhymin' Simon phased out? 

Ralph Lockwood r "The station thought they were 
getting stale, they also believed that I could be just 
as good on my own. I'm not so sure. I need my 
freedom. When you take away my characters or 
censor my time you take away that freedom." 

Weekly: Has news broadcasting change) 
have been in the business? 

Tom Armour. (CJAD News Director): "Up until 
about ten years ago, there was a great deal ol 
pontif ication in news broadcasting, but since the 
arrival of television, radio has become a more 
personable medium. But there Is no room for bias. 
There still are priorities in news broadcasting. We 
must report whatever Is of the most importance to 
the greatest portion of our listeners. It must be done 



factually 
change. 




objectively. That doesn't 



Weekly: As a newsman, what could you sum up 
about ne 

Tom Armour: "People tend to say they are cynics, 
yet they are all fairly sensitive human beings. 
Nothing, but nothing ever surprises them." 
Weekly: Has news turned you Into a cynic? 

Dale Robins: "My definition of a cynic Is— are you 
writing this down?— a disillusioned Idealist. 
Therefore, on the surface, yes, I am a cynic. But 
from day one I've been an Idealist. Why stay? It's the 
best Income I've known. There's a lot of self-satisfac- 
tion in doing the job and doing It well. I tend to be 
blatant, but I'm good. I'm also greedy. I want the best, 
to be the best, work with the best and I'll work like hell 
to get the best." 

Liz MacDonald (CJAD News Editor): "Yes, 
■slowly. You keep writing about the same things. 
That's what scares me.' It becomes a word game: ^ 
new words for war, robbery or killing etc. It's a real' 
danger news people have. They begin to stagnate. 
You just can't stay in one place for too long." 
Weekly: Does working in Montreal or Quebec 
specifically affect you? 

Rob Christie: "At first there was no concerted 
effort to acknowledge the French audience in 
English radio. Now the most progressive radio 
broadcasting happens here first. Because of a 
fragmented population, we have to appeal to two 
different cultures." 

Marc Denis: "We've created La Connection 
Française,, in other, words Montreal awareness. At 
first It was just me frying something different on the 
late night show. I would master one sentence into 
the two languages, English, then French, ending in 
English. It caught on, now there are three of us 
doing it: Rob Christie, Scott Carpentler and myself 
and it is very successful." 

Bobby Boulanger (CHOM Announcer): "I'm not 
into a lot of things here in Quebec. But it's funny, 
when you are away from the province, you miss the 
things you never did." 



Gordon Sinclair Jr.: "1955. it was the year of the 
first Grey Cup game ever' broadcast live. It was 
fantastic. Just to be there in Vancouver, to do the . 
-broadcasting live for seventeen hours. We covered 
everything from thé parade, to the game and into the 
locker rooms. Too bad the Aliouettes got the shit 
kicked out of them again." 

.Weekly: ^Who was the most dramatic person yod 

Bobby Boulanger: "I don't know.- I haven't met 
everyone yet. I'm a person who lives for the moment. 
But if I had to say someone it would be Lise Payëtte; 
I really enjoyed working with her." 

Doug Pringle: "Sal, Baba. I met him in India. He 
seems to be and do everything that. Christ was and 
did 2,000 years ago: healing the sick, miracles, the 
whole thing." 

Liz MacDonald': "She was a little 90-year-old lady 
who wrote a book about the history of Ottawa. She 
was fascinating to listen to." 

Ralph Lockwood: "It would be a toss up between 
Bill Medley of the Righteous Bros, and Petula Clark. 
vVith Bill', I was. most impressed by his. gentleness 
and religious faith In life. Pet Clark was the nicest,, 
sweetest superstar I ever met." 

Bert Gordon: "Lome Greene. He taught me what 
it was to be a good broadcaster-announcer." 
Weekly: Are you a thwarted author or musician? 

Ralph Lockwood: "I've always wanted to be a 
sportscaster. Play by play interests me a great 
deal." ■ 
Dale Robins: "As an author, not exac 

published, some 
n anything in 

book form, someday maybe.. 

Marc Denis: "I did make an attempt at a singing 
'career.. But other things happened and the record 
went unmastered and unpressed." 

Bobby Boulanger: "If I could write I would write. I 
have something to give and I give it on the air. I've 
found my groove." 

•Weekly: What Is your ultime goal In life? 

Gordon Sinclair Jr.: "Tô never have to think about 
money again, with the only limitation In my life 
being time." 

Marc Denis: "I would like a career in movies. I 
nearly had It three weeks ago. They were casting for 
a picture starring Paul. Newman, but I lost It. I don't 
have any acting experience." < 

Dale Robins: "l.want to be a farmer, raising fish. 
Or else a professional skin diver. Something as far 
away from broadcasting as possible." 

Bert Gordon: "I want to be a financially secure 
family-person. 

Earl Jive: "I would like to be involved with a group 
having the potential to equal and surpass the 
success of the Beatles." 

Bonney Truscolt: "I would like to go into 
television, but that future is predicted only by my 
ambitions, how good I am, and how lucky I am." 

Rob Christie: "I'm looking for the big contract in a 
tinsel town atmosphere, as well as learning how to 
cope with whatever happens next in my life." 

/ 

—Barbara Vail 




is any barrier, It's me. I am 
pornography. But there hasn't been anything 
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Montreal's 
rising 



good bet, but is becoming 
overcrowded due to the influx 
of ex-ln Concert regulars, and 
is slowly losing .its relaxed 
atmosphere. This is com- 
pounded by the loss of Sayyd, 
their regular multi-talented 
reed man for tWe weeks due to 
a car accident. 
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Seeking out jazz in Montreal 
has become rrrore and more 
difficult in the past few 
months. Montreal has never 
been a haven for jazz buffs; 
however, it seems that the 
jazz tradition here has now 
suffered its deepest decline 
since the closing of the old 
Esquire Show Bar. 

The precipitating factors in 
this change were the conver- 
sion of In Concert to a topless 
bar, as well as CHOM's 
Sunday evening Jazz show 
lost, to keep with, 'in the 
words of station manager 
Leslie Soles: "the station's 
rock image." 



It is hard to understand how 
a city of this size cannot even 
support one jazz club of In 
Concert's calibre. Perhaps the 
answer Is partially a socio- 
logical one. Montreal, being 
primarily French-speaking, is 
unique in the North American 
Anglophone empire. For 
something to succeed In 
Montreal, it must appeal more 
to the French-Canadian taste, 
which is often quite different 
from English taste. 

Jazz in the past five years 
has undergone an incredible 
surge In popularity due to- its 
embracement of rock ele- 
ments. This led the average 
rock fan to jazz after becom- 
, ing tired of rock's monoto- 
nous simplicity. Jazz not only 
got its first gold album 
(Herble Hancock's Head Hunt- 
ers), but doors were also open 
to other jazz forms. 




In Montreal there is a much 
different pattern. Here, the 
average rock fan, rather than 
switching to jazz-influenced 
rock has switched- to more 
classically-Influenced -rock 
•such as Yes, Genesis, and 
perhaps the most structurally 
complicated rock band: 
Gentle Giant. This is why 
these bands are more popular 
here than in any other city in 
North America. 

But this only part of the 
reason. The spread of disco, 
the most commercial music 
ever devised, has caused 
proprietors of clubs to invest 
in it rather than more expen- 
sive live entertainment. Even 
New York, the world's jazz 
capital, is slowly losing jazz 
club after jazz club to the 
disco blight. 

Fortunately there are a few 
strongholds of jazz in this city 
that have not given up yet. The 
Rainbow Bar 'n Grill, a 
long-time hangout for McGIII 
students, has sponsored jazz, 
time. Café* Mojo 
quiet, intimate 
place to hear jazz. It is still a 
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The most ambitious new 
effort to stimulate jazz in 
Montreal has been the- Rising 
Sun at 286 Ste. Catherine St. 
W. Up the narrow stairs, with 
decor that can unfortunately 
only be described as "cos- 
mic," is the only place one 
can regularly hear various 
local jazz bands. 

Don't let the idea of "local 
jazz" fool you. Generally 
Canadians have an inferiority 
complex that says a band has 
to be from outside the country 
to be good. This is definitely 
not true. Last weekend, for 
example, the Rising Sun 
featured the Trevor Nurse 
Trio. Although they did not 
impress one enough to be in 
the same class as most of the 



American bands that come to 
Montreal, they showed incre- 
dible potential. It is under- 
standable that they were not 
completely coordinated with 
each other; last Saturday was 
only their third day together. 
Given time to mature (hey 
could achieve quite a reputa- 
tion, especially bassist Paul 
Dyne who played with excep- 
tional technical prowess. 

One reason that there aren't 
many jazz bands in Montreal 
is mainly because there is no 
work for them. Roué-Doudou 
Boicil, immigrant from the 
French Guyana and owner of 
' the Rising Sun, intends to 
remedy this situation. "I could 
easily have, opened a disco 
dub or a topless bar but this 
is not what I am interested in. 
I am an artist myself, and I 
" understand the problems of 
i!-e jazz musician." He now 
hires only local musicians to 
give them work and to show 
Montreal jazz fans what the 
local talent is really like. Too 
often, though, the bands that 
play at the Rising Sun are not 
bands at all but just musi- 
cians who get together for the 
one job, usually reading mus-, 
ic on stage. Roué-Doudou 
says he's trying to get away 
from this in an effort to 
stimulate musicians to form a 
permanent band. 

Ultimately Roué-Doudou 
plans to add jazz-dancers to 
the performing jazz bands. 
This could very well make the 
Rising Sun a mini-cultural 
centre. He says that 90 
percent of the people who 
come to the Rising Sun are 
intellectual types, both 
French and English. His goal 
at the Rising Sun is to make it 
a place for esoteric thinkers 
and artists to meet and freely 
exchange ideas. Indeed, this 
sounds like Utopia but in the 
meantime it may be the only 
hope for rebuilding jazz in 
Montreal. 

—Tom Pylko 
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Yeoman... 

Continued from page twenty-seven 
Joffre Mercier is given the 
opportunity to steal the show. 
He is versatilé, manoeuvrable 
and a joy to watch. His on 




competition comes* from Gary 
Giffin as the tormented 
Assistant Tormentor Shadbolt 
whose heart aches after 
Phoebe, enchantlngly por- 
trayed by Teresa Zogby. 

Now enlisted in the Yeomen 
of the Guard, Fairfax is 
passed off as Sergeant 
Meryll's heroic son, Leonard. 
Upon, meeting the hapless 
Elsie whom he had married 
while blindfolded, he is 
captivated and begins to woo 
her as the brave Leonard 
Meryll. In this facet of the play 
are sown the seeds of tragedy, 
for as Elsie slowly succombs 
to the charms of teddy, Jack 
Point gets left in the lurch. 

Besides this fairy-tale as- 
pect there is also the music 
which was superbly per- 
formed. The songs were 
delightful, although, in the 
opinion ot one distinguished 
French scholar with whom I 
had the pleasure of watching 
the production, they occas- 



ionally did battle with the 
revelry on the stage in a fierce 
struggle for supremacy of the 
Moyse Hall Theatre. 

Also quite innovative were 
the stage lighting and direc- 
tion which ranged from 
cheerful scenes of peasant 
mirth to the dark death knells 
of the public square before an 
execution. Against a back- 
ground of night, as church 
bells chimed, the headsman 
emerged and the chopping 
block was rolled out both by a 
slave and Italian immigrant. 
The eerie mood was made 
complete by the enormous 
chopper of the headsman. 
The designs of the costumes 
and the stage figured promin- 
ently in the success of the 
production. 

The play can be seen from 
tomorrow through Saturday 
when the Savoy Society will 
regrettably retire for yet 
another year. 

—Michael Lewis 
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PROSPER 

Hair Stylist 
For Men 



NOW OPEN 

2075 University 2013 Manslleld 

Metro level and Montreal 

tel: 288-8813 tel: B43-3232 

(Ask for 
Corlnna) 




SERVICE 



VENTE 
PIECES 



SALES 
PARTS 



REPARATION SUR TOUT IS MARQUIS 
REPAIRS ON AIL MAKES 



731-2290 

3400 JEAN TALON W. 



The Department of Educational Psychology 

and 

The Mental Hygiene Institute 
present — 



INTERACTIONS 

AN AVANT-GARDE BALLET ON 
HUMAN RELATIONS 



Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. - April 7,8,9,10 
MOYSE HALL -8:30 p.m.. 



Tickets: $4.00 
Students: $2.00 



Available at the University 
Centre Box Office: 392-8926 



Following the performances, teach-ins on human 
relations problems will be held by staff of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute & the Faculty of Education 



DYNACO TAKES THE WORRY 
' OUT OF BUILDING KITS. 

A&B SOUND TAKES CARE OF 
THE REST. 

All C.S.A. approved equipment. Full manufac- 
turers warranties. New factory sealed cartons. Send 
certified cheque, money order or bank draft (sorry, 
no charge cards) to our Mail Order dept. We will 
ship to you collect via the most economical carrier. 
Allow two weeks for delivery. 



dUNBktt nlyivaca 



AF-6 tuner . . $219.95 
FM-5 tuner . . 169.95 
SCA-80Qamp 169.95 
PAT4pre-amp 109.95 
PAT5pre-amp 199.95 
ST 120 amp . 169.95 
ST-150amp . 219.95 
ST-400amp . 449.95 
ST 410 amp . 359.95 



A-25 ea S66.95 

A-25XLea 79.95 

A-35ea 89.95 



/ \ 

NO SALES TAX 

REQUIRED 

for shipments outside 
of British Columbia 



Write for our FREE catalogue! 




sound 



556 SEYMOUR ST. VANCOUVER, B.C. V6B 3J5 




McGill 
Sailing 
Club 

presents 
Dustin Hoffman 

in 

Sam Peckinpah's 

STRAW 
DOGS 

plus a movie on Olympic Sailing 

Leacock132 
Monday March 29 
7 & 9:30 p.m. 
Admission 75c 

Your last chance to learn about 
Love, Sex and Violence 
before exams! 

Membership meeting today in Currie Gym, room 
G-20 to discuss budget, constitution, elections, 
summer sailing courses and competitions. 



B8K 



am 



You Don't Need To Start At 
The Bottom: 

IF: 

—Sec V is successfully completed 
but short of a degree or DEC. 

— 17-23 years of age. 

looking for an exciting career. 

— looking for promotion opportunities 
COME SEE US 

WE NEED YOUNG LEADERS 

Apply: Montreal — 1254 Bishop, 866-8791 
orat local Canada Manpower Centres 
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It Is unusual and always 
pleasant to find stores In large 
cities that are genuinely inter- 
ested in making their custom- 
ers feel at home. Androgyny 
Bookstore is the only one in 
North America that has the 
rare combination of gay, 
feminist, non-sexist child- 
ren's literature, poetry and 
political sections. 

It is a small store and is 
ourrently one of the few 
places in Montreal where gays 
can freely meet and talk. 

Androgyny is operated on a 
cooperative basis by volun- 
teers. Paul Keenan originally 
came to Montreal to study the 
harpsichord: at present he is 
a volunteer at Androgyny ana 
happened to be around when 
the Weekly dropped by (or an 
impromptu interview. While 
apologizing for his foggy state 
of mind [the result of a late 
night up), he made us cups of 
tea, sank into a wooden chair, 
put up his feet and said 
"shoot." 

Weekly: I notice in your 
women's section you have 
both fiction written by women 
as well as books about 
women. Is this true for all of 
the sections? 

Paul: Yes. In the gay section 
most of the books aren't 
"gay", they are by gay authors 
or whatever. Sometimes It Is a 
pretty if-y situation. Like 
Death in Venice I mean really) 
There hasn't been that much 
really great stuff put out. It's a 
problem. 

Weekly: Do you find that a lot 
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of authors have tried to 
benefit from the women's 
movement and gay move- 
ment? 

Paul: I don't know. I suppose 
there has been a bit of that, 
but I don't thank there is too 
much. We try not to sell them. 

There is a lot of controversy 
in the group about the kind of 
stuff we carry. There are some 
people who are against pseu- 
do-corny stuff, and other 
people who don't mind it. But 
there is a problem. It is hard to 
define what is offensive and 
exploitive..! know that I am 
kind of puritanical about it, 
but that's my opinion. I think 
that it is really important that 
there is one place in gay 
Montreal where men are not 
treated as sex objects. 
Weekly: Do you divide up into 




your own interests when 
deciding which books to 
order? I know for Instance that 
Barbara Scales specifically 
works on the women's sec- 
tion. 

Paul: It's kind of Informal; 
there is a division. There is a 
guy named Dimitri Rous- 
sopoulos who Is pretty much 
in charge of the political 
section, which is actually a 
separate operation. 
Weekly: How do you choose 
your books? 

Paul: It's relaxed, a box of 
books comes in and you open 
it up and you go "Oh, who the 
fuck ordered this?" 

There is a committee of 
three who does the actual 
ordering. We all talk about it 
and keep a notebook for 
writing down suggestions. 
Weekly: As a collective do 
you ever get together to 
discuss the store? 
Paul: We meet once a month. 
Weekly: Once a month! 
Paul: That is not very often. 
Our communication is mainly 
by the log book. We write 
down messages about various 
things, but the problem is, 
since none of us is getting 
paid, we all have Jobs or are 
students and don't have un- 
limited amounts of time. 
Weekly: From the onset, was 
Androgyny set up as a gay 
bookstore? 

Paul: Yes it was and then 
apparently Barbara Scales 
walked In one day and said, 
"You should have a women's 
section." And so that is how 
that started, and I guess the 
children's section came natur- 
ally along with it. 



There aren't many book- 
stores like this in North Ameri- 
ca. Few where you find gay 
stuff, and women's, and poli- 
tical stuff. There are places 
like Oscar Wilde in New York, 
which is a very good gay 
bookstore. And that is, I think 
for the collective one of the 
big attractions for this place. 
It is one of the few places 
right now in Montreal where 
gay men, gay women, straight 
men, straight women (not 
everyone in the collective is 
gay), can go and feel relaxed. 
We have common enemies, 
common problems, things 
that divide us, things that 
unite us. 

Weekly: Do you help gays 
when they come to you and 
want to talk? 

Paul: We try to. You don't like 
to play God with people, and 
you don't like to meddle in 
people's lives. You get people 
who are in a lot ot pain, and as 
a human being you try to help 
them. You can't become Flor- 
ence Nightingale either. 
Weekly: Do you think Andro- 
gyny will ever become more of 
a center for information? 
Paul: It's been thought of. 
The way the store was origi- 
nally designed, there were to 
be chairs-right where the table 
is now, which would have 
been really nice. But we just 
don't have the space. 
Weekly: Are you ever going to 
have French books? 
Paul: That's a real problem 
because we think we should 
have them. There is a wo- 
men's bookstore that sells 
French books, so that Is 




covered. There is really no 
place where French gay men's 
literature can be bought in 
this city. A few books here 
and there, but there aren't 
many books of that nature 
anyway. 

Apparently there was a time 
when the store carried a few 
French gay titles, but the 
feeling was that it is a very 
difficult capital investment, 
since French books are incre- 
dibly expensive. We didn't 
want to keep just token 
things. If we were going to do 
it, we wanted to do it right. 
Weekly: Do you make a 
special effort to carry Canad- 
ian authors? 

Paul: Yes that's a hard thing; 
we don't have lots of money. If 
we had a lot of money we'd 
proably like to have a store 
Continued on page thirty-four 
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The Weekly 



Ma's adventures in 
the land of interview 



A new Weekly staffer, Morris 
Apelbaum, was assigned to 
interview Weekly film-lister 
Ma [Cheap *n' Good]. After a 
number of weeks, Ma was 
tracked down while crossing 
Fletcher's Field. What is 
printed here is all that was 
salvageable of the cassette 
recorder. Space does not 
permit the inclusion of eye- 
witness accounts of the fist 
fight. 

Weekly-Well, ah; let's start 
at the beginning : what do you 
think you're doing? 
Ma— What do you mean? 
Can't^you see that I'm picking 
my nose? 

Weekly— As it happens, I am 
blind, but that's neither here 
nor there. What I meant was 
"What do you think your 
Cheap *n' Good column is?" 
Ma— Sorry about that. Cheap 
'n' Good is just a handy way of 
finding out what is showing 
where and when. 
Weekly— Surely more than 
that? 

Ma— No, nothing of import- 
ance. I also give my opinion of 
the film, but that's very 
secondary. If I were to pick 
out anything it would be the 
photos. Each one allows the 
person seeing it to make a 
reasonably based decision on 
whether they would in fact 
want to see that film or not. 
Not really wanting to push 
Godard too far, looking at a 
photo out of a film is as close 
as you'll get to experiencing 
one twenty-fourth of a second 
of that film, outside of a 
theatre. That 1 should be 
enough to let you know. 
Weekly— How so? 



Ma — Film has a two-way 
relationship between the parts 
and the whole. There is no 
difference. Every part is the 
reflection of the whole, which 
in turn can only reflect the 
parts. Each and every frame 
shows what can be called a 
certain sensibility. 

A film is the product of a 
group of human beings, 
ranging from actors to sound 
recorders to set managers. As 
with each single human, the 
net result is an entity, a 
complete whole resulting 
from the interacting parts. So 
each part Is the whole. 



that I'm interested in the 
subject. The column very 
clearly says "MA'S CHOICE." 
I really don't give a shit what 
anybody else in this world 
thinks about a film. (Or at 
least I try not to.) I try to make 
up my own mind. If anyone 
wants to kiss my ass or kick 
it, either way it makes no 
difference. 

Weekly— Does that make you 
any less shallow or stupid? 
Ma— I doubt it. I guess I didn't 
really answer the question did 
I? That's an old habit. Film is 
not a literate medium. Every- 
thing that is written about film 




Weekly— Is that why you leave 
yourself open to accusations 
of snarkiness, shallowness 
and not to mention stupidity? 
Ma— Look, I'm essentially a 
pedantic "and opinionated 
person. Past history and 
circumstances have put me in 
a position where I'm either 
definitive about films in 
particular or I stop pretending 



Ma when a baby 

is inherently an intellectual 
exercise. As such it of course 
his pleasure value, and as 
long as it's recognized as 
intellectual and divorced from 
(in this case) the "reality" of 
films, it's fine. You could 
write a perfectly valid review 
of a film based only on one 
frame. It's writing and It's not 
the experience of a film. An 



experience can never be 
explained. 

Weekly— About some of the 
things you say... 
Ma-It's all a load of shit. It's 
bad enough that I write about 
films, but if I then have to talk 
about what I write about what 
I've seen, this is entirely 
masturbatory horseshit. 

Yes, yes it is masturbatory 
to begin with, you don't have 
to rub it in. It's made even 
boring at times because all 
these "film programmers" 
schedule the same films over 
and over. And the last thing 
the column should be is 
boring so... 

Weekly— I don't know if 
anyone ever said it's boring... 
Ma— Try writing it some 
weeks. Anyhow, whay are you 
doing this? 

Weekly— I thing people might 
be interested and Sasha... 
Ma— What I would be inter- 
ested in is an interview with 
the so-called student body 
around here. I guess I've been 
around here too long but I get 
the frightening impression 
every time I walk across 
campus, that I'm travelling 
through a void. ^ Nobody 
seems to talk about anything 
of the least interest. All you 
hear in the library is drivel 
about boyfriends, girlfriends, 
clothes, cars, dates. ..talk 
about the co-option of stu- 
dents. 

Weekly— Maybe you just 
move in the wrong circles. 
Ma— Tell me the last interest- 
ing thing that passed through 
your mind. 
Weekly—??? 

Ma— I don't think there's a 
student organization on cam- 
pus that has the least concern 
with ideas. From Daily to Gay 
McGill, it's very superficial. 
Weekly-Well, I'm Sitting 
here... 

Ma— And not enjoying it. I 
know. I'm not talking about 
doing things, about fighting 
the state of entropy. Everyone 
has to do it and by the laws of 
^probability a group of mon- 



keys will type out the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
There are a lot of people who 
do things and a number who 
think things, but there are 
basic flaws in their thinking. 

The Film Society (I guess by 
convention we should men- 
tion films) knows almost 
nothing about films. The Da/7y 
puts out a political paper (we 
could argue about that but 
let's leave it for a while). Their 
politics are basically sound, 
properly concerned and all 
that. But it often frightens me 
to think that I'm the only 
working-class member of the 
staff— that I know of— it's lar 
too easy to. imagine all these 
culturally politically intellect- 
ually concerned people grad- 
uating, getting married and 
digging themselves into the 
upper middle classes. Essen- 
tially they reach their conclu- 
sions and make their commit- 
ments from a position that is 
psychologically if not realisti- 
cally secure. I'm not saying 
that they aren't valid or 
anything like that. I'm saying 
that they haven't shown 
enough of an in-depth (not the 
term I'd like, but) commit- 
ment. And I'm not talking only 
about the Daily now. Lifelong 
ambitions and beliefs are no 
longer the in thing. Maybe 
they're no longer possible. 
Maybe they shouldn't be. 
Weekly-??? 
Ma— What do you study? 
Weekly— Education. 
Ma— Are you learning any- 
thing? 

Weekly-No. 
Ma-Why do it? 
Weekly-Well I'd like to teach 
and... 

Ma— And so you're compro- 
mising. I don't know if I'd lot 
my kids be taught by someone 
who would compromise their 
integrity or* whatever you'd 
call it, if you're familar with 
the term. 

Weekly— Then keep them out 
of schools. 
Ma— Right. 



Books for discriminating 
people ... 
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It's relaxed, a box 
of books comes in 
and you open it up 
and you go "Oh, 
who the fuck 
ordered this?" 




Continued from page thirty-three 

three times as big, and carry 
esoterica. We can't really do a 
lot of that now, we have to sell 
certain things to survive. We 
certainly don't judge what we 
get purely on its commercial 
value. 

Weekly: Who are the people 
who started Androgyny? 
Paul: Bruce Garside and Will 
Aiken, who are now part of the 
collective. They and a few other 
people put up the money for 
the store, and their money is 
still very much in the store, if 
it's anywhere. The store is not 
really doing all that well 
financially. 

Weekly: Did John Southin 
ever have anything to do with 
Androgyny? 

Paul: He was one of the 



original owners of the store. 
The arrangement is now that if 
the store should ever go 
bankrupt, or if we should ever 
decide to stop running the 
store, the people who original- 
ly put in money would get a 
return of whatever the assets 
were. The other thing, If there 
ever was a profit, which is 
kind of an abstract notion, 
right now we would all decide 
what to do about money, like 
buy new books. 
Weekly: Last year didn't you 
have one person as the 
manager? 

Paul: That was one thing that 
was tried for a while, but it's a 
huge job and there" was really 
no way to pay him. It was too 
much for one person to run a 
store like this. Even though 
there were volunteers doing 
what I'm doing, there is all the 
ordering and billing— it's just 
nuts. 



It requires a lot of self-suf- 
ficiency from people to'have a 
collective. There just isn't one 
person who does all the work. 
There is no den-mother. I 
would in no way tell you that 
it's been wildly successful. 

I think, however, it's really 
an important place- for all ol us 
in the collective, but because 
none of us are lull time wc 
have a funny relationship to 
the whole thing. 
Weekly: How many custom- 
ers come in regularly? 
Paul: There are a lot ol 
monthly and bi-weekly publi- 
cations that we sell, so people 
come to pick them up. And 
there are people who come in 
once a week, which is fine. I 
mean we like people to buy 
things, but there is certainly 
nothing Keeping them from 
hanging around — it's just 
fine. 

—Sasha Cunningham 
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HOS^SA! 
ROMA 

Lunchtime 
Specials 



One minute from 
Campus 

2044 Metcalfe 

Tel. 849-1389 

DINEHERESOON 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 
PHOTOCOPY 




or less 
aller 

30 copies 



WITH STUDENT I. D. 
738-3372 

Copy House 
62B0 Cote des Neiges 



Counselling 



Do you need someone to talk to about personal, 
educational, or vocational problems? K so, call and 
make an appointment at 392-88B9. 

We will be open during Summer term 
with a reduced staff. 

A SERVICE 
OF THE McGILL COUNSELLOR 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

3700McTavishSt. 
Dr. William Talley, Director 



Discover FRANCE 
and EUROPE. 

Travel by train. 

Anti-inflation Student-Railpass 
and Eurailpass as well as point to 
point tickets and reservations for 
travel in France and in Europe are 
available through your travel 
agent or our Montreal office. 



FRENCH NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 

Room 436. 1500 Stanley Street, 
Montreal. (5)4) 288-8255 
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Tomorrow these children will live in a world that Hoechst research is helping to shape today. 



Their future 

has already begun. 



By the year 2,000, these children 
will be in the prime ol life. 
They will live in a world based upon 
the results of today's research, 
including Hoechst's. 

Hoechst research is 
shaping tomorrow's world 

Almost 14,000 people arc working 
in the research and development 
departments of Hoechst. Looking 
for more eflective drugs and new 
diagnostic and therapeutical 
techniques; lor products and 
methods to help farmers increase 
their yields; for new fibres 
and plastics. 



Experts from many fields 

concentrate 

on one problem 

Successful new developments 
at Hoechst are the result of wide 
knowledge and systematic 
collaboration ol scientists from 
a variety of disciplines. This 
facilitates the comprehensive 
solution ol problems. 

Canadian Hoechst offers 
scholarships to gifted 
students. 

Enquire at your awards office for 
information regarding eligibility. 



Hoechst in Canada 

Canadian Hoechst Limited is 
an autonomous company 
within the worldwide Hoechst 
Group. 

We know this country and its 
needs. The range of products 
and services of Canadian 
Hoechst covers the spectrum 
through industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs, plastics, printing 
plates, human and veterinary 
medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
and textile fibres. 

Canadian Hoechst Limited, 
4045 Cote Vertu Blvd., 
Montreal. Quebec H4R 1R6. 

100 Tempo Avenue 
Willowdale, Ontario M2H 2N8. 
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Charlie Christian 



Joe Venuti 



Jim Hail 



The Weekly 



Harmonium: 

tout part du ventre 

T™ ~ I HM- Thou ran'l rin nlhormico Ac l^r.« 



Tne band /Vrsf surfaces at the "Salon 
de la Femme" in May of 1973. After 
two recordings, one for CKVL and one 
for CHOM, Quality Record offers them 
a contract: two years, two albums. It 
is signed in December of 1974. In 
march of 1974, they release their first 
L.P. "Harmonium". In August of 1974 
Pierre A. Daignault and Serge Locat 
join the band. The following autumn, 
the band does a province-wide tour. 
"Les Cinq Saisons", their second L.P. 
is released in April of 1975. In June of 
the same year, Harmonium performed 
their last concert before temporarily 
exiting show-biz. Denis Farmer has 
just joined the band to become its 
sixth member. 

They are getting ready for the 
release of a double album in June as 
well as a tour outside Quebec this 
summer. They will go to Paris and this 
autumn, will come back to the Quebec 
music world. 

MAINMISE: Harmonium is a heavy 
name in Quebec and you've come a 
long way. 

HARMONIUM: The group has been in 
existence for nearly three years. When 
our first L.P. came out we had been 
playing for six months. At first, we 
played in clubs, we were rather 
successful. However, we were trying to 
reach a different public. So with the 
collaboration of people we knew we 
went towards something else. At that 
time, we couldn't care less about 
producing an L.P. There was the stage 
and little else mattered . . . 
M.M. But there was a change, wasn't 
there . . . Didn't things become more 
complex? 

HM: We cut two albums which sold 
very well. Mind you the stage killed 
us. Things got too heavy. We had lost 
contact with our public and we 
became a name in neon lights. People 
were in awe of us but they did not look 
anymore; it's like as if we were ten 
feet in the air. 

N.M. What happened to create a 
healthy contact between Harmonium 
and the masses? 

H.M. There were lotsa bummers by 
external things which we did not 
control. Harmonium became what it 
became while we were into the same 
things we always were. Things 
changed around us, we didn't change. 
But between changing and finding 
yourself in shit up to your necks... 
N.M.: After a succesful tour last year 
you decided to retire. 
HM: At the end of the tour, we wanted 
to sit down and stop everything. We 
felt the need to get our shit together 
and to begin again. We had to find our 
essence again. Our essence is what 
we do now all day and it will take the 
time it will take. If we had thrown our 
esence aside, we must then correct it 
by sitting down and working on our 
music. 

MM: Were there ever frictions inside 
the band? 

HM: When we split up in June, it was 
done organically. It was understood 
that after the show, the group would 
split up. Drop everything and forget it, 
man. We bought new equipment and 
we started rehearsing a few months 




ago. And now with Denis Farmer, we 
have a new life. All that will come up 
in the next LP. 

MM: When do you plan to hit the 
stage again? 
HM: Next October. 
MM: With a new approach? 
HM: It will surely be different, 
because it will be a new circuit. If it's 
possible, we will not play in the 
CEGEPs anymore. We never like 
playing in student filled halls. You 
see, we can really get into playing in 
cinemas. The difference is that you. 
the individual, decide to go see a show 
at the Outremont, you take that 
decision, but in CEGEPs the masses 
take that decision so it's a mass that 
you are facing. And that is not correct. 
MM: Where do you situate yourselves 
within the context of Quebec? 
HM: We're authentically Québécois, 
a lot more soul than ideologies. We 



make music that we do not decide in 
rational terms, but because we live in 
Montreal, in Rougemont or in St. 
Roch. People's reactions are strange; 
as soon as you do something there 
must exist a concrete relation 
somewhere. 

MM: What do you think of nationalism 
and independence? 
HM: One need not explain indepen- 
dence according to the figures of the 
PQ. We need not yell on the rooftops 
"Je suis Québécois" and "Vive le 
Québec libre". All we have to do is 
communicate the vibes of indepen- 
dence to our inner selves. All of the 
evolution in Québec in the future will 
be made at the individual level, not 
with the masses. The masses-it's old 
hat. 

MM: Do you think people really dig It? 
HM: They don't dig it, they feel it 
MM: Do they really feel it? 



HM: They can't do otherwise. As long 
as people do not try to analyse it and 
also try to find out what will become 
of it. It is felt and lived. That is what 
was beautiful about it. 

It's still Harmonium. But this 
time with the totality of the magic of 
the number Seven. The number seven 
is so significant in human life. The 
seven days, the seven planets, the 
seven realms (mineral, vegetable...) 
and of course the seven levels of 
consciousness. 

MM: How do you arrive at discovering 
this approach? 

HM: It's a beautiful story that vie lived 
this summer. We were working on 
music to come then we started 
grooving on seven song drafts. We 
knew what we wanted to talk about in 
those seven songs from the first to the 
seventh. One night, we looked at the 
list and realised that the songs were in 
a very precise order and that one could 
not be replaced by another. Like wow 
man. we knew nothing of the powers 
of the number seven, then v/e started 
reading [books? -ed.) as well as doing 
research. And then we realised that 
our seven song drafts were exactly like 
the seven levels of consciousness as 
well as the seven levels of human 
evolution. 

MM: It would be very interesting to 
have a specific example of that 
correspondence. 

HM: Take the sixth song. One night 
we were sitting on the balcony; when 
Serge began to play his guitar slowly 
we made up the words to match his 
music. 

The next day, we listened to the 
recording. We started imaginging a 
permanent eclipse between the sun 
and the moon so that the masses 
could benefit simultaneously of the 
positive influences of both celestial 
bodies. Dig it? The moon being the 
spiritual side and the sun being the 
planet of action. The two bodies could 
constantly work on people. We started 
to write on this without knowing 
anything of the esoteric side of things. 
Two months later, we read (books 
again? -ed.) that at the sixth stage of 
evolution people have the strength to 
control the planets thus amplifyina 
their influences. 

MM: Did your new revelations modify 
yourselves as men and musicians? 
HM: It certainly was an intense 
moment when we realised what was 
the primary nature of man. It is a 
feeling that you carry within yourself 
with respect to the natural order of 
things. It is innate in humans. 

This moment was the most 
beautiful from the point of view of 
creativity. To realize that through 
messages transmitted to you by 
nature and humanity, you can. 
yourself, put on paper objective truths 
without looking at a single written 
word. After this, through research 
(books yet again?- ed.) you may intel- 
lectualizeyourexperience. BUT AT THE 
BASE ALL LEAVES THE STOMACH. 

Translated by Pigeon-Lever Trans- 
lating Services Ltd. from Mainmise 
magazine. The interview was conduct- 
ed by Georges A. Turcot 
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Violins 

Jazz 
& 

Stuff 



There used to be a phrase in the 
English language when it was still 
lively, not speedy, "as rare as a violin 
in a jazzband" (of course about two 
hours after coming across it in a 
dictionary, I came across it in a book) 
and it all seems fairly strange cause 
violins have been associated, in my 
mind anyways, with jazz for as long as 
I've noticed jazz. Which shows how 
restricted my view of jazz is; To name 
the few: Grappelli, Venuti, Smith, 
Goodman, Ponty, Creach, and Harris, 
and four of them push my definitions 
of the form out off the edge. 

To start at the beginning, there was 
Joe Venuti, who played with a lot of 
name bands in the 30's. Eventually, 
playing his violin, he put together his 
own name band etc etc. Notice that 
the man does not play fiddle. It's a 
violin all the way. Well at age 78 (that 
was in 1974) he's still going strong. 
Joe & Zoot (Audio Fidelity CR 128, dist 
Phonodisc) Is Venuti and Zoot Sims. 
It's a good album, but if you want a 
great album, the one that landed me 
hook, line and sinker, it's Viollnology 
[Boot Records BOS 7149]* Venuti 
recorded it in Milan in 71, and he was 
flying. Twelve cuts, four he wrote and 
not one is below red-hot level. Great 
backup— Lou Stein (piano) Cupplni 
bass and Ratti drums— no communi- 
cations problems at all. And he's still 
playing violin. That tone, those lines. 
It's stopped having anything really to 




do with jazz as such (whatever such 
that is) it's just beautiful. 

Take Stéphane Grappelli— I Hear 
Music (RCA Victor-730-107)* (Dec 
13 70] or Limehouse Blues (Audiofi- 
delity BL-173 dist Phonodisc)* (June 
23 24 1970). Grappelli is probably the 
be-all and end-all of the jazz violin. 
But each album is different. With 
Yehudi Menuhin (Angel SFO-36968 & 
S-37156) everyone is having an 
incredibly good time. I Hear Music is 
more rhythmic and relaxed at the same 
time. 

With Kessel (Limehouse Blues) 
however it takes off. There's a push 
and pull between them that forces 
each to do more and more. 

As always Grappelli is the hands- 
down force behind everything. It's his 
tone, his sense of texture, and his 
lines that control the flow. They're his 
hints that seem to get picked up. I 
guess that as violins improve with 
age, so do violinists, cause Grappelli 
was 61 and 62 when these were done, 
65 when he did the session with 
Menuhin, and he (like Venuti) is going 
strong and getting better. 

Other jazz violinists? There's Stuff 
Smith. His records are few and far, far 
between. He was the first to' play 
amplified violin. That's not electric 
violin and in jazz the distinction is 
important. What you want is the 
musician's tones and textures, not a 
machine's. 

Jean-Luc Ponty blew out of Europe 
in the sixties and knocked everyone 
off their asses. He was dynamite, 
classical training and all (I think he's 
the only one of the bunch). But after 
some great work with Zappa, he's 
getting more and more caught up'on 
electronics and dancey type rock 
music (as opposed to bop where the 
rhythm section was rock solid so that 
the leads could take right the fuck off). 
He's got a new album out (Aurora— on 
WEA). 

Jerry Goodman lacks only the 
spontaneous combustion of beauty. 
His acoustic work with McLaughlin 
(My Goal's Beyond-Col KZ 30766; 
and Columbia Is about the only comp. 
that still doesn't believe in dust 
jackets) Is beautiful. His duo album 
with Hammer (Like Children Nemperor 



430. dist WEA)* is too. But it isn't my 
kind of jazz. The spontaneity, the 
listener participation Is lacking. I'm 
not particularly enthralled with his 
ideas of violin tone. It's entirely 
possible that my ears and mind just 
can't follow what they do. Whatever 
the cause, it gets boring. 

Sugarcane Harris is a great blues 
fiddler. Papa John Creach is a great 
rock fiddler. But the forms don't 
attract me that much. After jazz I'll 
take mine Vassar Clements bluegrass 
style, or straight classical. 

Having raved about Grappelli, I'd 
better say something about his first 
guitar partner. Django Relnhardt was 
quite mad. I'm convinced of that. He 
took flamenco, classical and swing 
and just wrapped it around his two 
good fingers and flew away with It. 

The guitar's greatness, in jazz, is its 
flexabillty. Rhythm or lead, single note 
or chord, different instruments, 
different amps. It's the most flexible, 
expressive instrument of all. If you've 
only heard Relnhardt (or Grappelli for 
that matter) on cheapo editions, forget 
it. Invest. I got Diangologie (EMI 
Cap.)* vol 1 & 3. The difference is 
unbelievable. So is Django. Whether 
solo, with Grappelli or with Coleman 
Hawkins, he came out on top. (These 
records also finally let me hear what 
that maniacal rhythm section was 
doing. And it ain't boring.) 

Django was "the first jazz guitarist". 
After Django - (in Paris) there was 
Charlie Ghristian (in N.Y.) How their 
musical backgrounds overlapped is 
Impossible to tell. Christian was the 
first to start playing guitar on an 
electric. (Again not for overdrive, or 
octave splitters, but simply to be 
heard.) As far as I'm concerned he 
could also wipe the floor with all but 
one of the guitar players around today. 

When he was fifteen, he started 
making his living playing bass. In 1937 
he picked up an electric guitar, legend 
has it, just as a novelty. In 1939, aged 
twenty, he was top attraction in Benny 
Goodman's band. In 1941 he was dead 
of TB. Live Sessions at Minton's May 41 
(Musidisc 30 JA 5122) has him playing 
with Thelonius Monk, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Nick Fenton, Kenny Clarke, in other 
wordsthepeoplewhomadebop. As you 



listen to this album you begin to see 
where bop got a lot of Its ideas. They 
learnt at Christian's knee, his tonality, 
his licks. The king of the jazz guitar 
however, is Jim Hall. A coupla years 
ago he finally started steppln up front, 
and his two most recent albums are in 
two different ways, tops. Concierto 
[CTI 6060 dist Alla]* has him leading 
the best small group since the sixties: 
Paul Desmond (the sweetest of altos) 
Chet Baker (one of the most tone 
conscious trumpet players around) 
Ron Carter .(bass, of course) Steve 
Gadd (drums) and Roland Hanna (a 
piano player who will be great, if you 
don't think he is now). 

All of them and most especially Hall 
are so goo, musically and on their 
instrument, that the only thing left to 
say Is that the album is sheer beauty. 
Nothing spectacular, just everyone 
working together, understanding each 
other. 

Because I didn't know them, Baker 
arid Hanna impressed me, but 
ultimately it's Hall who walks away 
with everything. His rhythm playing is 
as impeccable as his leads. He just 
does more with his guitar than 
anyone else, and makes it all sound 
better. The only fault f indable with the 
album is the CTI tightness, that tends 
to tightassedness. 

If you want to hear the world's best 
guitar player, relaxed and having a 
great time, the album is Jim Hall Live! 
[Horizon A&M SP-705. Sorry J-M, the 
rest just didn't pan out]. It's Hall with 
bass and drums, recorded in Toronto 
of all places. 

Hall's tone and musicality through it 
all are superb. Even when they're 
goofin around. The Canadian backup 
duo clicked. The bass player, Don 
Thompson, is especially good. He 
plays a stand-up, with a "loose string" 
type tone that lets him be as 
expressive as Hall. I think this album 
is better than Concierto. But you know 
my biases. 

'Anywho, albums with asterisks were 
given to me by A & A Records. 
Thank you, Nathan. Better luck next 
time, J-M. 
Jazzall folks. 
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The gastronomic 
glory of Spain 



Timourously I groped 
through the curtains, and 
Tabernac! I was In paradise. 
The strains of flamenco music 
wafted through the air, which 
radiated an old charm in the 
finest Spanish tradition. All 
around were red tablecloths, 
real flowers, and romantic 
candlelight. 



El Gltano, located at 3507 
Park, Is a quiet Spanish 
restaurant. The name, literally 
translated, means the Gypsy. 
Thesmall hangingslgn outside 
has surmounted the frontdoor 
for the past three years, ever 
since the present owner took 
over. Its popularity has 
increased recently, as patrons 
discover, and keep returning 



to the comfortable although 
small epicurean abode. 

Customers do not frequent 
El Gltano for the food and drink 
alone. The Spanish atmos- 
phere is natural, not overdone, 
and quite subtle. The soft 
lights, candles, walls of stucco 
and dark wood effect true 
Spanish sentiments of "amnl- 
stad". There is a feeling of 
camaraderie among the clien- 
tele, as if they were sharing a 
special hideaway, and en- 
joying every minute of It. 

El Gitanoachlevesthis rarely 
found ambience by combining 
comfortable surroundings, 
pleasant decor, considerate 
service, with some of the best 
food and drink in town. The 
staff is committed to helping 
you enjoy a meal there and are 




very easy to get to know. Rosa, 
maitre d' on weekends and bar 
tender during the week, com- 
mented, "We call ourselves a 
Spanish restaurant because we 
serve Spanish food, but the 
owner and waiters are all 
Portuguese". The waiters are 
uniformly multi-lingual; most 
speak Portuguese, Spanish, 
English and French. They are 
also willing to help you with 
your Spanish, no matter how 
poor it Is. This kindness 
applies to their other work as 
well 

The bar Is perhaps one of 
the most efficient and attrac- 
tive setups around. Situated 
in the center, the square 
divides the interior into two 
halves, and is the dominant 
feature of the decor. A variety 
of beautiful glassware is dis- 
played above the bar, and 
happily enough, they actually 
serve the drinks in those 
glasses. Drinks are of an 
unusual quality, combining 
generous shots with above 
average brands of liquor. 

Obviously, the arrangement 
has been successful because, 
according to one of the 
waiters, Tony, liquor sales 
have grown to the same level 
as those of food. Many people 
come in later in the evenings 
for a drink with a friend where 
they can talk and relax. El 
Gltano meets this need per- 
fectly. However, the real 
delight of the place lies with 
the food. 

It is impossible to try and 
rush through a meal there, 
because the quality, of the 
food, and the relaxing setting 
prohibit such gastronomic 



catastrophes. The service is 
efficient, and proceeds at a 
dignified pace, with time for 
full enjoyment of the meal. 

Chef Benito is the only 
Spaniard on the staff, and 
prepares his offerings in a 
clean well designed kitchen. 
Such delicacies as paella, 
langosta (lobster), gambas a 
la scampi, and Coquille St. 
Jacques are regularly offered. 

Appetizers include garlic 
shrimp, fried squid, oysters 
(In season), and incredible 
fresh, bread. Onion soup au 
gratin, and gaspacho (chilled 
and spiced tomato soup) are 
featured among their soups. 
The El Gitano salad is a meal 
in itself. These specialities are 
uniformly superb, and are very 
good value given today's 
prices. A meal for two can be 
had for as little as $15., and 
can run to about $40. 
Considering the quality of the 
food, the fine atmosphere, 
and "el serviclo sobresalien- 
te", the prices are certainly 
not out of line. 

If El Gitano should be 
famous for any one thing, it 
would be for homemade 
sangria which is perhaps the 
best in Montreal. It Is also 
priced a bit higher than 
others. The Spanish coffee is 
also out of this world and 
must be tasted to be believed. 
So if" you enjoy dining out 
once in a while, give El Gitano 
a try. You'll probably fall in 
love with the place. You won't 
be the first. 

—Audrey Stone, 
Norman Stark, 
Lome Merry weather, 
Jeff Kessler 



Shaking the 
Danube blues 



Lyubisa Markovic, the tire-, 
less Yugoslav chef who run's 
the Danube restaurant in the 
ghetto, is peculiarly unfazed by 
next month's pending demoli- 
tion of his building being done 
to make room for an ever-ex- 
panding Henri Richard's. 

With the same sort of 
unshakeable zeal with which 
this immigrant entrepreneur 
keeps hordes of customers 
regularly supplied with both 
pork and beef shish-kebab, the 
man has already arranged to 
relocate at the intersection of 
Bleury and St'. Catherine. ' 

"I don't really mind, I guess 
they're going to build a parking 
lot," he says with an indifferent 
shrug. "The new place will be 
bigger and worth more and 



maybe I can hire five or six 
more people to work for me." 

Currently dishing out the 
meat, and potatoes with only 
one assistant, Markovic puts in 
an incredible hundred hours a 
week, working every single day. 
He is able to take home 
between $250 and $300 each 
week and has amassed a 
devoted crowd of regular 
customers. 

Living with his second wife 
since arriving in Canada, and 
three kids, ho still manages to 
create some vacation time 
which last year he used for a 
trip to Europe, including the 
old country. 

"It was five years ago on 
March 25 that I started the 
Danube," he reflects. Markovic 



first- left his native Serbia 
clandestinely in 1962 where 
upon his arrival in Italy, he was 
apprehended and returned to 
Yugoslavia for a three-month 
jail stint. When he finally 
managed a second exit, he 
went to Paris and worked in a 
nightclub's kitchen before he 
journeyed to Canada in 1964. 

"I can go back to Yugoslavia 
now because they allow anyone 
who has money," he laughs. 
"You all work for the govern- 
ment there and you can't make 
money that way." 

"I don't care for politics," he 
concludes. "I just want to 
work." 

— CharlieClark 
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Viewing an artist's work, 
one may question the inspira- 
tion of the artist in creating 
that paticular painting - the 
reason behind it— the motiva- 
tion of the artist. 

The answer is often com- 
plex, and perhaps the ques- 
tion cannot and should not be 
answered; the painting 
should speak for Itself, but 
more often, the key to 
appreciating an artist's work 
lies in having an understand- 
ing of the artist's immediate 
background. 

Pallavi Raval, a 29-year-old 
artist and art instructor from 
Bombay, India, has let her 
immediate background influ- 
ence her art. 



She has lived In Canada and 
the U.S. for over two years, 
and the emotional adjustment- 
she has had to make shows up 
in her abstract art; a definite 
theme of lonliness prevails in 
her watercolours, oils, draw- 
ings and silkscrèens. 

One oil painting displays 
the pressure she felt after 
coming from India to the U.S. 
and Canada after her mar- 
riage. The figure of a human 
being stands on a globe with a 
multi-coloured slab hanging 
over his head, larger in size 
than the man.- 

Another painting shows a 
man flying a kite, but again, 
the kite Is larger than the man. 

"The kite is handling the 



Drawn from India 




man, the man is not handling 
it," says Mrs. Raval. "It 
signifies that people must do 
what God says— they don't 
have control." 

A silkscreen demonstrates 
the difference between Mont- 
real and Bombay as she sees 
it: A French lady walks with a 
rude manner, rushing to her 
destination. 

Raval explains the theme of 
loneliness as a matter of 
adjusting to the different 
culture in Canada. "In India, 
the family is always together, 
I was never alone. Here, I have 
few friends, only my work." 

Raval teaches art at Mem- 
orial University, St. John's, 
Newfoundland where her hus- 
band teaches Business Ad- 
ministration and Commerce. 
They spend their winters in 
Montreal, taking courses at 
McGill and doing research. 

Even though Mrs. Raval 
believes travelling and work- 
ing in Canada and the U.S. is 
an invaluable experience, 
there are other pressuring 
factors besides loneliness 
which have influenced her 
work. She often feels there is 
not enough time for her to let 
her oils dry sufficiently, and 
they acquire a' texture differ- 
ent from what she had 
wanted. Travelling also limits 
the size of her canvases; she 
must paint smaller pictures in 
order to carry them with her. 

Despite these drawbacks, 
she enjoys being inspired by a 
new place. "I travel and get 



impressions, I get a feeling of 
the place, and then I come 
home and draw a sketch, and 
later a watercolour or an oil." 

Raval sees India's art 
education system as different 
from Canada's In both good 
and bad ways. 

"There Is more freedom in 
India as far as choosing 
courses," she said. "There's 
less practical work here, and 
more books. But one good 
thing is that there are more 
facilities here. An artist can 
jump from one medium to 
the next, because the facil- 
ities are available to him." She 
also notices more encourage- 
ment from the government in 
issuing grants. 

How does the market differ? 

"It takes longer to recognize 
an artist In India," says Raval, 
"partly because of a lack of 
facilities, and partly because 
there is not as much money to 
purchase in India. The com- 
mon people can appreciate 
but they can't afford to 
purchase. Here they can and 
do, and that's why artists get 
more support." 

Raval cannot see spending 

her life in any other way but as 
an artist. 

"Sometimes I have to 
struggle, but so what— I 
appreciate it, I enjoy it even if I 
make mistakes. The reward is 
the self-satisfaction when you 
feel you achieved what you 
wanted." 

Raval never feels she has to 
discipline herself to paint. 



When she's involved in a 
painting, she's involved jn the 
feeling, and it comes natur- 
ally. "When I'm producing a 
painting, I just keep painting, 
I don't remember I'm hungry 
or tired until it's done." For 
Raval, discipline and freedom 
go together, she never has to 
force herself. 

Raval has sold and exhib- 
ited her work in India, at 
Columbia University, Interna- 
tional House, International 
Center, N.Y., University of 
Toronto, McGill University, at 
the Newfoundland Women 
Artists' Exhibit, and the 
National Film Board of Can- 
ada. Her work is presently on 
exhibit in Redpath Under- 
graduate Library. 

—Rhonda Adamo 
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Hommage à 
Pierre Mercure 



Les Grands Ballets Cana- 
diens returns to Montreal with 
a programme that is guaran- 
teed to excite both music 
enthusiasts and balletomanes 
alike. In a full evening of 
movement and movements, 
poets and poetry, Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens offers its 
tribute to Canadian composer 
Pierre Mercure. 

The curtain rises, the music 
begins, yet no dancers 
appear. Often those things 
which are least expected are 
the most memorable. As an 
Evocation, a series of films 
and slides are projected onto 
the stage bringing together all 
the people who were part of 
Mercure's artistic life: George 
Balanchine, Marcel Marceau, 
Brian Macdonald, dancers and 
singers. A slide of Balan- 
chine's Concerto Barocco 



marks the end of this brilliant 
collage, the screen rises and 
lo— more dancers stand 
poised, ready to carry on a 
performance of Concerto 
Barocco. 

Balanchine is one of the 
finest choreographers of the 
twentieth century and Con- 
certo Barocco is one of his 
most breath-taking works. 
Every movement in his ballet 
is penetrating, nothing is 
wasted or dull. 

Jhe performance by Manya 
Barredo v/as particularly re- 
markable; she, more than 
anyone else in the company 
reveals an understanding of 
Balanchine's choreography. 
She has a strong presence on 
stage, and her dancing is llght- 
and controlled. 

The most impressive part of 
the proaramme was Cantate - 




pour une Joie. Introduced for 
the first time that evening was 
a live orchestra, a poet, a 
choir, and a soprano. The 
music, written by Mercure, is 
exquisite and the addition of 
the choir to the dance made 
the entire performance scintil- 
latingly electric. 

Mercure was a contempor- 
ary composer whose ambition 
was to give Montreal and 
Quebec a new view on music 
as well as a suitable environ- 
ment that couid adapt to and 
create changes. His composi- 
tions reflect this pioneering 
spirit, although at times, as in 
Cantate, the mood evoked 
was not uplifting. 

Cantate is a dance for 
eleven men and one woman; 
choreographer Brian Macdon- 
ald's choice to do this works 
well; it was interesting to see 
the men perform alone. 
Alexandre Belin gave an 
impressively dramatic per- 
formance in his role as the 
suffering, pessimistic youth 
in his search for joy. Robert 
Dicello stood out for his 
energetic leaps and concen- 

Contlnued on page forty-four 
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at 



owns 

new spring arrivals 1 / 3 off 

spend $1 0.00 or more & pick up discount card 
also, our backroom sale continues.... 



hurry to 
750 Sherbrooke West 

opposite McGill Campus 




FIBERGLASS CANOES 
Now Available 

[in all sizes] 

Prices starling at $1 90.00 

Also Available: 

Grumman Aluminum Canoes 

& 

Tremblay Cedar Strip Canoes 

Peel Cycle Center 

1398 Sherbrooke West 
(cor. Bishop) 844-8606 
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EES! 



Do exams 
give you an 
appetite? 

McGill Special 
Every Tuesday 

5:00-8:00 P.M. 



SPAGHETTI 

All you can eat 
# for $1 .50 

McGill's Greatest 
Get-Together 




IS CANADA 
A COLONIAL 
POWER ? 

A series ol 4 weekly presentations on the problems of world 
hunger and exploited peoples and what action we, as citizens of a 
developed nation, can take. 

Every Thursday at 1 :00. Each presentation will be lollowed by 
question-and-answer period and discussion. 

March 25 

The Third World in Our Midst 

Dr. Thoo Hills, professor of geography, McGill 

April 1 

If God is Still Present, We Ought to Explain Why 

Roger Balk, General secretary, McGill SCM, Anglican Chaplain 

All Welcome 
Free 

• The Student Christian Movement In McGill University 
Anglican Chaplaincy 
at 

The Yellow Door Colleo House, 362S AylmerSt., 2nd floor 
For more information call 392-4947 

[ El Cheapo lunches served dally from 1 1 : 00 to 2 : 00] 



ELECTION 

OF 

STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 
TO SENATE AND THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

31 March 1976 
Location of Polls 

Ballots for both the graduate and undergraduate 
representatives on the Board of Governors as well as 
ballots for the graduate (professional) representative 
on Senate will be available at all polls. Ballots for the 
remaining Senate positions will be available as 
indicated below. 



Bishop Mountain Hall 
Bronfman Bldg. 
Burnside Hall 
Chancellor Day Hall 
Education Bldg. 
Leacock Bldg. 

McConnell Engineering Bldg. 
Mclntyre Bldg. 
Redpath Library 
Stewart Biology Bldg. 
Strathcona Anatomy 

& Dentistry Bldg. 
Strathcona Music Bldg. 
Union 

Wilson Hall 



All seats 
Arts 

Arts, Science 



Arts 

Engineering 
Science 
All seats 
Science 

Dentistry, Science 

Music 

All seats 

Arts 



It should be pointed out that students registered in a 
'school" at McGill University will vote in the election 
for the Senate position which represents the Faculty of 
which their "school" is^ part, specifically 



School of Architecture 
Graduate School of 

Library Science 
School of Social Work 



[Engineering Representative] 

[Graduate Representative] 
[Arts Representative] 

•Some Senate positions wore filled by acclamation. 
Only Board of Governors ballots will be available in this 
building. 

C.R.O. Peter C.White 
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HieWeekly 

Reviving McGill's 
poetry 



PAGE FORTY-THREE 
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This summer the Olympics 
come to Montreal, the wreath 
of roses to crown the dung- 
heap of corruption and mis- 
management that have charac- 
terized the preparation for this 
mammoth event. But at the 
same time as athletes put the 
shot and leap the hurdles, a 
Poetry Olympics wi|l be taking 
place at McGill and the 
Véhicule Gallery, according to 
English Department TA Ken 

Norris says the Poetry 



mm 

Olympics are still in thé 
planning stages, although the 
Canada Council has supplied 
$5,000 of the $6,000 needed. 

These Olympics are a part of 
the expanded programme to 
promote poetry, particularly 
Montreal poetry. According to 
Norris "the Montreal poetry 
scene is alive and well in the 
bookstores and galleries, but 
the universities remain largely 
unaware of local poets." 

McGill's role in Montreal 
poetry began in the twenties 



with F.R. Scott and H.M. Smith 
publishing the McGill Fort- 
nightly Review. The forties saw 
such poets as Irving Layton and 
Louis Dudek emerge, with 
Leonard Cohen not long after. 

In the nineteen sixties, the 
focus of poetry moved to 
Vancouver and Toronto. Mont- 
real seemed to have lost Its 
poetical Identity. That's not the 
„, case now, according to Norris. 
S He wants to make people aware 
.3 of the Montreal poetry scene, 
Ethat there are things going on. 
=» Norris says, "English and 
French poetry in Montreal are 
Incredibly separate. We miss a 
lot, living in the English 
ghetto." An artificial combin- 
ation of the two languages in 
the Interests of official bicul- 
turalism seems unrealistic to 
Norris. "The French are iso- 
lated, but they don't want to 
move out. For many French 
poets, writing is a political act. 
They don't want'to jazz around 
with English. It would be a kind 
of betrayal." 
Nationalism is never far from 



anyone's mind in discussing 
Canadian literature. Norris 
says, "There is a promotional 
angle to Canadian literature. 
Everyone is trying to give It as 
much help as possible. Nation- 
alism always has a tendency to 
screw things up. People should 
' be interested In good poetry." 

Official agencies like the 
Canada Council sponsor Can- 
adian literature simply because 
it is Canadian, says Norris. 
Although Norris realizes the 
need to build the image of 
Canadian poetry In the eyes of 
Canadians, he points out that, 
"Boosterism In Canadian 
poetry means a lot of second- 
rate writers are doing well and 
having books come out be- 
cause they're Canadian." 

Norris himself received a 
special Opportunities for Youth 
grant to publish "Cross Coun- 
try", a periodical of both 
Canadian and American poetry. 

The nature of Canadian 
poetry, intensely personal and 
confessional is part of the 
reason tor its lack of popular 



appeal. Instead of removing 
people from the realities of 
Canadian life, our literature 
forces us to face it. As Norris 
says, "Most people want 
fantasy and success stories, 
but you've got to meet a poem 
half way."- 

Norris also blames apathy 
towards Canadian poetry on the 
way it is taught. For Norris It is 
a living thing, but he sees it 
taught as a dead, static art. For 
many people, he says "a 
potential love for poetry was 
killed by a lot of bad high school 
teachers." 

Norris hopes the new series 
of readings will attract new 
people as well as the regulars. 
George Bowerlng, a Vancouver 
poet and editor, read his works 
on Feb. 27. March 11 Was poet 
Artie Gold's reading. Coming 
up on March 18 is Claudia 
Lapp, followed by Andre Farkas 
on April 1. Norris finishes the 
series with his poetry reading 
on April 15. All readings take 
place in Leacock 821 at 8 pm. 



—Nancy Gall 
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TheWrekfy 



A powerhouse 
for women 



Get a group of thirty female 
artists, fairly young and full of 
ambitious ideas. Put them in a 
large house some blocks east 
of downtown Montreal. Add a 
couple of years, lots of hard 
work, a few triumphs and a 
few disappointments, and 
what do you have? The 
.Powerhouse at 3738, St. 
Dominque, of course. 

At first glance, the entrance 
to the building is just about as 
impressive and imposing as 
the grey doorways on either 
side. Up a flight of wooden 
stairs, however, the atmos- 
phere slowly begins to 
change. Posters proclaim the 
advent of exhibitions by a 
variety of, painters, photo- 
graphers, sculptors and pot- 
ters. A number of open 
doorways reveal an over- 
whelming clutter of artists 
papaphenalia - easels, can- 
vasses, pottery wheels, 
brushes, coffeepots, manne- 
quins. 

In the midst of It all, a few. 
women Isit here and there, 
preoccupied with their brush- 
strokes or conversing com- 
fortably In armchairs. This 
studio space Is new to the 
gallery, rented by Individual 
artists. It Is a welcome 
addition, because, according 
to one of the women, It makes 
the whole gallery alive and 
vibrant. 

Another flight of stairs and 
we arrive at the gallery proper. 
First there is a relatively small 
room, which at present 
houses a display of black and 
white photography. The main 
gallery opposite is surprising- 
ly large and well-lit. It is 
considered a real asset, since 
it can comfortably accomo- 
date big pieces of sculpture or 
paintings with adequate room 
to stand back and admire. 
This is a feature which is 
lacking in many of the 
downtown commercial gal- 




leries. To the right is another 
large room, also recently 
acquired by Powerhouse. It is 
called, simply, Newspace 
I and on Sunday evenings It Is 
» used for performances by 
folksihgers and poets. 

The membership of Power- 
house is entirely female, for 
they cater primarily to the 
needs of young unestablished 
female artists who might have 
a hard time getting their work 
exhibited in one of the 
commercial galleries. .This 
does not mean, of course, 
that men cannot have their 
pieces exhibited In the gal- 
lery. However, the-women do 
not envision the acceptance of 
men as members of the group, 
in the near future, at least. 

Despite many successes 
and great potential, the 
Powerhouse gallery faces 
many financial problems. 



They have been unable to get 
longterm funding, and exist 
entirely on donations, sales 
money, short term grants, and 
the occasional money-making 
venture. Recently, their only 
hired member, the director; 
resigned for there was no 
money left to pay her. Also, 
sales are' going down, many 
commercial galleries were 
forced to close down over the 
past year, because of a 
decline In sales. Powerhouse 
has the added disadvantage of 
not being centrally located; 
"The buying public won't go 
past Park Avenue" said one of 
the members. 

However, the women have 
no fears that Jthelr gallery is 
doomed to failure. Their 
hopes are high and they are 
full of creative plans for the 
future. 



; 



Hommage... 



Continued from page forty-one 

tration, although he was a 
members of the corps. 

At the end of the evening, 
after five contemporary bal- 
lets, the company presented 
Offrande with the students of 
l'Académie des Grands Bal- 
lets Canadiens. Usually, when 
a large company decides to 
perform with students they 
give them relatively 'little to 
do. This was not true in the 
Offrande, however, as the 
younger ones did much more 
than the elementary first, 
second and fifth positions. 



The choreoaraDhy did not 
drastically change with the 
different levels of dancers.. 
The overall effect was of a 
simple, but dignified, hom- 




mage à Pierre Mercure: 

Les brands Ballets Cana- 
diens will be at Salle 
Wilfrid-Pelletler from Marc. 
.25-28 . — M.E.C. 



Dumas' 



debacle 



When Richard Lester's bril- 
liant 1974 film of Alexandre 
Dumas (père)'s romantic 
classic, The Three Musk- 
eteers, was released, I saw It, 
spellbound, three times. Un- 
fortunately for the audience, 
the cast of Peter Raby's 
adaptation, -currently at the 
Saidye Bronfman Center, ob- 
viously also had done so. The 
production was a collection of 
would-be imitators of Michael 
York, Christopher Lee, et al : it 
was embarrassment tempered 
by a few delightful moments 
of buckled swash and done- 
derrlng. 

The central figure in novel 
and film— though not always , 
in this play— is a young 
Gascon by the name of 
d'Artagnan who seeks a post 
with the King's Musketeers at 
the court of Louis XIV. He was 
played with energy and a great 
deal of noise by Ian . Clark. 

D'Artagnan's expectations 
and exploits embroil him in . 
various Intrigues, most of 
which are masterminded by 
the Machiavellian Cardinal 
Richelieu (Clifford John 
Williams) who simultaneously 
created the impression of a 
man In dire need of a loo. 
Richelieu's partners-in-crime 
are the sinister Rochfort (John 
King) who was excellent, and 
the lovely but dastardly 
Milady (Margot Dionne), who 
wasn't. (In point of fact the 
females in this play were 
appalling - who cast them?) 
The Duke of Buckingham was 



interestingly played by Alain 
Montpetlt with much fury, but 
the sound was greatly ham- 
pered by his distracting 
tendency to grind his teeth as 
he spoke. He, however, did 
not attempt to regurgitate 
the Lester film.' 

.Nor did Martin C. Taylor 
(Porthos) and Steven Strand- 
berg (Trevllle/Bonacleux). 
Taylor's Porthos bore little 
resemblance to the fop of the 
novel, but of the cast he was 
the least wooden and thus 
extremely likeable. Strand- 
berg managed to be entertain- 
ing In two very different 
character roles, and he alone 
seemed to have an idea of 
timing. Jefferson Mappin was 
perfectly cast as d'Artagnan's 
buffoon-servant. The rest 
ranged from merely dull to 
really dreadful, particularly 
Milady, who was interesting 
only by virtue of her precari- 
ously perched wig... 

The only worthwhile part of 
this production, really, was in 
the extraordinary swordplay 
with which it is liberally 
spiced. It was choreographed 
by Patrick Crean and is, as I 
enthused earlier, superb. Of 
the rest— Dorothy Parker once 
wrote: "Although I work, and 
seldom cease/At Dumas père 
and Dumas fils./Alas, I 
cannot make me care/For 
Dumas fils and Dumas père." 
Were it to be decided by this 
production, neither could I. 

—A. Dewey 



cï 3ZZ . . . 

Continued from page thirty-seven 

Jazz is very much like classical music. There Is a given 
form and then those involved, musicians and listeners start 
pushing and pulling It about. And we're not talking only of 
melody, but also rhythms, textures and emotions. 

Its not restricted to plans or anything except what Is going 
on at that instant. Its not mood music or easy listening or 
background or dance music or anything like that. It's high 
energy. It's emotional. It's intellectual. It's much more than 
lust Improvisation. 

Benny Goodman's first recording session, a single 
session, recorded 54— FIFTY-FOUR songs, numbers, 
whatever. Jazzers get together, play, and It comes out, and 
together. Most Jazz albums take one or at most two days In 
studio to record. [If they sometimes do overdub, they point it 
out [e.g. fio/7/ns-Hom Culture, Desmond-Bridge Over 
Troubled Water] because It's the exception]. With jazz at any 
instant someone might dream something up and bingo, your 
whole thing changes. 

Jazz should never be recorded the way Creed Taylor - Don 
Sebesky - CTI do it. It can't take six months to cut a jazz 
album, because the key is that instantaneous and 
cooperative improvisation. The key Is surprise. Not for 
surprise's sake. But every session Is gonna be different. 

The listener is a participant. Jhe theme is stated so that 
the listener will know what's going on. That's part of the 
process and that's why I don't get tired of albums. I can't get 
bored if I'm part of It and It's worth being part of. It's not just 
notes. 

H. Qulnade 



" 
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Eyes Examined 



Contact Lenses 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 



Optometrist 



Tel.933-«70O 
933-Ô182 



1535 SheArooke St. West 
(Comer Guy) 
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THB IS YOUR PROGRAMME» 
ONE YEAR.! 
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HOW IS OLD McGILL PAID FOR? 
or COST INFO FOR 1976 GRADS 



I Thecostofpubllshir 



The cost of publishing the Old McGIII 
yearbook Is traditionally paid for by: 1) 
book sales ; 2) advertising revenue, and 3) 
rebates from each graduate, collected by 
the -photography studio doing grad 
photos. 

These revenues normally cover the cost 
of publication, which this year will be 
about 525,000.00 for 1400 books. If 
revenues do not meet expenditures, the 
Students' Society pays the deficit. 

PRICE OF BOOK WITH YOUR GRAD 
PHOTO IN IT: 

Each of you graduating this year who 
wishes your photo toappear in Old McGIII 
76'must go to Van Dyck Studios, where 
you will pay: 

1) Production cost of proofs: $3.95 

2) Tax on the above: .32 

3) Rebate to Old McGIII to cover $6.00 
cost of publishing your grad photo 

Total: $10.27 

Also the basic price for anyone wishing to 
purchase the book (advance orders at the 
Union Box office). $7.50 

OLD McGILL has made the cost of 
photos to grads lower as well. You will 
receive 3 color prints for yoùr initial $10.27 
(see our ads or the info sheet) and you will 



be able to purchase reprints at a 55% 
reduction of Van Dyck's usual prices. A 
black and white photo will also be 
produced for the yearbook. 

SPECIAL NOTETO MANAGEMENT 
GRADS 

If you are graduating from the Faculty 
of Management this year and have already 
had your photograph taken for the Widget 
at Van Dyck, it is not necessary to have 
new photos taken. Your photograph will 
automatically appear in Old McGIII 
provided you return to Van Dyck, pay the 
six dollar rebate to Old McGIII and fill out 
the Old McGIII Biography form provided 
by the studio. A similar rebate of $6.60 
was made by Van Dyck to MUS on all 
Management photos to contribute to the 
costs of production and personalization 
for the Widget. If you have not yet had 
your grad photo taken, you must go 
through the same procedure as all 
non-Management grads. Price reductions 
on reprints negotiated for. Old McGIII will 
also apply to Management grads wishing 
reproductions. 

P.S. Don't forget to keep your receipt'from 
Van Dyck studios and don't forget to 
advance order your book at the Union Box 
Office. 



community 
mcgill 



We would like to take this opportunity to thank 
everyone who gave their. time & energy in- 
volunteering this year. 

We look forward to seeing you next year. 

Have you thought about volunteering 
this Summer? 



Come see us 
Union 411 
392-8953 
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IOITIS 

DISPENSING OPTICIANS 




CONTACT LENSES 



Five Locations to Serve You 

1 460 Sherbrooke W (corner Mackay) 842-3809 

3550 Cote des Neiges (Seaforth Medical Bldg.) 932-6806 

501 6 Sherbrooke W. (near Claremont) 487-51 31 

St. Martin Shopping Centre, Chomedey, Que. 688-8864 

Cavendish Mall, Cote St. Luc 482-8290 





The Roots 
of Summer 



The new Summer sandals from Roots. 
Lightweight soles, foam padded insoles and 
lined with great Canadian leather. 
Roots Sandals. A summer holiday for your feet. 




The Sun Root, in cedar for men and women. 




The T-Root, in cedar, chestnut and white. 




The Open Root, in cedar for men and women. 




The Holiday Root, in coco and saddle leather. 





Montreal 

1392 St. Catherine Street West 
(At Bishop Street) 
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Thought Dreams 



Graphics by Lourie 
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The Weekly surreptlously 
broke into George Kopp's 
room at 5 am one morning to 
force the grizzled Dally editor 
into commenting on how he 
somehow also managed to 
direct the Savoy Society, 
production of "The Yeoman of 
the Guard". 

Weekly: You've been quoted as 
saying "this production is: a 
small step for mankind, but a 
great leap for me." Are you 
getting something out of this 
which is more than just 
personal satisfaction? 
Kopp: Well, I get a certain 
amount of satisfaction from 
telling people what to do — 
ordering them around. It's 
nothing much, but to see 
people grovel at your feet does 
certain things for you . . . the- 
feel of personal gratification 
and a warm feeling inside when 
people lick your boots. 
Weekly: Why were you asked 
to direct "Yeomen . . .?" 

Kopp: Well, as It was put to 
me, they scraped the bottom of 
some of the very best barrels 
they could find and that's how 
they got me. 

Weekly: And " they finally 
reached the bottom of all 
barrels? 



Kopp: That's right. When they 
heard that I was the editor of 
the Daily they thought they 
could at least get some good 
publicity out of it. As It turns 
out they didn't even get that. 
Weekly: Do you think this has 
resulted in a gross conflict of 
interest, i.e. the Dally hates all 
other student groups besides 
Savoy? 

Kopp: Well, that's not even 
true. The Daily hates Savoy as 
much as It hates any other 
society at McGlll. I think that 
it's an unfair criticism of the 
Daily to say that Savoy is less 
hated. I try when I go down to 
the Daily to just hate Savoy and 
Gilbert and Sullivan as much as 
I can. It's difficult for me, but I 
really do my best and if ever 
anybody starts to say that. 
Gilbert and Sullivan is good I 
shout them down and I kick 
them. 

Weekly: During auditions did 
anybody sing Led Zeppelin or 
* Lennon and McCartney? 
Kopp: Yeah, we actually did. 
The guy's in the show... this is 
true. The guy sat down at the 
piano and did "Jumpin' Jack 
Flash" or something. Now he 
wears a dress as the Yeoman. 
Weekly: Why was this play 



entitled "Yeomen ol the 
Guard"? 

Kopp: The name is basically a 
bastardization of the "Youmans 
of the Guard". Vincent You- 
mans, of course, is the man 
who wrote, "Tea for Two". He 
was originally commissioned in 
England to do a musical for the 
prison guards at Sing Sing (in 
New York) called "No No 
Capone". But he couldn't get 
Into it before he could do the 
show; his fingers were broken. 
So, Youman's agent gave it 
over to Gilbert and Sullivan In 
•the States. However, the tele- 
phone, of course, was a very 
primitive Instrument at the 
time. He spoke to them long 
distance and the trans-Atlantic 
cable hadn't even been laid yet 
so their conversation was com- 
pletely screwed up and the title 
came out "Yoemen of the 

Guard". This got G & S off on a 
completely different tangent 
and instead of Sing Sing they 
set the play in the Tower of 
London during the time of 
Henry VIII. The character of AI 
Capone was made the soprano 
heroine. 

— JeffKessler 



Where the world meets 



As the intrigue and licen- 
tiousness of the night deep- 
ens, the parade of human 
drama flows through the 
Corner Snack Bar (corner of 
Closse and Maisonneuve), 
known to thousands for 
seventeen years as Moe's. 

For many who live at night 
the only place to go is Moe's. 
Here people tell stories that 
nobody listens to, shake off 
the inhibitions of the day, or 
sit silently in reflection drink- 
ing coffee after coffee. 

The panorama of city life 
unfolds; aged men with to- 
bacco-stained beards, their 
breaths drenched in alcohol, 
women in the height of their 
after-hours occupation," the 
hordes of taxi-drivers, and the 
slick, suspiciously clean char- 
acters of our world. They all 
know that Moe's is their home 
at night. 

"Everyone who comes In 
here is treated as one of the 
family," said Moe. "People 
don't just come in to eat, it's 
also the friendliness and 
congeniality of the place that 
brings them here. Anyone 
who works for me must have 
the same philosophy towards 
people. That's why we are 
unique and always remember- 
ed." 

Moe is talking to an old 
man, sharing what seemed for 
the tired gentlemen, a rare 
laugh. A man with a silver- 
haired brush cut, nis oeara 
containing some of the left- 
overs of his afternoon meal, 



his clothes appearing un- 
changed for days, is shouting 
for more tea. The waitress 
shouts back at him, to hush 
up. 

Moe's smiles and warmth 
circulate throughout his res- 
taurant and one begins to 
believe that whatever problem 
one has, Moe has shared it. 

"I run a message service for 
people who don't have their 
own phones," Moe explains. 
"I have received calls from 
Calgary and Vancouver asking 
me to deliver a message for 
someone who might be pas- 
sing through Montreal. I've 
gotten calls from kids travel- 
ling in Bangkok, India, and 
Australia, who stop and 
phone me Just to see how 
things are on the corner." 

"It's a different place at 
night," Moe continues, "at 
night the place is usually 
quieter, more peaceful, but 
during the day you get the 
working class rush. We're 
open seven days a week, 24 
hours a day. I like to come in 
fora few hours at night just in 
case anything happens. In the 
17 years of owning this 
restaurant I've only had to call 
the cops three times. If I tried 
to describe to you any one of 
the characters that come in 
here, it would sound fictional. 
They say truth is stranger than 
fiction. If only the walls could 
talk." 

In between ordering, talk- 
ing, and caring, Moe chews 
gum and smokes five or six 



stogies a day. After meeting 
Moe, one understands why he 
says, "I have lent money, 
cigarettes, etc. to characters 
most people wouldn't consid- 
er lending to. I have learned 
what people want most is to 
be respected and to be shown 
that someone believes in 
them. I give them that respect 
no matter who or whafthey 
are. You could never imagine 
how many people there are In 
a city of this size who need to 
talk to someone. 

When asked why he stays, 
Moe said, "It's the people. I 
love people. I was born in a 
restaurant family, this is my 
way of meeting and talking to 
all kinds of people. I have had 
many offers to sell the place, 
but I never will. This place has 
become an institution." 

"Hello dear," Moe greets 
another customer. "How are 
you Jack?," he shouts across 
the counter. "Hey Ann, give 
me a bacon and lettuce, and 
two coffees to go," he says to 
the women behind the count- 
er. It is through the eyes of his 
restaurant that Moe views his 
world. A place of broken 
dreams and shams, still con- 
taining some mysterious thrill 
that encourages one to con- 
tinue, to take it all in stride 
with a laugh and an old stogie 
in your mouth. 

—Myron Welik 
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Toallourcustomers: 
Don't forget to attend our last 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1976 



" - * '' 




PIZZA, SALAD & 7oz. POP 

98 cents 







Asof March 29th, thesouth side 
oftheCafeteriawillbeclosed. 

r 

Allourregularserviceswillbe 
availableintheGrillRoom. 

The Cafeteria will close forthesummer 
onThursday, April 1 5th, at2 p.m. 

We thank you foryour patronage 
during the past school year. 



fcAMh ... . - . 
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Good enough to ea 




Shrimp and Crabmeat Quiche 

Dedicated to Madame 
Good Enough to Eat 

Crust: 

1 cup flour 

1 à tsp salt 

1 8 tsp sugar 

6 tbsp butter 

2-3 tbsp cold water 

1 beaten egg 

Mix all the ingredients except the eggs 
together in a round 8 1 2-inch pan to 
form crust. Then prick all over with a 
fork and line the formed crust with the 
beaten egg. Cook crust at 375 degrees 
until the slightest browning appears. 



Quiche: 

3 tbsp melted butter 

1 can mushroom soup 

1 can of shrimp and or crabmeat 

1 tbsp chopped chives 

2 tbsp sherry 
1 2 tsp salt 
dash pepper 
dash tabasco 

3 eggs well beaten 

1 cup grated Swiss cheese 

Mix all the Ingredients and put into the 
slightly browned crust. Cook at 375 
degrees for 30-45 minutes depending 
on the speed of your oven. Stick the 
quiche with a fork to check if it is 
ready. The quiche should be firm. 

-Feisty 
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The Producers 




Rhonda Adamo 
Faith Backus 
Sasha Cunningham 
Anne Dewey 
Linda Dyer 
Kim Echlin 
Pauline Finkelstein 
Eva Friede 
Nancy Gall 
Maggie Gosselin 
Kathryn Gradner 



John Hausdorff - 
Lourie 

Alex Paterson 
Francesca Profili 
Tim Pylko 
Terry Reed 
Al Reedy 
Joe Rubin 
Corinne Sutherland 
Myron Welik 
Julie Wexler 



I 
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IheWeekly 




1 CHEAP 




K | GOOD 

J MA'S CHOICE 



Au Hasard Balthazar 




The Devils 




Polanski's MacBeth 

- 



* McGill Film Society 392-8934: 

Mar 26 La Grande Bouffe Well, there 
have been long articles written about 
the eating sequences in various films, 
but this time someone should write 
one about the film between the eating 
shots; a short article at that. 19:00 & 
21:30 

Mar 27 The Longest Yard Machismo 
à la Reynolds. 

Mar 31 THX 1138 the Hologram was 
good, the rest should have stayed at 
the original 30 min. 20:00 

Apr3Tommy Gagoo ga ga. 19:00 & 
21:30 

Apr 7 Kwaldan is probably the most 
beautiful film they're showing this 
year. It is something to watch. 20:00 

★ S.G.W.U. 849-4349: 

Mar 25 The Devil is a Woman is one 
of the better Sternberg-Dietrich bits 
21:00 

Mar 26 Touch of Evil has much more 
than dash, it has several hundred 
pounds of beautifully evil Welles. 
21:00 

Mar 27 Tramp, Tramp, Tramp Frank 
Capra 1 directing Harry Langdon is 
hilarious. With Joan Crawford thrown 
in. 19:00 

A Girl in Every Port Howard Hawks 
silent ('27) is as good as talking. 21 :00 
Mar 28 The Petrified Forest The first 
half (Davis-Howard) is pure and 
unadulterated thirties schlop. The 
second half is the most malignant 
, Bogey that's ever been on screen. 
19:00 

Mar 29 Marie pour la Mémoire was 
(I believe) his first film, and has the 
resulting faults. It's still fine for the 
visual poetry freaks. 20:30 

Mar 30 Au Hasard Balthazar Bres- 
son does something, somehow that 
no one else does, or perhaps can. I 
don't know what. 20:30 

Apr 2 Saboteur Hitchcock takes on 
the Nazis' Fifth Column. 21 :00 

Apr 3 Ministry of Fear Lang's film 
has managed to maintain its horror 
and suspense, in spite of being 
hopelessly dated. Lang makes it 
worthwhile. 17:00 

West of Zanzibar is a Tod Brownlng- 
Lon Chaney gem. 19:00 

Psycho Hitchcock again, but this 
time he hits everyone where they are 
really most helpless. It's an extra- 
ordinary display of acute perception 
and great filmmaking. Enjoy it, and go 
clean. 21 :00 

Apr 5 The Graduate is hopeless. It's 
now camp. 20:30 



Apr C China Gate Sam Fuller is 
known as a film primitive. That means 
that the critics can't describe his 
technique, but can't write off his 
films, so he becomes a unique 
primitive. 20:30 

Apr 9 Cleopatra by Cecil B. de Mille 
with Claudette Colbert. Ain't it sweet. 
19:00 

Ruggles of Red Gap is about . 
gentleman's gentleman in the far 
west. With Chucky Laughton, Charlie 
Ruggles, Zasu Pitts. 21 :00 

Apr 10 Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde Many 
fights will start about whether this 
1920, Barrymore version is the best or 
not. 17:00 

Lots, lots and then even lotses 
more. Including Johnny Guitar, Wiz- 
ard of Oz, Modem Times, The Great 
McGinty and a 4 day peek at Danish 
filmmaking. Check on it yourselves. 
* Cinéma V 849-5559: 

Mar 25 Breakout A John Huston- 
Charles Bronson film will either be 
very good or bad. I'd flip a coin. 18:45 

Harold and Maude, if you haven't 
seen it oft enough at the Outremont. 
19:15 

Nashville 21:15 (also 26th, 27th, 
28th) 

Love and Death Woody Allen vs. 
Napoleon. Nappy never had a chance. 
19:15 (also 28th) 

Mar 26 The Godfather Part II, keep 
pumping 'em out, Coppola. 21:45 
(also 27th, 28th) 

Mar 29 Lacombe, Lucien Growing 
up beneath the second world war. By 
Louis Malle. 18:45 (also 31st) 

The Tall Blond Man with the Black 
Shoe is almost as funny as Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp. 19:15 (also 30th, 31st) 

Scenes From a Marriage Nothing 
has to be said, except that you should 
also see The Magic Flute. 21 :15 (also 
30th, 31st) 

The Night Porter Haven't seen it. 
Might be interesting. 21 :45 (also 30th) 

Mar 30 Gone with the Wind 3hr 
42min of continuous endings. 21:15 
(also 31st, 3rd, 4th) 

Apr 1 I Am Curious Yellow is 
something more than a superficial 
skin flick; not much though. 18:45 
(also 2nd) 

Quiet Days in Clichy Miller is better 
than Thorsen. 21 :45.(also 2nd, 4th) 

Apr 3 Farewell My Lovely is a 
Chandler remake as It should be. 
13:00 (also 4th) 

Patton Scott puts as much gore and 
guts and things in his teeth as the film 
needs to stay alive. 15:15 (also 4th) 




Touch of Evil 




Tramp.TrampJramp 




Psycho 




Apr 5 Hombre another Paul Newman 
vehicle. I'd like to see him once when 
he's neither grimacing nor smiling. 
18:45 (also 7th) 

Bonnie and Clyde is a very well 
made film; so well made that the 
blood usually hides it. In spite of that, 
it's a sixties film and almost meaning- 
less now. 19:15 (also 6th, 7th) 

Straw Dogs is Peckinpah's most 
simplistic film. The murder of liberal- 
ism and all that is not worthy of Sam's 
efforts. 21:15 (also 6th) 

Superfly Either you get, or you 
don't. If you've got It, go. If you don't, 
it's a waste of time, if not worse. 
21:45 (also 6th) 

Apr 6 Downhill Racer Robert 
Redford can do anything. These 
Aryans... 21 :15 

Apr 7 M*A*S*H It seems to be 
sixties week. Might be a bit too early, 
for nostalgia. 19:15 (also 8th) 

Pretty Poison is another 60's, also 
on the blood principle, but far more 
interesting. 

Apr 8 Women in Love After The 
Devils this is Russel's only good film. 
The only one where his sense of 
visuality did not run amuck all over the 
film. (p.s. Devils needed it, the 
composers didn't) 19:15 (also 9th, 
10th) 

King of Hearts Yes, It's magic de 
Broca time. A dose every two years is 
nice, (also 9th 10th) 

Fahrenhéit4S1 Forthe die-hard Trut- 
faut fans. Neat bits. 21 :45 (also 9th) 

Apr 9 Bite the Bullet Brooks knows 
what he's been doing around cameras 
and editors etc. 19:15 (also 10th) 
No interesting surprises coming up. 
There will be Psycho, Tropic of 
Dancer, and The Producers though. 

-^Piccadilly 486-2811: 

Mar 26 The Harder They Come If 
you're afraid, you won't understand it. 
You should see it anyways. 00:00 
(also 2nd, 6th) 



Mar 27 Alice in Wonderland It's that 
great non-animated version with W.C. 
Fields, Cary Grant, Gary Cooper etc. 
etc. etc. 00:00 (also many many other 
times till the end of Apr. Maybe they 
bought a print.) 

Mar 30 Coconuts The Marx Bros, 
have left an indelible honk on things. 
This Is one of their less seen items. 
19:00 

Apr 3 A Man and A Woman 

Sentimentality as it should be. 13:00, 
15:00 & 17:00 

Apr 6 Nashville It's superficial, 
cutesy etc. It has two funny bits. 
Altman gets to show off his connec- 
tions with stars. Blah. 21 :30 

Apr 9 Farewell My Lovely See 
Cinéma V Apr 3, 19:00 

The Devils is a spashy enough story 
for Russell to do it justice. It's his best 
film. 00:00 

Apr 10 Gone with the Wind see 
Cinéma V Mar 30, 14:00 
Also coming up: Rebel Without a 
Cause (12th), Images, Hearts of the 
West, & Cries and Whispers. 

•^Cinéma Outremont 277-4145: 

Mar 25 The Ring is a silent 
Hitchcock. Part of the small group of 
"interesting" films that manage to get 
shown in this town. 19:00 (also 
Hitch's The Farmer's Wife Mar 31 , Apr 

D 

Mar 28 Lamothe's documentaries on 
Quebec's Indian people Le Mépris 
n'aura qu'un temps, Mistashlpu, Pak- 
uashipu, & On disait que c'était notre 
terre 19:00 & 21 :00, 29th, 30th 

Mar 31 Teorema is foolish, and 
almost pleasant to look at. 19:00 

Apr 2 King of Hearts see Cinéma V, 
Apr 8, 19:00 

American Graffiti Yes folks, nostal- 
gia time rolls around as exams 
approach and one wishes for those 
grade seven days. 21 :30 (also 3rd) 

Apr 3 La tete de Normande St-Onge 
Gilles Carle is perhaps the only 
Québécois filmmaker who examines 
nis world with international authority. 
If you're of the many who come to this 



school and never go off campus you 
should see what you're missing. 21 :30 
(also 4th & 5th) 

Apr 4 La vraie Nature de Bernadette 
ditto, ditto for another Carle film. 
19:15 

Apr 5 Le Viol d'une jeuno fille douce 
It all goes double for the film that 
made Carle famous. Add to this one 
an incredible amount of exuberance. 
First rate. 19:30 ' 

Apr 6 A very Interesting look at 
Quebec documentaries on sports. 
19:00 

Apr 7 Medea à la Pasolini is pure 
emotional blackmail. The whole thing 
Is simply loaded. 19:00 

Champagne is another Hitch silent. 
21:30 (also 8th) 

Apr 8 Macbeth by Polanski Is 
unsettling to say the least. The evil is 
smellable, the "theatre" is hard to 
find. 21:15 

Apr 9 Fat City Huston's film is so 
real and about such real, normal folks 
that it's downright boring. You can see 
them around you every day. I expect 
more than my own aphorisms from 
films. 19:00 

The Holy Mountain is of course the 
opposite. It's a study in how far 
audiences can be pushed. 21 :15 
Well there are a number of other 
interesting things coming. Like Adieu 
Philippine, Dodes'ka-den, Throne of 
Blood, Night of the Living Dead, some 
Bunuels end of May, Clowns. 

-ArMcGill English Department: 
Mar 26 Sweet Movie Makavejev's most 
recent release is not his best but... 
13:00 & 15:00 FDAA 

Apr 1 Satyricon is almost the perfect 
film for the day. 15:00 FDAA 



Well it seems they're operating but no 
longer operating as a repertory. Best 
of luck. 

Have a fine time. Watch movies, don't 
study. Da da da dats all folks. 
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DISPENSING OPTICIAN 
CONTACT LENSES 


Q.I. 


uianon o.o.d. 


.'jag*. 

! MU<UR£ 


1475 Drummond St. 
(corner de Maisonneuve) 
Mtl.,Que.H3G1W3 
Tel. (514)288-6045 



LONDON 

Why Pay 
THore? 




For only $324 return you can visit Britain this July/Au- 
gust and this price Is lower than any others available- 
compare lor yourself, then book directly with us as 
these are ABC charters and must be booked at least 60 
days in advance (also there are only 2 flights]. Flights 
are with Dan-Air, one of Britain's largest independent 
airlines on modem Boeing 707*8. Your fare includes 
superb inflight service, open bar (no charge], free stereo 
headsets. 



DEPART 


RETURN 


NO. OF 
DAYS 


MUST BOOK 
BEFO.RE 


PRICE 


July 7th 
July 15th 


Auguit3rd 
August 11th 


28 
28 


May 7th 
MiylSth 


«24 
«24 



i. ttgt.it «niidM.IIC nguUuom oi CanadUn TimM C— Iwlan 
•un apprmâl «| Air Trmport CammltlM. M Canadian airport ta* «Ira. 

Don't Delay— Book Now 
Canadian Educational Travel Assoc. Ltd. 
' 4616 St. Catherine St. W. 
933-8419 

Permit no. 75-01-5O287 




Multilingual 
EXPERT 
TYPING 

TERM PAPERS, 
REPORTS, THESES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
ANYTHING & 
EVERYTHING! 
Limited same day service. 
Will EDIT if requested. 
Call Theresa at: 
392-8902 or 
288-5496. 



MONTREAL'S 
FINEST 



CHINESE. -&/ 

RESTAURANT Jl 

IAI At 5|> 

moon . m 

CAFE . & 

FULLY LICENSED 



1 



FREE DELIVERY 
SPECIAL CHINESE BUFFET 
$2.95 All you can eat 

Choice of Over 10 Dishes 

Monday to Friday 
11:00A.M. to2:00P.M. 

Sunday 
4:00P.M. to8:00P.M. 



DOWNTOWN 

1455 MANSFIELD ' 

STREET 
'842-8481 



&AVOT ftOOClT HUUMT1 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S 




THE 
YEOMEN 
OF THE 
GUARD 




WEDNESDAY. MARCH 24. 1976 



Genesis - Trick of the Tail Peter Frampton - Live 




Bad Company - 
Run With the Pack 

Gary Wright - Dreamweaver 

Stevie Wright - Hard Road 

Manfred Mann - 

Nightingales & Bombers 

Kate & Anna McGarrigle 

Sweet - Give Us A Wink 

Jimmy Cliff - 

The Harder They Come 



Bowie - Station To Station 



Elton John - 

Yellow Brick Road 

The Who - 

Quadrophenia 



$7.99 



ANOTHER SERVICEOFFERED 

Astrologers Clairvoyant 
CallMr.Stuart 282-1615 
forappointmen't 



School 
may be ending 

but we 
will continue 
to 

continue... 

Good 
Luck! 



LE MAGASIN DU DISQUE 




THE RECORD STORE 
1449 Mansfield St. 
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USSR 



Continued Irom page 23 

Soviet backing of the MPLA 
had other than economic 
considerations. The Soviet 
Union also had important 
political and military aims in 
mind, in Angola. For one thing, 
it was testing the support- 
drawing potential of its "social- 
ist" title. Using the situation to 
play on the hatred of the 
world's people for U.S. imperi- 
alism, the Soviet Union set 
itself up as the good guy and 
enlisted the support of coun- 
tries, parties, peoples, and 
organizations throughout the 
world. 

If you support Soviet aggres- 
sion in Angola today, the 
Soviet Union sees a good 
precedent for getting you to 
support it tomorrow, whether 
it be in Europe, the Mideast, 
Africa, or Latin America. 

Militarily, the Soviet Union 
had the chance to test new 



weapons in actual battle 
conditions, to try out its naval 
power and assess its ability to 
transport heavy equipment and 
supplies long distances— a 
new problem for a new 
imperialist power. 

This was not just innocent 
muscle-flexing. These were 
decisive, well thought-out 
moves by a rising power, an 
imperialist power Impelled by 
the internal laws of monopoly 
capitalism to extend Its influ- 
ence over and interference in 
the affairs of other countries. 

But the Soviet Union Is a 
latecomer on the imperialist 
scene; there is not much left to 
devour. Over the last few years, 
apart from its political control, 
military occupation, economic 
plunder of its "fraternal" 
Countries in Eastern Europe, 
and its growing intervention in 
the Third World, it has had its 





CLASSIFIEDS 




Continued Irom paga 22 



LOST 



Kalhy: ' 
yearlll I 



I lor an absolutely FANTASTIC 



TEXAS INSTRUMENTS SRSOA calculator on 
McGIII College Ave. near Sherbrooke. Need lor 
eiamt, reward, call Randy 849-7947. 

Woman'a SILVER GRUEN WATCH ôn 
Sherbrooke between Aylmer & University. 
Reward J ID. phone Chris S49-7I47. 

PERSONAL 

Problem? Feel you need to rap with i rabbi? 
Call lirael Homman 341-3580. 

Welch lor the 1976-77 A.S.U.S. Enecullye. 
Clean, honest, reliable. Coming July 1. 



McOill AL-ANON meeting» lor friends & 
relative* ol alcoholics Mondays 8:30 pm. 
Oouglai Hall, 3851 University. All welcome. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



JEWISH SINGLES PARTY, Sat.. Mar. 20 * 27; 
agei 19-35. 8:30 pm., 2077 Unhrerelty, 
Charley's Restaurant. Into: call Joiaph 
733-4077. 

The Graduates - Society llnal presentation lor 
the year— WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE 
BROTHERS GRIMM. Saturday. Apr. 3, 11:00 
& 1:30, L-132, 50 cenli. 



McGill Centre for Northern Studies 

and Research 

Arctic films 



Thursdays 12:30-1:30 
Rm. 45 Burnside Hall 



MARCH 25 

ARCTIC INTERNATIONAL 

Below Zero: The circumpolar world today. 

Technological change in the northern lands. 

APRIL 1 

YESTERDAY-TODAY-THE NETSILIK 
ESKIMOS 

A day-long study of the impactof a changed 
way of life on one family. 



eye on the rest of Europe. Three 
fourths of its troops are 
deployed in Europe with the 
weapons and equipment con- 
stantly renewed and the num- 
ber of soldiers increased. 

The Helsinki conference, 
which swapped Western recog- 
nition of Soviet domination in 
Eastern Europe for Soviet 
recognition of the sovereignty 
of West European countries, 
was not exactly a milestone in 
European security. And Soviet- 
U.S. detente has been looking a 
little peakish lately. 

We need only remember that 
40 years ago amidst the lullaby 
of peace and disarmament, 
Hitler abruptly unleashed a 
"blitzkreig" which swallowed 
nearly all of Europe. In 1968, 
Brezhnev, while holding talks 
with Czechoslovak leaders and 
issuing joint statements of 
friendship, lovingly sent Soviet 



Nurses 
Re-Open 
Gertrude's 

FOR COFFEE HOUSE 

Friday, March 26 

8-12 p.m. 
Admission $1.00 

Free food & coffee. 

Entertainment continuous 
from 8 p.m. 
Guaranteed good time. - 
All are welcome. 



Conference: 
Professor 

Gary Caldwell 

Sociology Department 
(Bishop's University) 

March 29th, 1976 
at 8 p.m. 
Leacock Council Room 
(8th floor) - Room 821 

Subject : 
"The Reaction of the 
Quebec Anglophone 
Community to Bill 22" 

Under the auspices of the 
French Canada Studies 
Programme, 
McGill University 





troops to 
Slovakia. 



occupy Czecho- 



All factors point to the 
present world balance of power 
being upset. The Soviet Union 
is a rising imperialist power 
faced with a small choice of 
available markets. U.S. imperi- 
alism has been badly bruised 
by its defeat in Indo-China. The 
Soviet Union is also a fascist 
dictatorship at home, replete 
with a Great Russian chauv- 
inism which can match the old 
Aryan myth any day. 

Soviet social imperialism Is 
an extremely dangerous source 
of war and unlike the last 
generation, we should not 
delude ourselves about "peace 
in our time." 

Next Wednesday, March 31 
at 1 pm in the Union there will 
be a conference on The Threat 
of a Third World War sponsored 
by the McGill Circle of the 
CCL(M-L). Watch for the 
posters around campus. 



The All-New 

Iron On Book 

to decorate T-shirts, tank tops, or Grandma's favorite sofa. 



The Iron On Book 

• NATIONAL 




Sixteen 
Original 
Designs for 
Your Chest 



Sixteen creotlons from those swell folks of NotLompCo. 
the compony (hot will sell you onythlng. 

Iron-ons include political put-downs, purely ortislic designs In the 
Notional Lampoon fashion, ond other full-color on and words ond 
miscelloneo (hot hove never before been seen in the short but 
fascinating history of the T-shirt. 

These hoot-transfer designs would ordmonly sell of stores every- 
where for $1.00 eoch instead of 16 for $2.50 but Notlonol Lampoon 
designs ore not ovoiloble at stores anywhere. 

The Notional Lampoon Iron On Dook is distributed in bookstores 
ond on newsstands on o limited basis ond may not be ovoiloble in 
your oreo. If not. you con order it by sending $2.50 to the Notional 
Lampoon. 635 Modison Avenue. New York. New York. 10022. Please 
be sure to print your nome ond address, listing your correct Ho 
code number. 





Boogie on down to 



DISCO (S 
EXTRAVAGANZA 1=^ 



Union Ballroom March 27 6pm-2am 




The glorious beer of Copenhagen 
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of 

1975-76 

created, 

written, 

edited, 

directed, 

produced, 

delivered 
by: 

David Ress, Ted Nation, 
Justin Loughry, Sasha 
Cunningham, Norman 
Stark, Malcolm Guy, 
Barbara Vali, George Kopp, 
Theresa Chruscinskl, Bob 
Bellini, Janet Ritch, Lome 
Merry weather, Michael 
Lewis, Irlna Loewy, Ted 
Wakefield, Sara Williams, 
Nancy Bazilchuk, Ellen 
McKeough, Julia Halprln, 
Mandy Edwards, Ginny 
Wright, MarcCassini, 
Lewis Gottheil, Lorl Cohen 
Karen Stutzman, Heidi 
Cohen, Jean-Angelo 
Michel, Audrey Stone, Jim 
Loree, Jon McHugh, Mark 
Sandiford, Barney Whites- 
man, Patrick, Judy 
Polumbaum, Jeff Kessler, 
Dana-Elena, Katherine 
Gutklnd, Stephen 
Braginetz, Daniel Boyer, 
Stuart Russel, Tony Porter, 
Ron Fleischman, Helena 
Lamed, Debra Fogel, Adam 
Roberts, Tony Porter, 
James Putzel, Nick Pogue, 
Anne Kenney, Malcolm 
• MacLeod, Larry Black, 
Frank Brayton, Greer 
Nicolson, Sarah button, 
Lauren Arf fa, Steve 
Hershorn, Linda Feldman, 
Charlie Clark, Michael 
LeDonna, Theresa Norman- 
dln, David Cooke, Rhonda 
Adamo, Faith Backus, 
Linda Dyer, Ma, Kim 
Echlin, Pauline . 
Finkelsteln, Eva Friede, 
Maggie Gosselln, Lourie, 
Alex Paterson, Francesca 
Profill.Tim Pylko, AI 
Reedy, Allison Rowley, Joe 
Rubin, Barbara Scales, 
Corinne Sutherland, Myron 
Wellk, Julie Wexler, Nancy 
Gall, Kathryn Gradner, 
John Hausdorff , Terry 
Reed, Anne Dewey, 
Stephen Creet, Michel 
Zelnick, Oleg Zadorozry, 
Ian Wong, Sherwin Wong, 
Kelr Cutler, Ivy Steinberg, 
Zeb Cohen, Roget, Rock 
Hudsen, Harold 
Rosenberg, and the folks at 
SST. 




Holisci needs castor oil 
To the Daily: 

The recent article of Prof. 
Sarf and letters which have 
appeared In the Daily occasion- 
ally have not yet opened the 
eyes and ears of the University 
Authorities in cleaning the 
mess of Political Science 
Department which is really 
passing through unusual 
bureaucratic system in the 
academic worjd. Still we hope 
for good that the University 
Authorities will rescue the 
Department by appointing 
appropriate new professors. 
This is the only way seems 
feasible in curing the sickness 
of the Political Science 
Department to many students. 

John Dulles 
Loonie Tunes 
To the Daily, 

During my years at McGill, I 
have come across many weird 
and wonderful things, but 
nothing so absurd as the recent 
happenings in the library and. 
classroom. I am referring to the 
increasing incidents of "craz- 
ies" who have been seen 
occasionally floating through 
the Redpath library dressed in 
shorts & running shoes in the 
midst of February. Not only do 
they disrupt the students by 
their marked presence, but their 
verbal èxclamations and hyster- 
ical laughter Is quite disconcert- 
ing to say the least. 

If this isn't enough to 
question the security of such a 
large establishment then he 
next Incident was enough to 
convince me to join a class in . 
the art of self defense. I was 
punched in the arm by one of 
these "lunatics" who attends 
class but never shows up for 
exams. The reason for the 
assault, from what I could 
• decipherfrom his garbled snarl, 
was that my purse had brushed 
against his person as I was 
leaving the class. 

Since the doors cannot be 
locked and bolted, I strongly 
recommend that we develop our 
self defense skills from further 
attacks by mad dogs and 
"loonies". 

E.OssU2Arts 
Foinstein can see 
To the Daily: 

How strange that there are 
people today who have no hope 
for the world when the people of 
China are better off today then 
they have ever been before and 
thus there is hope that other 
underdeveloped nations may 
also be able to better their 
conditions. I can understand 
people being bothered by the 
killing and maiming that occurs 
in revolutions. I can even see 
people being bothered by the 
passing of the old order. What I 
cannot understand Is why such 
people do not even send 
medical aid for the wounded 
and why they cannot see any 



.good developing after the war. 

Robert Felnstein 
The Ivory Tower of Pizza 
To the Daily: 

Friends, I sland here before 
you on a mission of self-salva- 
tion. That's right— I am going 
to try and break out of my 
lethargy. Yes. I am lethargic, 
let's make no mistake about 
that. I am struck with this 
exotic affliction common 
enough among certain species 
of the human race. But what 
does this mean? Well, actually, 
I'm tired and besides, I feel like 
having a coffee and sitting for a 
few minutes. Maybe then I'll 
tell you, or, well, maybe I'll go 
home first; I have to make a 
fairly early supper and I 
wouldn't mind having some 
spaghetti. 

So, I'll think about it on my 
way home and then when I get 
there I'll sit for a couple of 
hours and write it out for you. 
But All In the Family is on 
tonight so I'll work until nine,, 
watch It and then go back for a 
couple of hours more. Hmmn... 
Yes, I am hungry— I'll make a 
fantastic sauce with lots of 
mushrooms and pepperonllbut 
I'll definitely work on this topic 
between stirs of the sauce. 
Yeah. ..and maybe I'll put a 
record on In the background.... 

Manolis Hadzipetros 
A call for help 

To the Daily: 

I am contacting your publi- 
cation in hopes of receiving 
some consideration in having 
my letter printed as an agent of 
appeal for ' correspondence. I 
fully realize the gravity of my 
request, for your paper can't 
possibly, function without hav- 
ing subscribers and adverti- 
sers, but were it possible I 
would gladly pay you for your 
trouble. 

The truth of the matter 
is that I'm without money. I 
have no means of support save 
the $.05 an hour that the state 
pays me for my prison labors. I 
also realize that mine Is 
probably not the first request of 
its kind that you've received, 
but I'm writing this letter (which 
I hope you'll print) in the midst 
of a very real state of loneliness 
and I hope you are empathetlc 
enough to understand what an 
empty, gnawing feeling it can 
be. 

I am without family, friends 
and anyone else that might 
resemble someone who cares, 
so I'm reaching out to those 
among your readers who would 
hear, recognize, and respond to 
my plea. 

I am 22 years old, ti 
feet 2 inches tall, and of 
muscular build. I am Interested 
in people of all types, regard- 
less of race or ethnic back- 
ground, but I would hope that 
all who respond would be 



sincere, understanding, and 
open-minded. Because I am a 
man I would naturally relate 
most freely with women, but 
because I am also a lonely man 
I would appreciate hearing from 
all — and I assure you that all 
will be answered. 

My Interests are all sports, 
music, chess, poetry, art, and 
genuine people. I would like to 
end this by saying that any and 
all help that you may provide will 
be gratefully acknowledged and 
appreciated. At present I have 
no other way of showing it, but 
I assure you It is heart-felt. 

Mack Whltson_ 

Mack Whitson 
No. 140888 
P.O. Box 69 
London, Ohio 43140 

Adumbrated Brecht 

To the Daily: 

Re: LINDA FELDMAN'S 

REVIEW OF KORIOLANE 

One never gets accustomed 
to lamentable critics, especi- 
ally when they shine with the 
neon light of pontifical ignor- 
ance. Linda Feldman's 12th 
March McGill Daily review of. 
the English Department Drama 
Module's production of 
Brecht's Korlolane falls in this 
category. We would all agree 
that an intelligent and challeng- 
ing scrutiny of the experience 
that a given play has to offer In 
a given historical context is 
always desirable; but an inept 
and lucubrated aperçu on the 
matter can hardly be vindica- 
ted. The trouble with Miss 
Feldman is that she starts with 
false premises. Above all, it Is 
her technical illiteracy that is 
striking. 

When she identifies the 
Korlolane experience as "ama- 
teur theatre", she is dealing 
with a misconception. It is too 
bad that Miss Feldman can 
only measure drama with the 
tight-drawn categories of "ama- 
teur" and "professional". This 
Intellectual parochialism pre- 
vents her from going beyond 
the simplistic equation of: whit 
is not "professional" must 
therefore be "amateurish". If 
she had read the superbly 
prepared program on the whole 
Korlolane experience, she 
would know that the Drama 
Module never pretended to be 
either professionals or ama- 
teurs, but simply a university 
group engaged in the probing 
of some important matters in 
our environment, and that their 
production was Intended as a 
serious exercise In understand- 
ing crucial historical relation- 
ships through dramatic investi- 
gation. But this is obviously 
too much for Miss Feldman: 
she feels at home only on 
Broadway. That Is why she is 
so disappointed that there was 
"no curtain call". For her 
information,. the Drama Module 
intentionally decided they 
would have none for evident 
ideological reasons. By the 
way, there was no curtain: 
what she means by "curtain 
call" Is "bow". She is also 
disturbed by the "quality of 
acting". It is unfortunate that 
Miss Feldman's critique is so 
crippled by the bias of 
professionalism: obviously she 
has been reared on the 
benumbing Caesarism of the 



traditional theatre with its 
hierarchic paranoia of actors. 
She found the players' delivery 
"mechanical and contrived", 
which led her to think that it 
was "a deliberate alienation 
effect". Now, to accept the 
erroneous (but pitifully wide- 
spread) translation of Brecht's 
Verfremdungseffekt as "alien- 
ation" rather than estrange- 
ment is Inadmissible for a 
student of the German Depart- 
ment. Maybe we can suggest 
that she read Ernst Bloch's 
essay "Verfremdung, Entfrem- 
dung": she would discover that 
to mistake "alienation" for 
"estrangement" or vice-versa is 
to miss the whole point about 
Brecht. 

As a student of the German 
Department Miss Feldman 
should know her German 
literature better. If she had 
done her homework, she would 
never even adumbrate that 
Brecht is not relevant to 
"current theatre audiences in 
North America". Not only does 
she ignore what 20th century 
theatre is, what literature is, 
but especially what history is! 
How are the questions of 
individual power and organized 
mass power irrelevant to a 
public familiar with Watergate, 
the CIA, the Pinochets, or else, 
the United Farmworkers and 
the Common Front? Could 
Miss Feldman be so politically 
idiotic? And when she can find 
no necessity to Menenius's 
"suddenly assumed LBJ 
DRAWL" SHE FRANKLY EX- 
POSES HERSELF TO RIDI- 
CULE: too bad she does not 
notice the glaring resemblance. 
Her mention of "the consider- 
able amount of money" that 
went into the whole experiment 
is not only malevolent but also 
preposterous, the more so in a 
society where billions of 
dollars are being squandered 
on pseudo-scientific investiga- 
tion and on Olympic Games 
undertaken to satisfy private 
interests and the megalomania 
of an irresponsible and debili- 
tating government. If Miss 
Feldman had condescended to 
come to the colloquium on 
drama and history following the 
performance, she might have 
learned something from the 
students themselves. She 
might have also learned that 
there was no "backdrop" to the 
stage; there was only a scene. 
Obviously she does not know 
what a backdrop is.' 

The Drama Module operates 
on the principle of theatre 
laboratory. Such a perspective 
refuses to treat theatre as a 
consumer product, with an 
incapacitated world at large 
and a few specialists at hand. It 
simply does not recognize 
streamlining, nor can it accept 
the intimidating rouinization of 
petty resentment, or the elitism 
which" perpetuates what Thor- 
st,ein Veblen called "trained 
incapacity". If the Drama 
Module's interesting and orig- 
inal production of Korlolane (an 
opinion shared by the top 
experts that Miss Feldman 
laconizes on) was an experi- 
ment or a transition to a more 
polished type of presentation, 
then let us make suggestions 
for amelioration. 

Continued on page 55 
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Vilas strike in perspective 



Over three hundred and fifty striking Vilas 
Funiture workers decided last week to 
return to work at their plant in Cowansvllle 
Quebec. The company successfully forced a 
settlement after threatening to close the 
Cowansvllle plant if the trade unionists 
rejected the proposed accord and continued 
strike activity. 

For the members of the Vilas Furniture 
Workers Union (CNTU) it was not an easy 
decision. Closure of the plant meant certain 
unemployment for the workers for many 
reasons. First, in Quebec, the secondary 
manufacturing sector of the economy is 
extremely fragile and work opportunities are 
limited. Moreover, unofficial estimates of 
the unemployment figures in the Cowans- 
vllle-Granby region of Quebec faces tough 
competition from American and European 
firms and the profit rates of Quebec firms do 
not warrant future expansion of these 
enterprises. Finally, the workers knew that 
the wealthy Molson emperors would prefer 
to break the militant union by closing the 
plant and transferring production to Vilas 
branch plants than fully recognize the rights 
and interests of their employees. 

Alternatively, returning to work at Vilas 
with the Incentive pay system still In use, 
meant that over 180 production line workers 
would continue to risk life and limb along 
the hurried production line to insure a 
reasonable and secure weekly income. 

How many of us at McGlli have faced a 
similar dilemma? The alternatives were 
staying on strike and possibly losing one's 
job and source of income, or returning to 
work and risking one's safety and well-being 
to fulfill an output quota of furniture pieces. 

That the workers had to return to the plant 
with no guaranteed safe working condi- 
tions is clearly a reflection of the criminal 
nature of the policies of the Vilas adminis- 
tration. However, their absolute and 
arrogant refusal to respect- the dignity, 
interests, and safety of the Vilas worker Is 
no surprise. 

Like all wealthy owners of business 
enterprises, Senator Molson respects 
money more than the well being of his 
employees. For those of us at McGIII who 
ask why justice was not done at Vilas, the 
key to the answer lies in the nature of 
Industrial relations and social movements In 
general. Historically, class relations are not 
determined by concepts of good or bad, 
right or wrong. There is^no right or wrong. 
There is only power. 

Accordingly, Industrial relations are 
power relations. Resolution of Industrial 
conflicts Invariably reflect the respective 
powers and strength of the two major 
adversaries, labour and management. 
Concepts of justice, fair play, and "rights" 
have no part in the real determination of the 
course of industrial relations in an 
individual firm or In the economy as a 
whole. 

• When the interests of labour and manage- 
ment are irresolvably opposed in a dispute 
there can be no "just" solution, for what one 
considers as "Just" or "fair" reflects simply 
the interests one has in a glyen dispute. 

What are the sources of power for the 
Darticipants In a labour dispute? Professor 
H D. Woods of McGill, in a book named 
"Labour Policy In Canada" Identifies one 
source of power for the Individual employee 
— "The employee derives his power 
vis-a-vis the employer from his control over 
his labour power and his freedom to 
withhold it from the labour market or 
transfer It within the labour market 
Obviously, except in rare circumstances 
where the labour service possessed by a 
specific person is unique and In great 



demand, the individual employee possesses 
very little power." 

When there Is high unemployment, the 
power of the individual employee di- 
minishes seriously because his or her 
.freedom to withhold or transfer his or her 
service is limited. Conversely, when the 
economy is expanding, the power base of 
the individual employee grows accordingly. 

The power of the individual employee is 
nothing compared to the power of the entire 
group of employees of a given enterprise. In 
industrial relations, where there is unity and 
collectivity among the workers there is 
strength. The union's source of power Is its 
members. Alternative sources of power are 
the support and backing of fellow trade 
unionists In the labour movement, 
students, and the general public in carrying 
out acts designed to limit the freedoms of 
the employer. 

A final source of power for unionists .in 
their judicious use of force when confronted 
by employers who utilize tactics of terror, 
violence, and intimidation to divide and 
frighten union members. 

The employer in today's society has 
multiple sources of power. His primary 
source is based on his ownership of the 
means of production. The owner has control 
over job opportunities for the working 
person. This control is a major weapon used 
to control the behaviour of employees. The 
employer can rely on the state as a source of 
support, in numerous ways. 
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Hart I and de M. Molson, a typical beer baron 

Owners of capital in this country can rely 
on the agents of state violence (police, 
army, paramilitary) to enforce laws 
designed solely to protect the private 
property of the wealthy. Secondly, the 
owners can rely on the state not to enforce 
the democratic laws which working people 
struggled to have passed, concerning 
subjects like minimum wage, safety stan- 
dards, and hours of work. And the owners 
can rely on the state not to enforce laws 
designed to allow the trade union member 
to associate and organize freely without 
interference or Intimidation on the part of 
the employer. 

At Vilas, the government of Quebec 
supported the administration. Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, Guy St. Pierre's 
public support for the incentive pay rate 
system, the government's refusal to main- 
tain safety standards in furniture firms in 
Quebec, and their refusal to enforce the 
Labour Code and pressure the company to 
negotiate in good faith, strengthened the 
hand of the Vilas managers. 

As one follows the course of an industrial 
dispute in Quebec, one realizes that the 
spirit of the laws of Quebec never leaves the 
pages the laws are written on. Efforts to 
pursue "justice" for the public In Quebec 
should be redirected away from legislative 
concerns to the real locus of all power, 
social organization and control of work 
opportunities. 

Lewis Gotthell 
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Greenpeace gets 
a whaling 



The Greenpeaceniks can't be 
very lucky, despite their adopt- 
ing the colour of the shamrock. 
When they sailed into the 
Pacific atomic test zone to stop 
the French from testing nuclear 
hardware, the French navy 
stopped them Instead, and 
bombed away. 

The latest Mission Impos- 
sible of Greenpeace has to do 
with SOS, or Save Our Seals. 
Originally, they intended to 
spray the seal pups with green 
dye, rendering their fur useless 
to all except the most ardent 
Wearers of The Green on St 
Pat's Day. As Jt turned out, the 
pups would also be useless to 
their parents by way of rejec- 
tion (Harp Seals belong to a 
"white power" movement) and 
might as well be dead anyway, 
so that plan fizzled. Then they 
learned that the Newfie seal 
hunters would starve to death 
or have to go on welfare (or 
whalefare) if the hunt was 
stopped. 

So where are we now? The 
Greenpeaceniks have suddenly 
become the champions of a 
new cause: to protect the 
Newfie fishermen against those 
big ■ bad marauding trawlers 
from foreign countries, and the 
seals can now be bashed over 
the head with impunity and 
their furs marketed to appease 
the bourgeoise fashion indus- 
try. Does any of this make 
sense? Precisely what are they 
up to? Or do they know what 
they want, really? 



The world, since the dawn or 
history, is abundant with the 
outrages of man's Inhumanity 
to man. The beasts of the 
fields, trees and water have it 
relatively easy. ) should think 
that, unless the Greenpeace- 
niks intend to become apes, 
seals, whales or whatever, they 
take more of an interest In the 
human condition, since it Is as 
humans we must survive. And 
It won't do to rationalize that 
being kind to animals is a major 
step to becoming more hu- 
mane. Brutality to animals can 
be and often is sanctified by 
religious custom, such as the 
Jewish ritual slaughter me- 
thods used on cattle and poul- 
try to this very day. 

On the other hand, people (of 
any faith) have become so 
preoccupied with kindness to 
animals as to inundate their 
cities with pets of all kinds 
until they become a public 
health problem, as is the case 
with dogs. The more affluent 
the society becomes, the more 
these pets abound until one 
day they'll swamp us. 

I therefore invite the Green- 
peace Mission to save U3 
humans from total extinction. 
They can start on my street, 
early In the morning, using a 
modified baseball bat on the 
small army of loose dogs. Then, 
they can graduate to the politi- 
cians and warlords. At least, 
Greenpeace will have become 
relevant. 

Ron Flelschman 
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ROSS FRASER 

B.Sc. U2 (Math) 



McGIII's Board of Governors figure prominently In almost 
every decision of the university from major appoints to 
massive fund raising projects. Unfortunately, many students 
(and professors) are only vaguely aware of who the governors 
are and what their Jobs entail. Not surprisingly, since reports 



of its work are regularly published by the Reporter, most 
students are more familiar with Senate than the Board of 
Governors. The Board's work however is no less important 
and must similarly be made public. 

Likewise, not every governor Is intimately familiar with our 
student community. As businessmen and professionals, the 
permanent Board members are detached from dally campus 
activities and need representatives to remind them of the 
attitudes and priorities of McGill's students. 

The time expended by individuals in fighting similar battles 
with Dawson Hall and Its counterparts In other faculties Is 
enormous. Many problems can be solved directly by those 
who create the rules rather than those who implement them. 
An offective student voice In the ears of those administrators 
who can improve this university is worth having — as 
undergraduate representative to the Board I will certainly try 
to provide one. 
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KARL STOCKBRIDGE 

B.Sc. U2 



I believe that good representation on the Board of 
Governors is Important to all of us. We need someone that 
can speak for all undergraduates. 

If elected I would encourage all of you to make your needs 
and Ideas known to me through the Daily or my home phone 
so I could speak fairly for all of us. 

I have experience with university level committees and am' 
currently the asst. director of one of the co-ed residences. 
Now, more than ever, we need someone who can get the lob 
done — VOTE STOCKBRIDGE. 
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JULES GAGNE 

M.B.A. 1 



Education: Law degree - 1970 Laval University 
MBA 1 Student at McGIII 
Before this year, I have worked at the University of Québec 
since 1970. Among the Jobs I did there were the following: 

- Research for a new law program 

- Research on faculty career plans 

- Starting up the employee pension fund 

- and finally, assistant to the Dean of Academic Affairs, here 
at the Montreal Campus. 

I have also directed or participated In many co-operative 
projects: . 

- Caisse d'économie des travailleurs réunis de Québec (Credit 
Union) 

- Co-operative Day Care Center project in Beloeil 



- Food (Jo-op In Beloeil 

I am married, with 2 children. 

I am running for this office because I feel my experience at 
Laval and at U. of Q. can be of service to the McGill 
Community. In fact, in my previous Jobs, I have been exposed 
to many of the duties of a Governor. 

On the other hand, even though the Students' power on the 
Board of Governors is very limited (3 members out of 43), I 
will try to Influence policies towards what I feel should be 
McGIII's priorities at this time: 

- McGill should work towards better access to University 
Education for working - class youth and more practical 
programs, like co-operative types of exchanges between 
University and Community. 

- McGIII should involve itself more and more, financially and 
academically in the Québec Milieu. 

- More emphasis should be placed on the quality of teaching, 
and not only on research. 




PIERRE PAQUETTE 

PhD. 6 

Past student representatives on the Board of Governors 
seem to have been much more interested in rubbing 
shoulders with the Big Business Brass which sits on the 
Board than with truly representing students and seeking 
amelioration to their situation. It appears that all they have 
sought were personal benefits like getting that high paying 
Job or adding an extra "impressive" Item to their personal 
Curriculum Vltaes. This seems to have been the case simply 
because past student representatives have never been heard 
of on campus, except perhaps at election time; If they never 
asked students what their problems were, then how could 
they possibly find solutions? 

The student representative's role should be perceived 
somewhat differently. Rather than simply seeking personal 



benefit, the student representative's job should be that of an 
Intermediary and an initiator. As an intermediary, his role is 
to act as a go-between in bringing the issues of concern to 
students and the relevant information out in the open; as an 
initiator his role is of course to work towards finding 
solutions. 

Students, whether undergraduate or graduate, do have 
problems which need to be solved. In our work accomplished 
this past year in building up the McGIII Teaching Assistants 
Association (MTAA), I believe that we did learn, both other 
students and myself, what some of these problems were as 
well as what were the obstacles to their elimination. These 
problems must be defined and settled with the help of the 
students themselves, either on an individual basis or through 
their various associations and organizations. This is the 
function of the student representative on McGIII's Board of 
Governors, my candidacy is aimed at revitalizing the position 
in order to make It serve the needs of all McGill students. 







NOTE 



Senate positions for student reps from 
Dentistry and Music are still open. 
Nominations must be submitted to Miss 
Denise Despres Secretary, Students' Society 
Office, main floor Union by 4:30 pm, Thursday, 
25 March. 



DEPUTY 
RETURNING 
OFFICERS 



An hourly wage is offered for manning the polls from 
10 a.m. to à p.m. on Wednesday, March 31, 1976. 
Application forms may be obtained at the Students' 
Society Office in the University Centre. Completed 
application forms must be received by Miss Denise 
Despres at the same office no later than Friday, March 
25, 1976 at 4 p.m. 
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MICHAEL AUGENSTERN 

B.A. U2 



HAS APATHY KILLED THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY? I 

believe that Students' Society must continue to exist. ..to 
serve you through clubs, societies, and publication! And it 
must continue to be run by STUDENTS not by a Trusteeship 
Council headed by the Dean of Students! My experience as 



SENATE 



Editor ol Old McGill 76, member of the Interim Policy 
Committee, Clubs Representative on the University Athletics 
'Board, member ol the Senate Sub-Committee on Counseling, 
and President of the Sailing Club have not convinced me that 
you do not care how vour affairs are handled! Nor has my 
experience in Honours Psychology or as a T. A. convinced me 
that we, are not capable of self-management! These issues 
will be decided' in SENATE! We should increase economy 
and quality ol services by consulting with professionals on 
complex financial projects . . . BUT LEAVE CONTROL OF 
STUDENTS' SOCIETY WITH STUDENTS!!! 
AUGENSTERN: CONCERNED! INVOLVED! EXPERIENCED! 




GARY BADGER 

B.A. U2 (Psychology-Mathematics) 



Proposals: 

• Proper allocation of Student Fees to benefit the students 

• Reconstruction of a viable Students' Society 

• Increased studont-adminlstratloridlalogue 

• A Student Senator accessible to the students 

• Responsive to student input 
ACCESSIBILITY AND REPRESENTATION 




CHARLES BAKER 

B.A. U2(Hon. Pol. Sci. History) 



I am rerunning for the Senate with fewer illusions than last 
year, but with a better understanding on how to successfully 
implement recognition of student interests. 

Senate has been suffering from a lack of co-ordination 
between student members on its various committees. 

Part of the problem is lack of organization, and also apathy 
for any student leader. I was the only student Senator to work 
with Student Services or to meet with other Senate 



Committee members. 



To correct this, we must: 

1) ascertain that all (acuity Senate positions are filled at the 
inception of the year. 

2) increase student membership on Senate committees 

3) establish an information booth at registration 

4) issue regular reports of Senate activities to all campus 
media. 

Basically, everything boils down to money. Budget cuts 
are inevitable, but I will critically represent your interests. 
Since I am already familiar with the operations of Senate, I 
won't need five months to orientate myself and will also be 
• able to break In new Senate members. 

VOTE for BAKER and continuity 



on APRIL 30. 1976 




KAREL BECKMAN 

B.A. U1 (Industrial Relations) 

The Senate is the most important controlling body at 
McGill, its power extending over every aspect of university 
life. Since the Arts Faculty has been provided with only one 
student representative on Senate, it is clear the importance of 
electing an effective voice. 

As a Student Senator my purpose will be to ensure that the 
rights of the students will continue to be respected by the 
Senate and seek to increase the Senate recognition of those 
rights. Some of the things which I will fight for are: 
- Library improvements which include extending study 



hours, increasing the availability of reserve material, and the 
reduction of xerox costs, 

- Bookstore improvements whiclflnclude discount prices and 
an examination into the allegations of the diversion of 
profits, 

- Increasing student representation on Senate. 

These are all issues for which Karel Beckman will fight. After 
being elected, In order to continue representing Arts 
students fairly, I will have office hours during the day so that 
new issues may bo discussed and taken to the Senate. In this 
manner I hope to bring the Administration back into contact 
with the students of McGill. 

I shall work to see that these promises are kept, if I, KAREL 
BECKMAN, am elected Arts Student Senator. 



RODNEY DEAN 

B.Sc. U2 (Marine Science) 

Senate directly controls or influences all aspects of 
academic lile at McGill. It is vital that the perspective of the 
students be advanced and respected in , all questions 
affecting our university experience. Ongoing debates on such 
subjects as tenure and curriculum restrictions should 
Incorporate student impressions — a comprehensive 



assessment of various approaches to learning is the nucleus 
of a good educational system. 

Student impact can be heightened through interfaculty 
interaction to ensure that the interests of the entire student 
body are advanced, and the election of spokesmen who will 
continue to work until these Interests are identified and 
internalized by the Senate. 

As representative from the Faculty of Science I will 
endeavour to put these principles Into effect. Your interest 
and support will help make the Senate a truly responsive 
body. 




MARK GANS 



B.Sc. U2 

Qualifications'. 

U2 Microbiology Majors. 

Vice-President, Blolofly Sludent»' Union 74-75 

Executive Member, Biology Students Union 73-74 

Edilof-ln-chlel, Biology Students' Newspaper 73-74. 75 

Through my abovo mentioned eiperlence, I have had a high 
interaction with Science atudenta and professors alike, and 
as a result, have acquired an awareness ol the Science 
students' needs as well as to the attitudes ol Science 
prolessors. This awareness Is essentiat lor ellectlve 
representation ol the Science sludent on the Senate. 



The main points which! will concentrate on introducing to 
the Senate are: - - 

1) Representation by population with respect to the 
number ol student representatives per faculty on the Senate. 
In the present situation, both Science (approilmate 
population 2600) and Dentistry (approximate population 200) 
have one representative apiece on the Senate. 

2) Despite the hiQh labour costs, more extensive library 
hours, especially during weekend periods, are a definite 
necessity. 

3) Although surveys have revealed a high preference lor 
"pre-Chnslmas exams they have not yet been Introduced Into 

Science courses, something which Is a must In order to give 
Science students a real break before second term. - 

II you feel as strongly as I do about the above stated points 
as well as other important aspects ol McGill Science student 
life, then you'll vote lor an EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
you'll vote lorOANSIM 




LARRY LANDS 

B.Sc. U2 



My main concerns stem from what I see as the major 
problems affecting the university. There seems to be little if 
any regard for what the students who populate the lecture 
halls feel about their education. What is needed is a workable 
feedback system. This could be achieved by end-of-term 
departmental open forums and student representatives -at 

r 



departmental meetings who could form a faculty-wide 
committee. Being in both Math and Biology, I can well see 
how disjoint the faculty is. More and fuller interdepartmental 
programsv/ould vastly increase students' awareness ol both 
the physical and biological sciences. Towards this end. work 
done outside courses relating to students' programs must be 
merited their true worth. Although the Francophono 
population of McGill has been increasing, the technical 
translation of exams is still lagging. This again is due to poor 
feedback. If the Senate agenda was published sufficiently in 
advance of meetings, true representation through feedback 
from the student body to their elected representative could 
be developed. 
BE CONCERNED. I AM. 
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Weston Pool 

Recreational Swimming Hours 

Monday 

11 :30am-2pm.; 5-7; 8-9:30 pm. 
(after March 29: 1 1 :30 am-2 pm. 5-9:30 pm.) 

""Tuesday, Wednesday '& Thursday 
11:30 am-2 pm & 5-9:30 pm. 

Friday 

11 :30 am-3:00 pm & 5-9:30 pm 
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Continued from page 54 



But instead of this positive 
approach to help coordinate 
theory and practice more 
smoothly in a university con- 
text, the editorial staff of the 
McGlll Daily chose to publish a 
review by someone who does 
not know what a backdrop is, 
who does not notice-that there 
is no curtain when there is 
none, who does not know what 
theatre is, who is abysmally 
ignorant of Brecht, and who 
has no clue of history. 

Nadia Khouri 
Ph.D. English 



Security... 

continued from page 3 

officials," according to El 
Pooular, a Canadian Spanish- 
language newspaper. 

Other sources claim the 
government is preparing, 
among other legislation, mea- 
sures which will grant powers 
similar to those acquired under 
the War Measures Act of 1970, 
but which will be localized to 
Québec or even Montreal. The 
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effect of such a bill would be to 
limit public criticism from 
outside the affected area, such 
as occurred during the October 
Crisis. 

Other measures have been 
passed to limit the problems the 
security forces will face in their 
"clean-up" operation. Solicitor- 
General Warren Allmand has 
issued directives to parole 
boards that no political prison- 
ers would be paroled until 
September of 1976, even if they 
become eligible before that 
' time. 

The Federal Government has 
also enacted Bill C-85, (which 
includes the Temporary Secur- 
ity Act) designed to supersede 
the Québec Provincial Bill 51, 
which was ruled beyond the 
powers of a provincial govern- 
ment. The provincial bill, which' 
received the support of the Parti 
Québécois, contained clauses 
which provide for "preventive 
imprisonment" and under cer- 
tain circumstances the right to 
search and seize without 
warrant. 

Bill C-85 grants all this and 
more, including the imposition 
of gun control and thé 
centralization of files and 
information on suspects. 

Another measure provides for 
unlimited bugging of "danger- 
ous delinquents". Members of 
politically active groups around 
Montreal claim their personal 
phone lines have already been 
bugged and conversations have 
been^monitored on a daily 
basis. They also report a 
stepping up of the number of 
undercover infiltration agents, 
which have forced many groups 
to "go underground". 

The Civil Liberties Union also 
suspects that the combined 
squad is undertaking a syste- 
matic operation against groups 
they term "supportive". Should 
any major incident occur during 
the Games, these groups 
allegedly would be the first to 
declare against abuse of public 
powers and extraordinary mea- 
sures. 

Early this year, a Sherbrooke 
group involved in the setting up 
of cooperatives, and financed 
under the now-discontinued 
Local Initiatives Projects pro- 
gram, was raided for no 
apparent motive. The action 
followed a precedent set during 
the1972 Common Front general 
strike. At that time, police 
raided the offices of the 
Mouvement de Defense de 
Prisonniers Politiques and 
Agence Presse Libre du Qué- 
bec, among others. 

barly experience with the 
security forces has also raised 
the problem of public account- 
ability forpolice actions. Major- 
General Roland Reid, coordina- 
tor of the Armed Forces 
operations, refused to discuss 
any questions during an inter- 
view with Canadian Press, 
claiming he could speak only in 
conjunction with local police 
. authorities. 

MUC police director L'Ecuy- 
er, during his talk with the MCM 
councillors, also refused to take 
any responsibility for Informa- 
tion, saying only that it was 
largely out of his hands. 
Similarly, Guy Toupin, the man 
officially charged with security 
for the Games, has kept a low 
profile and stayed out of town. 



The Scab Force- 



Phasing out the union 

r: Special from 
the Washington Post 




By BEN BEDELL 

Some 200 workers at the Washington Post newspaper 
are the latest victims of the economic "recovery." 

After waging a pitched five-month strike against the 
Post they now face permanent unemployment. 

The 200 were press operators at the Post and were the 
core of the strike against the paper that began there last 
Oct. 1. The conflict stemmed from economic issues; the 
company sought to increase profits by cutting wages. 

The Post resolved the confrontation with the union by 
firing its members and eliminating the union. For all 
practical purposes the strike ended last month when all the 
supporters of the pressmen— and three other unions that 
had also walked out— went back to work. A scab work 
force, which the company had teen training for four years 
in preparation for a strike, is now the permanent crew in 
the Post press room. 

The other striking unions signed new contracts late last 
month and have returned to work, leaving the 
pressmen — the Newspaper Printing and Graphic Com- 
munications Union— isolated. 

HISTORY OF STRIKE 

The confrontation between the Post and the pressmen, 
as well as the 10 other unions that represent the workers at 
the Post shop, began years before the walkout. 

The origins of the battle go back to 1971 when the 
• Washington Post decided to expand and consolidate its 
operations because profits were declining. 

In order to finance the plan, the Post issued stock 
publicly. This generated some new capital, but the 
company was compelled to increase profits quickly to 
satisfy investors and bankers. 

It was apparently in January 1972 that the Post, a 
leading "liberal" voice of the U.S. ruling class, decided to 
solve its profit crisis by extracting more work for less 
money from its employes. "The first order of business is to 
maximize profits from our existing operations," Post 
publisher and major stockholder Katherine Graham told a 
meeting of stock market analysts in 1972. "Management 
does not intend to overlook any reasonable means of 
improving a profit. We are doing it mainly by cutting 
costs. But some costs resist more stubbornly than others. 
The most frustrating kind are those imposed by archaic 
union practices that deprive the company of savings we 
ought to achieve from modern technology. This is a 
problem we are determined to resolve; we hope it can be 
solved in an amicable, cor, ;tructive spirit. In any event, we 
fully intend to deal with it." 

The course of action was clearly laid out — the salaries of 
union members would be cut and if that could not be done 
"amicably," it would be done by force. 

In line with this policy, the Post hired a core of new 
executives, all with a common reputation for "getting 
tough" with the unions. 

From 1971 to 1973 the company engaged in a number of 
probing actions, to test the strength and resolve of the 
unions and their leaders. The unions at the Post, 
particularly the craft unions, had a militant history of 
standing firm against the creeping cutbacks of the Post 
management. 

In November 1973, when the Post attempted to fire a 
pressman for participating in a work slowdown, the union 
staged a sit-down strike inside the Post's plant to protest 
the firing. The action was successful and the company 
backed down. 

In late 1974 the company provoked another skirmish. 
This time the Post unilaterally announced that 36 press 
operators would not be needed, as advertising linage had 
dropped. 

The union refused to capitulate to this and the Post lost 
this round, too, when a judge ordered the paper to rehire 

Thisarticleis reprinted from the Guardian. 



the men and submit the dispute to arbitration. 
SCABS TRAINED 

While all of these probing actions were proceeding, the 
Post was preparing its big weapon— a scab workforce. 

John Prcscott, one of the "get tough" Post managers, 
initiated the project in 1971. Dubbed "Project X," the Post 
began training scab workers who would be able to operate 
the presses and perform jobs done by other craft unions. 
The Post's own account of the strike (written by Robert G. 
Kaiser, himself a scab during the strike and the voice of 
management in the pages of the paper) indicated that the 
newspaper had adopted the scab preparation policy in late 
1971, four years before the strike. 

The weapon was not operational until late last year, 
however. The Post had begun sending selected nonunion 
employes to a "facility" in Oklahoma City, the Southern 
Production Program Inc.— a professional scab training 
school. They also set up their own "scab graduate course" 
in a nearby Virginia plant. After three years of traininR. 
"Project X" was ready. 

The Post's decision to increase profits by cutting labor 
costs— even if it meant breaking a union— was not at all 
unique in the publishing industry. Beginning in the middle 
1960s the publishers of many big city dailies undertook an 
offensive against the craft unions. The press operators' 
union suffered the greatest losses. In bitter confrontations 
in several cities— Los Angeles, Portland, New Haven, 
Dallas, Kansas City and Miami, the press operators were 
ousted by scabs. In Kansas City, the management of the 
Star stationed armed guards in its pressroom and then 
fired one person for allegedly slowing down. The union 
members walked off the job and the company never let 
them back in. 

It was against this background that the pressmen 
viewed the scab training preparations of the Post. Indeed, 
about a third of the press operators at the Post had been 
among those ousted from other newspapers as a result of 
-union-breaking. 

When the pressmen's contract expired last Oct. 1, they 
walked off the job, after inflicting some damage on the 
Post's pressroom to insure that the scab workforce could 
not function. The damage was so light that the Post was 
able to repair the presses and begin using some of them 
within a week. All were repaired within a month and the 
scabs went to work. 

The press operators' local put up a determined fight. 
Headed by James Dugan, a working pressman himself, 



the union fought militantly in what it perceived from the 
beginning as a showdown for the union's right to exist. 
The union, however, did not have the full support of all the 
workers and unions at the Post. The Newspaper Guild unit 
at the Post — 800 reporters, editors, clerks and advertising 
personnel— voted narrowly not to support the strike. An 
antiunion tendency in the unit seized on the issue of the 
violence" done to the presses to deny support for the 
walkout. 

The AFL-CIO consistently undermined the strike, and 
the pressmen particularly, throughout the battle. The Post 
reported Feb. 29. "The labor federation expressed its 
support for the pressmen throughout the strike, but 
well-placed sources said that these gestures were largely 
symbolic; the AFL-CIO leadership did not hold a high 
opinion of the pressmen or their strike." 

The AFL-CIO bureaucrats refused to authorize a boycott 
of the newspaper or call on other unions to shut down other 
Post operations. 

Even the national leadership of the Newspaper Guild 
wavered in the later days of the strike by refusing to 
discipline their scabbing members at the Post. The Guild 
leadership is bargaining with the Post scabs in an attempt 
to keep them from ousting the Guild from the Post shop. 

And late last month, other craft unions began signing 
contracts and returning to work, leaving the pressmen 
isolated. Some 36 union pressmen also went back, and a 
few arch-traitors said they would testify against other 
pressmen about the sabotage. The immediate effect of the 
strike was evident in the new contracts. Post executive 
Mark J. Meagher stated in an interview with the New York 
Times Feb. 29 that the Post would "save $2 million in 
labor costs this year and more next." The press room crew 
is now reduced to 150 people— most being paid at rrtes 
half as much as the union members got. Meanwhile, it was 
reported that the press sabotage— billed as a "millon 
dollar rampage" by the Post— actually cost S269.0O0 to 
repair, all covered by insurance. 

EFFECT SPREADS 

The effect of the union busting was also felt in Baltimore 
where union press operators voted to accept a regressive 
contract largely out of fear that a similar expulsion would 
befall them. The union itself is somewhat weakened by its 
own craft tradition. The pressmans' unit at the Post was 
for many years all white and all male, and resistant to 
unity with other unions in the industry. 

Some of the ousted Post pressmen have been able to 
find temporary jobs elsewhere, but most of the 200 are 
living on savings, or loans, or are selling their houses and 
cars. The specter of financial ruin and poverty is looming 
up over all of them. It was this factor that apparently 
caused the" suicide of John Clauss, a 59-year-old striking 
pressman. Hounded by the prospect of not being able to 
support his family, he shot himself Feb. 7. 

While the unions and the progressive forces in general 
suffered a setback at the Washington Post, the experience 
has served to make clear the true intentions of the 
publishing magnates and business in general as the 
economic crisis is being "solved." The Post union-busting 
offensive was a microcosm of the long-range impact of the 
recession— to "discipline" labor, and make it pay for 
reversing a declining profit trend. 
• Negotiations between various newspaper unions and 
publishers in New York, San Francisco and Atlanta are 
now beginning, and the results of the Washington Post 
strike loom in the background. 




Some 2000 supporters of Washington Post strikers march around the paper's offices. 
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Sarf interview... 

continued from page 3 

I asked the committee to read 
a number of unpublished 
manuscripts so it could see the 
extent of my work. "The 
Committee noted the existence 
of à large mass of material, 
which you had put on paper 
over the years." The Committee 
did not regard this work as 
evidence of intellectual activity 
of a scholarly kind. It is true 
they are not fully edited and are 
extensive drafts on a variety of 
topics. 

The unpublished writings 
consist of four chapters on 
Nietzsche's mature thought, a 
large manuscript "The Crisis 
of Modernity", the topic of my 
original thesis, a manuscript on 
the psychological and philo- 
sophical roots of modern 
protest, several sections on 
Nietzsche's Basel period, and 
some first draft material on the 
philosophical impact of Scho- 
penhauer on Nietzsche. I asked 
the Committee to have an 
independent evaluation of the 
scholarly worth and potential of 
this work. They refused. In 
short, I have done a great deal 
of work over the years, and 
have sought to clarify my 
intellectual orientations. 
Daily: How would you defend 
yourself against the depart- 
ment's charge that you have not 
published? 

Sarf: The lack of published 
scholarship does not neces- 
sarily Indicate a lack of serious 
intellectual concerns and acti- 
vity. I believe a scholar ought to 
publish only when he thinks his 
work is significant and not 
simply from pressures of 
professional advancement. 
Conditions prevail in the 
modern university_whlch often 
force a person to publish before 
he (she) is ready. Important 
work must distill over time. 
Daily: How does your lack of 
publication compare with other 
professors in the Department? 
Sarf: Professor Waller, accor- 
ding to the Annual Reports, 
whose fields are political 
behavior and American govern- 
ment, published his first article 
in 1974: "Some Measures of 
Co-Existence, Israel's vJoal", 
after seven years as an Assis- 
tant Professor. He has pub- 
lished little else. Professor 
John Schingler has been at 
McGill nine years and has 
published nothing in political 
theory, his major field of 
interest. He did write a book 
some years ago with two others 
that I understand is used in 
high school and college fresh- 
man courses. Professor No- 
ble's first publication came 
after seven years of service. It 
was an article. His only other 
publications consist of short 
papers presented to scholarly 
conferences. None of my above 
colleagues, including Profes- 
sor Noumoff, but with the 
exception of Professor Shing- 
ler, has published a book. Both 
Professors Noble and Waller 
did not publish a single thing 
until seven years of service was 
completed and not much 
thereafter. My record doesn't 
look so bad when considered 
from that perspective. The 
Committee told me that the 



"total absence of published 
scholarship" was "virtually 
unprecedented". Did the Com- 
mittee suddenly become vir- 
tuous over the past few years? 
Daily: Since you joined the 
Department in 1970 you have 
not presented any papers at 
learned societies' meetings, 
according to the Department, 
nor at any of McGill's seminars. 
How do you react to this 
charge? 

Sarf: I gave two papers at the 
Montreal Conference for Social 
and Political Thought (MCSPT) 
on Lenin in 1971. Recently I 
gave a paper on Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche to the same 
group, and it was by all 
accounts well received. I am 
writing a paper on "Nietzsche' 
and the Tradition of Political 
Theory" for the Canadian Poli- 
tical Science Association 
(CPSA) in June. Several invi- 
tations have been extended to 
me by Montreal universities to 
give public lectures. 

When I returned from sabba- 
tical leave I was asked by the 
Chairman to givea Departmental 
seminar. I agreed. Shortly there- 
after my non-renewal was 
decided. I told the Chairman to 
set a date for the seminar. No 
furtherword was communicated 
to me about it. My failure to give 
a departmental seminar was 
then cited as "evidence" of lack 
of scholarly activity, in my 
non-renewal letter. 
Daily: The Department has 
claimed that your teaching 
record, including the graduate 
level, has been "spotty." How 
do you respond to this? 
Sarf: It's unclear how the 
Committee defines teaching 
performance. The question- 
naires for my courses place me 
among the best teachers In the 
Department. And many Politi- 
cal Science Graduate students, 
some no longer In the Montreal 
area, have written letters testi- 
fying to my stimulating aid to 
their intellectual growth. 

If teaching performance in- 
clude:; the quality of supervisory 
work for graduate degrees, then 
mere numbers cannot indicate 
performance. I have supervised 
only one Master's degree to 
completion, but several others 
are being written. 
Daily: How does your supervi- 
sory record compare to that of 
your colleagues? 
Sari: I simply don't have all the 
facts. For example, V don't 
know how many Master's 
degrees have been completed 
under Professor Taylor's su- ' 
pervlsion, but I do know that no 
PhD theses have been awarded 
under his direction. 

Also, supervision of graduate 
students Includes more than 
simply obtaining the degree. 
The amount of time spent in 
conversation on the quality of 
intellectual impact in the 
Department . cannot be mea- 
sured.by simple numbers. 
Daily: The Department has 
claimed you have been lax in 
administrative duties. How 
would you respond to this? 
Sari: I served on the Graduate 
Admissions Committee and 
made myself available to fulfill 
the expected administrative 
responsibilities. The Depart- 
ment never took advantage of 
my willingness to serve. I have 
also Introduced new courses in 
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political theory and completely 
redesigned the undergraduate 
program in my field. I have 
contributed to the organization 
of the MCSPT. 

Daily: Do you think the Depart- 
ment does not recognize your 
contributions and that you have 
actually fallen short of ex- 
pectations? 

Sarf: It was stated to me that 
"taken as a whole, the overall 
contribution to the business of 
the Department fell short of 
expectations and of the stan- 
dards which the Department 
■was trying to maintain." My 
previous discussion has shown 
that the standards of the 
Department are unclear as a 
whole. Nor can I remember any 
discussions of expected du- 
ties. Perhaps the problem is 
that I have never thought of 
education as a "business." 
Daily: Why has the Department 
not publicized the reasons for 
your termination? 
Sarf: No Department likes 
controversy over standards and 
the nature of the values that 
guide important decisions. 
Non-renewal is a serious 
matter; it involves the career of 
the scholar in question. It is 
clearly advantageous if calm 
and silence prevail. 

Undoubtedly, the Department 
did not answer publicly because 
to do so would open up all sorts 
of issues that currently have a 
"settled" quality, and raises 
questions about the whole 
nature of power in the De- 
partment. The prejudicial com- 
munications to me by some of 
my colleagues, the ones dis- 
cussed in my article, are the 
animating reasons for the 
non-renewal. 

Daily: Could you discuss the 
status of your appeals In the 
Department and In the uni- 
versity? 



UFW 
boycott 
escalates 



The United Farm Workers' 
Union and its Montreal sup- 
porters resumed picketing of 
major supermarket chains two 
weeks ago in an Intensified 
effort to pressure stores into 
participating In the internation- 
al boycott of California grapes 
and iceberg lettuce. 

During the summer of 1975, 
legislation was passed in the 
U.S. allowing farmworkers to 
hold secret ballot elections on 
private ranches to vote for the 
union to represent them in 
contract negotiations. This 
agreement marked a milestone 
in the struggle between the 
United Farm Workers and the 
Teamsters' Union for the right 
to represent the farmworkers. 
So far, workers have over- 
whelmingly elected to be rep- 
resented by the UFW, led by 
Cesar Chavez. 
However, as of February, 



Sarf: The Department turned 
down my first appeal made in 
December. I wrote another 
appeal in March proposing a 
moderate formula to work out 
our differences in a manner fair 
to us both. The last appeal 
cited some new facts relevant 
to my case. I proposed a 
"self-testing" formula to deal 
with the Department's question 
marks towards my perfor- 
mance. The idea was that if I 
met a series of "tests" within a 
specified time period I would 
attain a normal renewal. If the 
tests were not met I would 
agree to resign with no further 
ado. I believed this was fair 
given how other members of 
the Department have been trea- 
ted, and for human reasons as 
well. 

I submitted my last appeal on 
March 3 at 2 pm, including a 
request to meet the Committee 
to discuss our problems, and 
received an answer at 9 the next 
morning. A very rapid "no" to 
my request to meet with the 
Committee was forthcoming. I 
am preparing ah appeal to the 
Dean's Committee even though 
I would rather meet with the 
Departmental Committee to 
discuss the situation in a 
rational manner. The Dean's 
Committee has the power to 
reverse the Department if it 
decides my case has merit. 
Unfortunately, I am pessimistic 
as to the outcome of the appeal 
(next Saturday) if the total 
situation of my non-renewal is 
not addressed. My article in the 
Daily, March 9), indicated the 
existence of "informal" reasons 
some colleagues had that 
motivated a negative decision. 
These will be articulated at the 
appeal. I have presented the 
facts of my case, as I see them, 
to the university community as 
a whole. I believe there is more 



-involved than formal contrac- 
tual issues, dates, and the 
"upgrading" of standards. 
Daily: What is your general 
conclusion about the nature of 
your case? 

Sarf: My interpretation of the 
facts, the patterns of deci- 
sion-making in the Department, 
and the statements colleagues 
have made indicate a definite 
"uneasiness" with my pre- 
sence. The formal grounds on 
non-renewal cannot explain 
some of the fact of the case or 
the unwillingness of some ol 
my colleagues to discuss 
mutual sots of problems in a 
truthful and fair manner. I have 
sought repeatedly, over the 
past few months to bring the 
issues of my case to my 
colleagues in an open fashion. 
There has only been a wall of 
silence and at times a bit of 
deception. The "reality" of 
ending my association with 
McGill pushed me to either 
forgo or voice my convictions. 

May I conclude this interview 
by telling my colleagues that I 
hold no personal animosity 
towards them or the Depart- 
ment as a whole. What was 
said was not meant to be 
vindictive, but rather truthful. 
Somehow the virtues of truth- 
fulness have been forgotten by 
many, and It is even sadder 
when that has occurred within 
institutions created to pursue 
the truth. The claims of pre- 
judice put forth can hopefully 
lead to fruitful discussions 
among students and faculty to 
make the Department a better 
place to study, to share ideas, 
and to fulfill our obligations as 
educators. Finally, may I ask 
the vocal support of those 
colleagues and students who 
feel decisions of this nature 
concern them and the uni- 
versity as a whole. 



1976, the Agricultural Labour 
Relations Board (ALRB), which 
Is the supervisory third party, 
ran out of funds. Without the 
supervision of the ALRB, no 
elections can be held, and no 
contracts will be signed. 

The UFW is lobbying for 
more funds to be granted to the 
ALRB, while many corporate 
growers are attempting to block 
continuation of the elections. 
Two companies In particular, 
Sunsweet Prunes and Sunmaid 
Raisins, are spearheading the 
anti-UFW campaign. The UFW 
is now asking all supporters to 
boycott Sunsweet and Sunmaid 
products until the elections are 
able to continue. 
• In Montreal, Richelieu food 
stores are the first to co-oper- 
ate with this new boycott and 
remove these ' products from 
their shelves. According to 
UFW organizer Martin Thau, 
negotiations are currently un- 
derway with IGA and Metro 
stores. Thau also claims that 
Steinberg's, the second largest 
chain in Montreal, has refused 
to co-operate, and that the 
Steinberg's head office sent 
letters to all store managers 
telling them not to co-operate 
or negotiate with UFW delega- 
tions. In the United States, 26 
store chains representing 1 ,276 
stores have complied with the 
new UFW boycott. 

The UFW film (Fighting for 
Our Lives" will be shown at 



McGill by the McGill for 
Farmworkers Committee on 
Tuesday. March 30. This film is 
currently a candidate for an 
Academy Award as the Best 
Documentary of 1975. 

When it was first shown at 
McGill in December, more than 
300 people matched through a 
blizzard to see it at a cost of 
five dollars a ticket. The March 
30 showing is only 75 cents, 
with all proceeds going to the 
farmworkers. 

The film documents the 
violent conditions under which 
the farmworkers in California 
struggled to establish them- 
selves as a union. It also 
reveals the lifestyles of the 
workers and their families— 
their culture, their horitage. and 
their determination to rise out 
of poverty and establish justice 
for themselves through militant 
organization. The brutality of 
their lives may be shocking to 
some, but the film does offer 
insight into one of the largest 
peoples' movements in North 
America today. 

The United Farm Workers are 
now recruiting summer volun- 
teers and people interested in 
community organizing. Interes- 
ted applicants should phone 
525-3936. Also the UFW invites 
all to participate on weekly 
picket lines to support the 
boycott. 

— Jennifer Pader 
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Second 
Generation 
Israelis 

and 
Zionism 



with 




Friday, March 26, 12 pm... 
Leacock, Room 820 

McGill Committee for Social Justice 
in the Middle East 



MGB 

Used Parts 

also 

New Mag Wheels 
New Tires 

333-0587 

8 ' 5 incl - Sat - morning 




JAZZ FESTIVAL 

April 5 to 11 -5 bands 

Odessy Jazz Quintet : , 

with Ernie Nelson 

March 25 to 27 

Restaurant open, Fully licenced 

286 Sle. Catherin* W. 

Tel. 861 -0657 844-6028 
Mtlroiulhxi: PUceiinAHi 




The 



ST. JAMES 
PUB 



STEERBURGER RESTAURANT 

Students Welcome 

DISCO MUSIC EVERY NIGHT 
Live Music Every Friday & 
Saturday Night 



2025 DRUMMOND ST. [Corner de Maisonneuve] 



FREE RADIOGRAMS 

VIA 

AMATEUR RADIO VE2UN 

• Forms at the Union Info Desk. 

• Your message (less than 25 words) will be 
delivered by phone (only), by a local Amateur, 
usually within 48 hours. 

• Valid only in Canada and U.S.A. 

• Interested students invited to Union 401 for 
information, or future participation in this activity. 
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O.K., the school year may be almost over, but our FANTASTIC 
PRICES & STUDENT DISCOUNTS is a year-round thing. 

So come check us out & get your spring wardrobe together. 

' : ' " T;: ' ■• ^ a 



s: ! . . . — .... : : 



Besides - a good pair of jeans 
is a wardrobe all in itself. 





Dresses (playin' cool) 

Jackets (steppin' out; easy) 

We've got it, ladies & gents 



C'monover ]\ 

CANADIAN JEAN MACHINE 




3508 Park Ave. 

(Cornerof Milton] 

Open from Noon-6 pm. daily 
Thurs.Fri. till 9 pm. 
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76 in '76 

From the Americans on 
the Daily to the rest of 
the staff, the McGill 
Community and The 
peorgian: We did it! 

76 in 76. 



New School. 

continued from page 4 



and teachers. This is a required 
part of the curriculum because 
the bands provide the human 
interaction which is the basis 
of the "New School", she said. 

Bands begin with the need 
for inclusion; then once a 
group is formed, a struggle for 
power results, but towards the 
end of the semester the band is 
filled with affection for its 
members, Nemiroff said. This 
cycle is repeated each semester 
with the formation of new 
bands. 

"Cooperation is the key to 
success in the 'New School'," 
said Nemiroff. Students are 
responsible for planning their 
own academic course of study 
and having it approved by a 
curriculum council, she said. 
Contracts are drawn up where 



students decide how much 
credit they deserve for the work 
they plan to complete. 

The "New School" curric- 
ulum is strictly an arts 
program, Nemiroff said, includ- 
ing creative art, language and 
literature: Community re- 
sources are used whenever 
possible and all directions of 
study are encouraged, she 
added, and each student has a 
personal objective and decides 
how to go about completing it. 

A major requirement of the 
"New School" is the "self- 
study" plan. According to 
Nemiroff, "each student must 
address themselves to some 
issues in their life and 
hopefully the self-study pro- 
gram will help them to do this." 
She stated that personal 
examination takes place 
through individual conferences 
and group discussions. 

A student at the "New 
School" compared his experi- 
ence there with Vanier College 
by saying, "At Vanier College it 
was a very cold atmosphere; I 
could faint in the hall and 
nobody would notice. But at 
the 'New School' I was 
someone, I could change the 
community. People get angry 
and then they get answers. 
Now I'm more comfortable 
outside of the school in the 
community. I'm learning how to 
deal with people." 



Holocaust Committee 
CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS, EASTERN REGION 

presents 
Part III of a Film Series 

THE HOLOCAUST EXPERIENCE 



Sun. Mtr. ZI 

THE LEOACY OF ANNE FRANK — the will-known «tory or Anno 
.Frank Including outhontlc scenes of her childhood tn<lronmtnt. 
AN ACT OF FAITH — the heroic rola which the non-J«lih Danish 
community played In tiding lha Jewish population 

To be shown at 2:00 pm. followed by discussions 
Jewish Public Library Auditorium. 51 51 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
Admission Free 



Going to 
Europe 
this summer? 




You'll need your 
international youth hostel 
card. 



ACAJ / CYHA 



Introduce yourself to CYHA and Hostelling 
throughout the world. 55 countries and 4000 
hostels await your visit. 

Phone, write or drop by— we're right next door. 



CANADIAN YOUTH HOSTELS 
ASSOCIATION 

1324 Sherbrooke St. W. Montreal, 
Quebec H3G 1H9 

Tel: [514] 842-9048 

Also available: chartered flights, weekend & 
summer outdoor activities. 



BEFORE SELECTING A TRAINING CENTRE: 
• Shop Aiound • Do Not Register on 

Compere Dilteienl »our fust Vint 

Institutes • Mike Your Oeovon end 

Oct All the Fists [mon It » tale' Oete 




CONTROL 
DMA 

•MANUrACTUtUFI 
Of SOW 0»"THt, 
V.OH;DSMOSt 
POWHtHJL 
CCVfOttRS- 
OMIR OVrH 400 
DllflftNt COURSES 
U.I in l"f .-omiiuf* 
ImIUI THROUGH Mills 
IOUOIIONAL 
DIVISION C D I. 
INCLUDING 
►.llrPUNCM. 
OPlHAtORS 
PROGRAMMING, 
MAINUNANCC 



• MIN'.'Vll 
MACTICnl 

i mining I 

I».' (**» tjrm I 
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• IUU IIMt «.tu&tn 

run mini MRVICI I 
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m* 

W 'okV 

'CArUl* PUXKJKu' 
MOCMMtS 

Call, write or vitit 

'CONTROL DATA INSTITUTE" 

2020 UNIVTRSITY ST.. loth floor 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

284-8484 

-WE BUILD COMPUURS . . . vvffU AISO INVOLVED IN] 
BUILDING CAREERS' 



COURSES 
A": START 

'S MARCH 
M: 29th 



An INFORMATION SEMINAR 

pertaining to these courses 
will bu hold (without cost or obligation) 
Sat. Morn., March. 27th, 10:30 AM. 
Mon. Eve., Mar. 29th, 7:30 PM. 

• FILMS • PRESENTATION • APTITUDE TESTING 



Keypunch "Information Session" I 
Tuesday, Mar. 30th, 7:30 PM. 



The Class of 76 

The Way You Are... 

and there're 4,000 of you... 

Avoid the last minute rush! Have your photos 
taken now at Van Dyck & Meyers Studios- 
the SOLE PHOTOGRAPHER for Old McGill 76 

—No prior appointment is necessary. 

—Biography and information forms will be available at the photographer 
and must be submitted typed at the end of the session. (Typewriter provided by the 
photographer). 

After long negotiations the following REVISED PRICE LIST & 
BENEFITS TO GRAOUATES have been developed: 
•free sitting session 

•hoods and gowns provided free of charge 

For the initial fee of $9.95 H tax] 
—four 4x5 full colour proofs* will be taken 

The Graduate may keep two of these and should resubmit his 
.least favourite proof (which is going to be disposed of) and his 
favourite proof which will be made into a 5x7 full colour 
enlargement. The favourite proof is going to be submitted for 
insertion in the '76 yearbook. 

REVISED PRICE LIST FOR FULL COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 



8 wallet size 

5x7 

8x10 

11x14 

16x20 



OLD PRICE 

" 19.90 
18.00 
25.00 
85.00 
125.00 



Full colour 1 1x14 COMPOSITES for groups of McGill Graduates up 
to 100 people. Free laminated originals to the faculty or 
department. Cost per person $17.00. 

* Should none of the 4 proofs be acceptable to 
the Graduate, the Photographer will reshoot 2 
extra proofs at no additional cost. 

** applies only to 1976 McGill Graduates. 
Offer expires December 31, 1976. 

&. MEYERS STUDIOS 

1121 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST - MONTREAL 
HOLLAND BUILDING WEST OF PEEL ST. 

Serving McGill Students since 1932 





NEW PRICE" 

6.00 
10.00 
15.00 
55.00 
80.00 



849-7327 

No Appointment 
Neceuory 

OPEN DAILY FROM 
9 a.m. to 5:3Q p.m. 
Thursday 
until 8:30 p.m. 

Closed on Sunday 
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Sports Highlights 
for the year: 

Oct. 19: McGill Rugby team wins annual McGill-Harvard game 
13-1 2 at Harvard 

Nov. 8: .Super Squaw field hockey team makes it to Nationals 
..in Vancouver but places 4fh in tournament. 

Feb. 22: McGill takes QUAA curling championship, winning all 
5 games played 

Feb. 27: Redmen Basketball team reaches QUAA finals but 
• loses to Concordia Stingers 84-79 

Mar. 10: Super Squaws win Montreal Women's Hockey League 
:.' Championship sweeping a best 2 or 3 final series 
against Concordia 5-4 and 3-2 



Coming Up: 

Faculty of Music Concerts at 555 Sherbrooke W.: 
March 26: McGill Symphony Orchestra - 
April 2: Schubert: DieWinterreise 

ALIVE — Festival of Montreal Jazz, noon to 




April 3 a 

midnight 

April 7: McGill Wind Ensemble 

April 11: McGill Concert Choir, McGill Symphony Orchestra: 
St. John's Passion by Bach. 

April 7: Debating Union presents Karl Hess at 8 p.m. 



Athletics 
Recreational 
Facilities 

Open on Saturday: 
8am -6pm 

Sunday: 
11am-4pm - 

Athletics Facilities 
close May 8th & 

reopen 
September 13th. 





BREWED IN QUEBEC BY LABATT BREWERY 
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daily sports 



Michel Zelnick 
Oleg Zadorozny 
Ian Wong 
Sherwin Wong 
Harold Rosenberg 
Ivy Steinberg 
Rocks Hudsen 
John M. Roberts 
Debbie Wright 
Zee Cohen 
Tina Harmor 
Tim Perry 

Fern M. Hornpuckle 
Midnight Cowboy 
Monty Zu 
Gord Olive 
Chris Smith 
Lamar B. Hornpuckle 
Gerry Debrule 
Carol Moralejo 
Matte 
Roget 

Alasdair Burton 
Keir Cutler 
Susan Chopp 
Peterson T. Riley 
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McGill and the Olympics 

■ 

Bob Kastin a 

I try to do my 
best myself" 



by SherwinWong 

When all of us were very 
young sprouts, we had all kinds 
of activities to engage our- 
selves in. For some girls, it was 
joining the girl scouts and for 
the boys, it was stamp-collect- 
ing or boy scouts. 

And for Bob Kasting, It was 
swimming. 

He started at the age of nine 
and since then, he has made a 
name for himself since joining 
Canada's national swim team In 
1966. His swimming credent- 
ials are long and Impressive. 

At the British Common- 
wealth Games In 1970, Bob 
won a gold medal in a relay. In 
1972, as captain of the Canad- 
ian Olyjnplc swim team at the 
Olympic Games in Munich, 
West Germany, Bob helped 
Canada grab a bronze medal In 
the 400 Medley Relay— one of 
five medals that Canada won at 
Munich. While competing In 
the CIAU National Champion- 
ships last year In Thunder Bay, 

Howard Stu pp 

"...best wrestler 
it is possible for 
me to be" 



Ontario, Kasting captured and 
broke the record for the 100 
yard butterfly by turning in a 
time of 51.2 seconds (old 
record 51 .6). He went on to take 
two more events— the 50 and 
100 yd. freestyle events. Kast- 
ing holds the Canadian record 
for the 100 meter Freestyle with 
a time of 53.5 sec. (old record 
53.8). 

Because of his immense 
success in the water, Kasting 
was named the 1974-75 Forbes 
Trophy winner as the "male 
bringing the greatest recogni- 
tion to McGIII through athle- 
tics." 

Out of the water, Kasting 
also has four stars next to his 
name. He is known as both a 
keen competitor and a gentle- 
man. He is highly thought of by 
athletes and coaches alike. 
Everything about this man is 
positive, to sayvthe least. 

Kasting is twenty-five years 
old and is in his second year of 
law here, at McGill. He was 



by Keir Cutler 

As the Olympic Games will 
be held In Montreal this July, 
thousands of athletes are now 
training countless painful 
hours to earn the right to 
compete here this summer. 
Twenty-year-old Howard Stupp 
is one of those athletes. 

Stupp is a Greco-Roman 
wrestler and for the last year he 
has been practicing upwards of 
five hours a day, six days a 
week for the honour of 
representing Canada at the 
GajTies. In ihe next four 
months, he will have to give up 
everything for wrestling. He 
has already dropped his last 
course at McGIII, delaying his 
electrical engineering, so he 
can devote his full attention to 
his sport. And now his 
concentration must become so 
intense that everything he does 
is either in mental or physical 
preparation for this summer. 
Best possible 

"My goal in wrestling is not 
to win at all costs, but to be the 
best wrestler it is possible for 
me to be. If I do make it to the 
Olympics, I just want to know 
when I step on the mat that I 
have prepared as hard as I 
could. And If I win, great! But 




born in Ottawa, Ontario but 
was raised in Lethbridge, Al- 
berta. Between 1968 and 1972, 
Kasting studied at Yale Univer- 
sity in New Haven, Conn, and 
of course swam at the same 
time. After graduating in 1972, 
he resided in Sweden for two 
years and last year, he came to 
McGill. A well-travelled man, 
Indeed. 

Now it is Olympic year 76 
and Kasting is preparing for the 
National Swim Team trials, 
which will be held in June. If he 
places in any of the top three 



positions, he will swim in the 
Summer Olympic Games but 
anything below the position of 
third, it's curtains. 

Flexible Bob 
Kasting is one of those 
athletes who trains on his own 
and studies at the same time. If 
you happen to peek into the 
Currie Pool between the hours 
of 4:30 and 6:00, chances are 
you'll find Kasting swimming 
and swimming and swimming. 
He spends a total of approxi- 
mately ten hours a week In the 
water compared to the full-time 



national swimmer who prac- 
tices 12 times a week at two 
hours each for total of 24 
hours. 

"Why do you swim and not 
do something else?" Kasting 
was asked. 

"I swim because I enjoy It," 
he replied. "It's a good means 
to relax and a way to balance 
with hard studying which is 
what you do when you're in law 
school. Also, It's a way to keep 
in contact with old friends 
where the only meeting point is 
around the swimming pool- 
continued on page 6B 



even if I lose, I'll have no 
regrets." 

Regardless of how Stupp 
does this summer, wrestling 
has already done great things 
for him. H e nas Deen able to 
travel all over the world, meet 
people and most of all get a 
deep inner confidence that 
comes only from throwing 
yourself 100% Into something. 

The greatest memory the 
145-pound Chomedey High 
graduate has attained from 
wrestling happened last year at 
the Pan-American Games in 
Mexico City. Stupp had made it 
to the finals and was one of 
only two Canadians to walk 
away with a gold medal. But his 
opponent was the home-town 
boy, a Mexican. Being well 
ahead on points for the overall 
tournament, all Stupp had to do 
to win it all was keep from 
being pinned or from fouling 
out with three violations. 

"The match was going well. 
With just a couple of minutes 
left, I could see he wasn't going 
to pin me. But then the referee 
calls a foul on me for an illegal 
move, something I'm sure I 
didn't do. And then, thirty 
seconds later he calls a second 
foul for passivity. Just one 




more foul and I'd be out. I 
realized right then they were 
trying to steal my gold medal 
away from me. So with a 
minute and thirty seconds left I 
just went wild. There was no 
way I was going to train that 
hard and be cheated. 

"I wrestled harder than I had 
ever wrestled .in my life. And 
when the linal buzzer went, I 
looked over and saw the entire 
team jumping in the air and my 
coach rushing towards me. I 
realized what I had done. My 
knees buckled and I collapsed." 
Spine-chilling 

Receiving the gold medal 
was an equally exciting mom- 
ent. "I'm no more patriotic than 
the next guy. But when you get 



up on a podium and someqne 
puts a gold medal around your 
neck, and you hear the national 
anthem while they raise the 
Canadian flag, I'll tell you, 
shivers just run up and down 
your spine"." 

Wrestling has been such a 
large part of Stupp's life that it 
really irks him to see so many 
students who have no other 
activities outside studying. "I 
see so many people at McGill 
just sitting around in the union, 
talking about exams, and never 
getting out and really doing 
anything. They never make a 
challenge for themselves and 
then they wonder why they get 
no enjoyment out of what they 



do. The only real satisfaction 
in this world comes from 
knowing you have given every 
ounce of effort towards a goal, 
not from just sitting around 
wondering what's the easiest 
road to take." 

Stupp is now on his way to 
Europe for forty-five days of 
training before he returns to 
Montreal for his final push 
toward the Games. It's hard to 
say just how well Stupp could 
do if he does make the Olympic 
team but no matter what the 
outcome, we can all learn a 
great deal from his dedication 
and burning desire. Whether he 
wins or not, he'll always be a 
winner. 
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McGill prepares 
to host Olympics 



by Ian Wong 

Users of the campus' athletic 
facilities can expect to be put 
out as of May 8 this year as 
McGill will hand over part of its 
premises for the upcoming 
Summer Olympics. 

With all the plans essentially 
finalized, the Comité Organis- 
ateur des Jeux Olympiques 
(COJO) will be taking over the 
Currie Gym, Molson Stadium, 
Forbes Field, and most of the 
residences for a greater part of 
the summer. 

The Currie Gym will see its 
first floor offices used for 
teams' headquarters- while the 
gyms themselves are slated for 
practice basketball courts. Also 
the locker rooms are to be 
subdivided to accommodate the 
various teams. Other parts of 
the building however, such as 
the Faculty of Physical Educa- 
tion, will not be affected. 

The coming of the Olympics 
has already shown its effect on 
Molson Stadium with the 
installation of an artificial 
surface on the field. The new 
turf, which is to be used for the 
field hockey event this 
summer, comes at no cost to 
McGill. 

The artificial track, whose 
installation was delayed last 
year due to bad weather 
conditions, will be in by the 
end of May. The new track was 
necessitated by the unfeasibil- 
ity of having the artificial field 
next to a cinder track. The 
costs of the replacement for the 
latter will be shared by McGill, 
COJO, and other interested 
groups. 

General repairs to the sta- 
dium's 10,000 seats and to the 
fieldhouse will also be effected 
while more fences will be set 
up for the everpresent reasons 
of security. 

"Since the Alouettes left," 
said McGill Athletics Director 
Harry Griffiths in reference to 
the stadium, "we've been hurt 
from a maintenance stand- 
point. With COJO. we will be 
able to get it up into shape." 

Griffiths also pointed out the 
benefits which would accrue 
from the existence of the 
artificial surface. He noted that 
often playoffs for intramural 
events were consistently post- 
poned due to wet grounds, 
something that will be avoided 
with the new field. 

Further improvements to the 
facilities are expected with the 
resodding of Forbes Field 
which will be used as practice 
grounds for field hockey. 

The upper residences will 
also be used by COJO this 
summer as the official press 
building. Though constituting 
•only a part of the toVal network 
of accommodations ; for the. 
V '-rpVss, -the -•••present:" co^ed!'- 
. resldences-Dougla^ ■WolsjRt, V 
■ McConnell . aj»d fc? Xaarc' 
* - Halis-^V ;< urtr^tl?ft*00 
'■ over' duri:'- : V:Ô«-w< 
-peric^àbpir, W 
' "••Olympics. 

Projections for 



school use of the residences 
have been made and provisions 
will be made to accommodate 
these at the Royal Victoria 
College. Otherwise, the resi- 
dences foresee taking in their 
usual load of summer business 
of other activities and events 
other than the Olympic press. 

All of the facilities concerned 
are expected to be handed back 
to McGill by COJO by at least 
August 21. Although it will be 
an inconvenience for many 
students, they seem to be out- 
weighed by the future benefits. 
As It was put by Harry Griffiths, 
"For the small sacrifice that the 
students are paying, there will 
be improved facilities." 




Would you believe...? 




HONDA CIVIC 

S 



CHOICE OF K. WITTMER fl TIMES 



Quebec Rally Champion 



HONDA 



by 



SIGI 



EXCLUSIVELY - HONDA CIVIC - SALES - SERVICE 

THE ONLY HONDA DEALER IN EASTERN CANADA that was acclaimed for 
EXCELLENT SERVICE by ROAD and TRACK magazine (July 1975) 



879-1550 

1124 BLEURY ST., MONTREAL 



861-6110 

37 BLVD. ST. ROSE, ST. ROSE, LAVAL 
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Kasting... 

continued from page 66 

people who otherwise i have 
nothing in common with." 

The inevitable question was 
raised regarding the treatment 
of the Canadian Olympic ath- 
lete by the Federal government. 
Kasting contends that he per- 
sonally Is being treated fairly. 

"Last year, there was a big 
storm about how athletes were 
starving which was a bit 
exaggerated, to some extent," 
said Kasting. "But in some 
ways it was a legitimate beef if 
you weren't going to school 
and just training without any 
financial support." 

"This year, they've been 
excellent, at least speaking for 
myself. I've been getting money 
from both the Federal govern- 
ment and the Canadian Olym- 
pic Association; so they're 
insuring that I won't go into 
debt this year. I receive some- 
thing like $2,000 to $3,000 
which covers my school ex- 
penses. For all you worried 
taxpayers, I'm not going to 
make any profit. So don't 
worry. I'm not living high off 
the hog." 

For Kasting, the process of 
asking for- money Is quite 
simple. He writes a confidential 
statement stating what his 
legitimate expenses are and 
they review it. If they feel that 
he is justified In what he's 
spending, then they'll under- ■ 



write the costs. As a result, 
Kastlng's expenses are cover- 
ed. 

Health problem 

Although Kasting's financial 
problems seem to be taken care 
of by the government,, he must 
face other issues. Such as his 
health. 

"It's a problem that most 
athletes have in a cold country 
like Canada," related Kasting. 
"You get sick much easier.'-' 

"Everslnce I got to Montreal, 
I've had incredible problems 
with my lungs. I gef bronchitis 
and pneumonia. I attribute it to 
the cold weather, air pollution, 
and the fact that I'm wet while 
getting out of the pool into the 
cold weather, which only exag- 
gerates the problem." 

His health problem Is noth- 
ing compared to the enigma 
that surrounds the Montreal 
Olympics. For Bob Kasting, It's 
an unfortunate but typical 
situation. 

"Inevitably when there's 
something big and as all-em- 
bracing as the Olympics, there 
are going to be people who will 
exploit it," states Kasting. 
"Whether they are politicians, 
people who are peddling a 
product because it has five 
rings ion it, or administrative 
officials getting a salary, there 
area lot of Olympic exploiters. 
They're exploiting the Olympics 
for their own benefit." 

He sees the day that the 
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Ice-divers go down 



by Alasdair Burton 

On Sunday, March 14th, a 
party of 13, In several cars, 
made their separate ways down 
across the U.S. border for the 
McGill University Sub-Aqua 
Club's (MUSAC) first club dive. 
Between 10 and 11 am, all 
-, , gathered at the motel on the 
mainland shore of Valcour 
Sound in Lake Champlain 
where two rooms had been 
reserved for the divers' use (one 
for male divers, and -one for 
female divers). 

The first to arrive were the 
dlvemaster, Derek Grout, and 
two of the divers. After prepar- 
ing the two rooms, these three 
started to cut the hole in the ice 
which they had established to b 
about 12 inches thick. 

At 10:30, the main body of 
six, comprising two more div- 
ers,- and four helpers, arrived to 
find the six-by-six foot block of 
ice about one-third cut from the 
. surrounding ice which stretch- 
ed from Valcour Island to the 
mainland shore, a distance of 
nearly three-quarters of a mile. 
With the additional help, the 
rest of the separating cuts were 
soon made and the square 
block floated freely. 

Brief respite 

This done, and the rest of the 
necessary equipment being al- 
ready prepared and on the ice, 
all went back to the motel room 
for the briefing, during which 
Derek told the seven divers, 
four rope-tenders, and three 
helpers their respective tasks 
and responsibilities. The order 
of diving was settled, the safety 



precautions detailed, and the 
rope signals revised. 

The first pair of divers went 
into the water with not too 
many plaintive cries about the 
water temperature. There was a 
brief delay, however, when one 
found himself too lightly 
weighted to go under the ice. 
While another weight was 
brought, his buddy waited in 
the water, sitting on the block 
of Ice which had been pushed 
under and to one side of the 
hole. When they finally dived, 
they stayed under for the full 
twenty minutes which has been 
agreed upon as a limit to the 

On coming out of the water, 
they explained the conditions 
under the ice and what they had 
been doing. This included: 
trying to walk upside-down on 
the underside of the ice;» 
practising buddy-breathing; 
and examining the underside of 
the Ice. (Failure, success, and 
interesting, respectively). They 
reported that the bottom was a 
mud or silt which stirred up 
easily and that the visibility 
-ranged from about three Inches 
on the bottom to nearly six feet 
just under the ice; the maxi- 
mum depth found was 15 feet; 
and there was little actually to 
see, though there were oc- 
casional freshwater mussels, 
some plants, and debris. 

Twicediver f 

After a short wait while their 
security divers readied them- 
selves, the second pair went in, 
and after an equally short time 
they reappeared, each saying 



they found the water uncom- 
fortably cold. The third pair 
used the full time without 
problems, and then one of the 
first two divers went in with the 
seventh and last diver. 

This last pair, after seven 
-minutes under the ice, reap- 
peared with the seventh diver 
carrying his tank under one arm 
because his harness's rigth 
shoulder strap had come un- 
done. A couple of minutes later 
they went down again for a 
further 13 minutes. 

The tenders and helpers then 
closed the hole and marked it 
to prevent any snowmobile 
owner from getting that sinking 
ieeling. All other removable 
traces were also cleared away. 

The seven divers agreed that 
the dives had been most 
enjoyable. For the one who had 
dived twice, this had been his 
debut in Canadian diving even 
if it did take place in U.S. 
waters. (He was using Canad- 
ian air, anyway). 

This Ice-dive has started 
MUSAC's open-water activities 
ideally and it augers well for the 
summer. 

Back home 
Regular readers of this col- 
umn (thanks Gord, Don, and 
Greg) will recall that MUSAC 
has the use of the Currie pool 
on Mondays from 8:30 to 9:30. 
Well, last week it had to be 
switched to Tuesday, and this 
week it had to be switched 
to— you've guessed it— Tues- 
day, but reliable sources say 
that next Monday, we will be in 
the pool. Remember that Octo- 



Olymplcs might be finished 7 
simply because it is being 
exploited to death by every- 
body: He Is confident that the 
1980 Moscow Olympics will be 
different because as Kasting 
sees it, "I don't think they"ll 
make the Olympics a commer- 
cialspectacle.lhey(thèSoviets) 
won't make it a three-ring circus 
like theway Montreal is probably 
going to be." Amen. 

Outspoken individual 

His statements seem to 
indicate that he is an out- 
spoken individual, an individual 
who is impervious to repercus- 
sions from his superiors. He 
says what he believes. Natu- 
rally, he believes in the Olympic 
ideal that could be worded as: 
"It's not whetheryou win or lose, 
but how you play the game." 

"To me," says Bob, "I don't 
compete with anyone else, 
specifically. I try to do my best 
myself. That Is the essence of 
competition." 

"Despite rain, sleet, shine, 
snow, broken foot, cold, you 
must perform as well as you 
can." 

Chances are come July, 
Kasting will be in the Olym- 
pics. Whether he will win a 
medal is another question. But 
one thing is for sure, Kasting 
will do everything in his power 
to show the world what kind of 
a competitor he Is. They'll 
remember his name for a long 
time. 



daily sports 




push provides a painless way to 
keep in or get back into shape 
without conscious effort. There 
are few better ways of getting 
regular exercise. 

In conclusion, MUSAC has 
now been well and truly christ- 
ened as an active diving group 
and all memoers are looking 
forward to the summer's open- 



water activities. 

Anyone who has not been in 
contact with the club at all, 
who is interested in SCUBA, 
and who wishes to go diving 
with MUSAC should contact 
Alasdair at 285-9082 (ask for 
room 417) or Gordon at 336- 
6506. 
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Basketball 
review 



McGill Redmen Basketball Team 1975-76. 




by Ian Wong 

With the echoes ot the 
pre-season optimism long gone 
and glimpses of the ones which 
wouldn't go in now forgotten, 
it's that time of year again to 
take stock of the Redmen 
basketball team. 

Thought to have been the 
season when it would all 
happen, it was the Redmen's 
destiny to perform in the 
shadows of the front-running 
Concordia Stingers. There were 
the inevitable times when It 
was close and it was believed 
victory was within reach, but as 
the proverb goes, evidently not 
close enough. 

But did it really matter? The 
fans came out in force when the 
big games were on the line. It 
would have to be said that all 
were not totally disappointed 
and in fact, were exposed to 
some of the most exciting 
basketball that McGill fans 
have ever seen in recent 
memory. 

However, nor was the team 
beyond reproach. By self- 
admission, amidst a series of 
league games, the exhibition 
matches suffered as being 
off-nights. The significance of 
these though can only be 
judged by those who came to 
watch. 

In another vein, as Coach 
Butch Staples pensively com- 



mented, "It was a season when 
some experienced ball players 
passed on some of their skills 
to other ball players who were 
from a different background. I 
think that will benefit our 
(basketball) program for future 
years." - 

Staples added that one of the 
biggest challenges of coaching 
was having to deal with per- 
sonalities. "When you're 
coaching a team of 12 indivi- 
duals, they have to really be 
able to see their position on the 
team... Players now aren't 
inclined to accept (their roles 
by) instinct, but they will 
accept reason. I agree though 
that reason is a sounder way of 
doing things." 

What then are the team's 
prospects? 

Next year's edition of the 
Redmen will be denied having 
some key personnel return. 
This year's leading scorer and 
MVP Larry Gibson, team cap- 
tain Paul Legare, and last 
season's MVP Cliff Bochner, all 
have run out of eligibility. 

On the other side of the 
ledger, some returning players 
will have something to prove to 
others next season, which they 
couldn't do this year. Further- 
more, as it was put by the 
coach, "We expect to be a little 
bigger." 

Well, we'll only know soon 
enough. 



TEAM STATISTICS [LEAGUE PLAY) 



Photos by Harold Rosenberg 





GP 


FG% 


FT% 


Pts 


Pts G 


Reb 


BRISSETT 


13 


.396 


.667 


92 


7.1 


50 


O'NEILL 


3 


.222 




4 


1.3 


1 


MORIN 


8 


.410 


.770 


44 


5.5 


25 


BOCHNER 


14 


.494 


.667 


100 


7.1 


41 


McMillan 


14 


.463 


.500 


123 


8.8 


75 


GALLOGLY 


16 


.526 


.827 


305 


19.1 


213 


LEGARE 


16 


.433 


.684 


187 


11.7 


66 


GIBSON 


10 


.496 


.778 


310 


31.0 


64 


OSTROFF 


16 


.439 


.415 


139 


8.7 


175 


WAY 


15 


.441 


.625 


87 


5.8 


43 


KASSIE 


16 


.451 


.625 


69 


4.3 


25 


CURRAN 


3 


.381 


1.000 


18 


6 


8 


TEAM 




.462 


.706 


1478 


,92.4 


786 
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McGill's martial arts men 



by Sherwln Wong 
The instructors of the various 
martial arts (Aikido, Karate) at 
McGill, all seem to have one 
thing in common— youth. 
Wayne Donivan of Shorinjiryu 
Karate is 26 years old; Patrice 
Grisard, 29; and Jean Moreau 
of Shotokan Karate is 30 years 
of age. 

However, the honour of 
"grand-dad" among- the group 
of sensel (Instructors) must 
belong to Fred Oklmura, Judo, 
instructor par excellence. 

Okimura, a seventh-dan 
black belt, is 59 years old, has 
traces of white hair on his scalp 
and a wrinkled face. But 
despite his age, he still moves 
like a young cat on the prowl. 
He has quickness to go along 
with his four decades of Judo 
experience. 

Okimura sensel was born in 
Vancouver, B.C. in 1917. Here, 
the Pacific coast was a hotbed 
training ground for the martial 
arts— as New York City is the 
source for basketball talent — 
because many Japanese-Cana- 
dians were living there. 
Almost snuffed 

But World War II erupted and 
Canada was at war. The 
Canadian government decided 
to evacuate all Japanese-Cana- 
dians to east of the B.C. coast. 
They were placed In so-called 
"relocation centres," and here 
they were not allowed to 
practice any martial arts. Judo 



and all the other arts seemed to 
have been snuffed out for the 
time being. 

When the war ended, Oki- 
mura and his colleagues felt 
compelled to move east of the 
Rockies because, according to 
Okimura, "we needed a place to 
sleep and jobs so we can eat." 
In 1946, Okimura found a job, 
as Judo instructor for the 
Montreal downtown YMCA on 
Drummond Street. Later on, he 
started to teach Judo at McGill. 

Okimura says the aim of Judo 
Is not to conquer your opponent 
but yourself. 

"The doctrine of Judo," 
Okimura said, "is using one's 
physical and spiritual strength 
for maximum efficiency, for 
mutual benefit and progress. 
First, you conquer yourself and 
then you can overcome your 
adversaries. But the main thing 
is to develop oneself spiritually 
as well as physically. At the 
same time you learn how to 
defend yourself. This is the 
purpose of Judo." 

Gentle way 

The modern renaissance of 
the art began at the close of the 
19th century. In 1882 Jigoro 
Kano, a master of Jujitsu, 
established a new school, 
known at its present site in 
Tokyo as the famed Kodokan 
Institute of Judo. Kano chose 
the name judo (gentle way) to 
distinguish his revitalized con- 
cepts from those of jujitsu, 



which had fallen into disrepute; 
He refined the dangerous 
techniques which were reserved 
for - practice in form only, 
thereby permitting the develop- 
ment of judo as a competitive 
sport. Above all, , the mental 
and spiritual aspects were to be 
considered more important 
than the physical dynamics of 
Judo. 

Today, Master Kano's 
emphasis on spiritual discip- 
line has indeed rubbed off for 
many Judo enthusiasts. 

Says Janet Laks, a green belt 
judoka: "The whole thing Is 
spiritual. It's an individual type 
of spiritualness. You see the 
Japanese get very Involved with 
the meaning behind Judo; why 
they practice Judo a certain 
way. For us, the lower belts, we 
don't get that feeling unless we 
go to Japan and experience it 
for ourselves." 

The art includes studies In 
the. principles of broken bal- 
ance, movement, leverage, 
utilization of weight and effort 
of one's opponent in executing 
techniques and mental atti- 
tude. 

Throws and tricks 
There are five stages of 
instruction in this martial art, 
each containing eight throws. 
For every throw and trick there 
is a counter-throw and counter- 
trick involving principles of 
movement. — 
When meeting an opponent, 




Judo instructor Fred Okimura throws green belter Barb 
Funnell to the ground while Janet Laks looks on 

I he judoka tempts his adversary 
to lunge forward, making him 
easy to throw. The defender 
must defend himself before he 
takes any offensive action. The 
attacker's power or size is 



education that way." Don't 
forget to blame it on a heavy 
academic workload, honorable 
sensei. 

But no matter how many 
students there are learning 



unimportant as one employs Judo, Fred Okimura will always 



the effort of his opponent to 
defeat him. The judoka learns 
how and when to carry out the 
technique. This action is not 
pre-planned but comes simply 
as a natural reaction to 'the 
movement of the opponent. 

At McGill and other univers- 
ities in the Montreal-area, 
attendance in the martial arts 
has dropped. Okimura offers - 
his theory to this problem. 

"Possibly there are other 
divergencies," said Okimura. 
"Young people do not want to 
put effort into something to 
learn something. They'd rather 
sit in front of a television set 
and get their entertainment or 



be there showing the students 
the "way" to better themselves, 
both physically and spiritually. 
Postscript: This writer and the 
photographer, James Lor, 
would like to thank all the 
martial artists who helped us 
with their comments and 
observations. Thank you for 
your time and your contribution 
to this series. If there are any 
other groups (boxing, wrestl- 
ing, fencing, etc.) out there, 
and who would like to share 
their knowledge of their partic- 
ular sport for McGill, please do 
not hesitate to call the Daily 
Sports department for possible 
articles for next semester. 




McGill ski team closes season 



by Roget 

The concluding QUA A race' 
of this year was a slalom at 
Mont Tremblant on February 
29. It was a day of surprises as 
Mel Soicher of McGill won the 
men's event and Joanne Clif- 
ford did not win the women's. 

Actually Joanne placed a 
close third behind Lynne La- 
plante and Sylvie Clouston of 
Laval. Marie Beland came in 
fourth; combined with ninth 



from Cathy Walker and Carol 
Jeffries this enabled McGill 
women to finish the day second 
overall. 

For the men, Mel Soicher put 
on his strongest performance 
of the year, finishing a second 
and a half in front of the field. 
George MacDonald of Laval 
was second and Daniel La- 
fa recque of U. de M. came In 
third. Bernle Newman of McGill 



skied well to finish twelfth. 
Walter Sokyryko of McGill also 
finished as only sixteen of the 
sixty eight starters made it 
down the badly rutted course. 
Top performance of the day, 
though goes to Soen Yap for 
his virtuoso driving perfor- 
mance on the way to the race. 
Clifford top 

So ended the QUAA season 
with McGill women the overall 
winners in their division and 



McGill men finishing fourth. 
Individually Joanne Clifford 
was the top female racer of the 
season, with Carol Jeffries 
(seventh)' and Marie Beland 
(eighth) also in the top ten on 
the season's results. Among 
the men, Phil Beauregarde was 
our top racer overall (seventh) 
with Soen Yap, Mel Soicher and 
Brian Ward also having good 
season records. 

In postseason competition at 
the Can-Am university races at 



Owl's Head, Joanne Clifford 
placed second overall, taking 
second in both the women's 
slalom and giant slalom for 
McGill's best placlngs. 

It was a successful season 
for McGill and thanks go to all 
those who contributed to make 
It so. Special thanks must go to 
Brian Ward, Marie Beland and 
Tom Davis for their excellent 
organization. To them the 
whole team is indebted. So till 
next year, au revoir! 
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IntroducingClarks 




IN TIMES LIKE THESE WHEN NOTHING LASTS, 
POLYVELDT IS REVOLUTIONARY. IT LASTS. 




Leather 



Crepe 



Rubber 




Clarks has invented a wholly new 
kind of shoe that's made to be more 
comfortable, more durable, than any 
ordinary shoe. It's called Polyveldt, 
and only Clarks Canada has it, 

We think you've had 
enough holes in your leather 
soles, enough erosion in 
your rubber soles, enough 
peeling and splitting in 
your cushion crepe soles. 

Polyveldt puts an end to 
all that. Its sole is an in- 
credibly durable new ma- 
terial. In abrasion tests, the 
-Polyveldt'sole has outlasted 
leather, rubber and crepe. Polyveldt 

shoes we've tested 
showed barely a change 
in the sole after a year 
and a half of constant 
wear. The Polyveldt is 
lighter, so it doesn't 
cause the kind of 
fatigue other shoes do. 
Flexible, so ii moves the 




way your foot does. And it doesn't 
mark surfaces like so many other 
soles do. 

In addition, the Polyveldt sole has 
proved to excel in traction on wood, 
stone, tile, concrete, every kind of 
surface we could find. So climbing 
up a rocky slope or running for a bus, 
you're more surefooted with the 
Polyveldt sole. 

But the most important charac- 
teristic of Polyveldt is its comfort. 
In a regular shoe, if you stepped on a 
sharp rock, you'd feel the point 
through the sole. In a Polyveldt, the 
sole accommodates the unevenness, 
Vacts as a shock absorber, and 

keeps your foot evenly cush- 
ioned. The shaping of the 
sole was determined 
by careful study of 
your foot. When 
you walk, your 
body weight shifts 
from side to side, 
putting "rolling pressure" on all the 
tiny bones in your feet. When this 
weight shift is uneven, it causes 
more wear on one side of the average 
heel than the other. But Polyveldt is 
made to help resist this uneven wear, 
keeping your foot as level as possible 
so as not to put too much pressure 
on any one part of your foot. 
The upper form of the shoe is 





made of the high- 
est quality 
leather, care- 
fully treated 
and pre- 
pared by 
experts in 
leathercraft 
before it qualifies 
for the Polyveldt 
shoe. Thick cut and 
carefully molded, it rounds out the 
total comfort and quality of the 
Polyveldt. . 

Polyveldt is revolutionizing foot- 
wear, setting a standard that all 
manufacturers should try to meet. 

Come in for a test run and see 
for yourself. We've told you as 
much as we can, your feet will tell 
you the rest. v 

Polyveldt. Only from Clarks 
Canada and available at better shoe 
retailers and department stores 
across Canada and the United States. 




CANADA 



Available in durk brawn and workboot yellow. 
High and low cut. 

C. & J. CLARK CANADA LTD. 

The peuple who «ave you Clarks* Desert Hoots*, Clarks* 
Wallabees*. and Clarks* Trek*. 
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Redmen team captain Dave Brandt [above] tries to split the 
opposition defense. Defenseman Andy Fainer [below] applies 
the body to a Bishop's forward In midseason action. 



McGlll Redmen Hockey Team 1975-76 



Redmen hockey round-up 



Daily Sports News Service 
For the McGlll Redmen 
hockey team, it has been a 
long, rough season. Another 
victim of McGill's take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude towards Inter- 
collegiate sports, the squad fell 
well out of the running. 

Yet the season began well for 
Redmen hockey enthusiasts. 
Then Injuries to key personnel, 
including Ed Bruton and Jack 
Nolan, crushed McGill's hopes 



of finishing in the playoffs. 

Encouraging was the perfor- 
mance for rookies Mark 
Chodos, Jeff Taylor, Steve 
Brayne and Andy Fainer, who 
broke info the varsity team in 
fine fashion and should be 
returning to the squad next 
season. 

The veterans leaving the 
team are Dave Brandt, who will 
complete his M.B.A., and 
Graham MacLachlan, who will 



complete his B.Sc. - 

Coach Herb Madill hopes to 
see most of the other players 
returning, as well as a few 
recruits to give the squad some 
new spirit. 

After all, McGill was the only 
hockey team in the Q.U.A.A. to 
take a point away from 
Concordia, by virtue of a 5—5 
tie. A team that can at least tie 
the Stingers has got to have 
some class. 




HONDA CITY 



A LOT OF BIKE DOESN'T 
HAVE TO COST A LOT OF 

MONEY. 




1260 Decarie Blvd. 

nMr Vmi Horn* 

735-2255 



1624 St. Cathtriie St. W. 

mar Guy 

932-1173 



The Honda CB-360 T. 

For one thing it's an economical touring 
bike. For another it's a luxury city bike. And 
it's got the goods to be both. Dependable 
4-stroke, twin-cylinder engine. Six-speed' 
transmission. 

Sure-stopping disc brake up front. 
Electric start with safety interlock. 
FmII instrumentation. And a 
smooth ride thanks to 5-way 
adjustable rear shocks and a 
comfortable big seat. 

Come on down and 
you'll see how to get 
quite a run for your 
money. 

Store Hours 
Monday - Wednesday 9:00 - 6:00 
Thursday & Friday 9:00 - 9:00 
v Saturday 11:00-5:00 



HOMDA CI 



183 Hyms Blvd. 

K MART PIAZA — ftt-CUri 

697-7551 
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Redmen 

football 

review 



Daily Sports News Service 
The season began in Lennox- 
ville, and what a way to launch 
a season. Obviously inspired, 
the old red 'n' white pummelled 
the hapless Bishop's Gaiters 
31 -7. 

In the next game a last- 
minute, desperation touch' 
down slipped the Concordia 
Stingers past McGill before an 
unbelieving throng at Molson 
Stadium. The loss, a difficult 
one to swallow when you 
considered how the Redmen 
manhandled Concordia, evened 
their record at one and one. 

The following week saw the 
club travel to York University. 
This time it was our turn for 
some last-minute heroics, as 
freshman signal— caller Kevin 
Smith found his crafty old 
teammate Colin Boyle in the 
endzone on the last play of the 
game to pull the game out of 
the hat for McGill, 16-14. 

The Ottawa Gee .Gees 
marched into Molson Stadium 
on the next Saturday before a 
crowd of homecoming en- 
gineers. Although reputed to be 
the best team in the country, 
the Gee Gees carried on like a 
pack of immature prima- 
donnas, constantly taking 
cheap penalties while com- 
plaining to the referees after- 
wards. 

The Redmen, led by Howie 
Warner (two interceptions) and 
Garry Kirchner (pne ditto), 
consistently stymied the 
Ottawa offense with a hardnose 
team effort on defense. The 
offense, on the other hand, had 
their problems as quarterback 
Kevin Smith had trouble figur- 
ing out the lough and experi- 
enced Ottawa defense. Offen- 
sive highlights for McGill were 
Colin Boyle's touchdown re- 
ceDtion early in the game to 
keep the score close and 
hallback Tom Barbeau's spec- 
tacular 45-yard touchdown 
from a screen pass by Smith 
with a minute left. 

McGill's sportsmanlike con- 




duct during the game proved to 
all football fans that McGill had 
a fine, disciplined team. They 
walked away from their 35—14 
defeat with their heads high, 
while the Gee Gees snuck 
discreetly into their team bus, a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

The Ottawa game proved to 
be the high point of the season 
for the Redmen, as they had 
considerable difficulty getting 
it together in the latter half of 
the season. The fine effort 
against the Gee Gees was 
nullified by their poor showing 
against the Carleton Ravens. 

The Carleton loss was 
followed by a dull victory 
against Bishop's. The final 
game of the season was 
against Concordia, a playoff 
spot hinging on this match. 
Once again, the Stingers and 
their cursed luck proved too 
mighty for the Redmen. A 
touchdown with four seconds 
remaining on the clock pulled 
the game out of the hat for 
Concordia, as they edged 
McGill 26—25. Alas, the 
Stingers pulled another one out 
of the hat. 

All in all, it wasn't a bad year, 
except for all those hals 
littering the field. 




Photos by Bob Bellini 
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Baseball predictions 



by Michel Zelnick 
and Oleg Zadorozny 

"Play ball!" 

In a few weeks, this now old 
familiar call to bats will pierce 
the now snowed-in confines of 
Jarry Park. All diehard baseball 
fans eagerly await the opening 
o( this baseball season. And 
why not? 

Sugar plumbs 

Surely the thoughts of lean- 
ing cosily back in shirt sleeves 
and sneakers, chewing hot- 
dogs, crunching crackerjacks, 
sipping suds and cheering for 
our own rouge, blanc, et bleu is 
more appealing than being 
cooped up in a crowded library, 
eons behind in your work, with 
.Jhree exams tomorrow, and the 
airtight feeling of the coming 
flu gnawing away at your 
innards. But rest assured : pass 
or fall, dead or alive, the Game 
carries on. 

Yet "It was almost hot so. A 
spring training lockout by the 
major league -teams over a 
stalemate in negotiations be- 
tween the players and their 
owners postponed the opening 
of baseball camps indefinitely. 
With the lockout dragging on 
and with the stalled negotia- 
tions at a standstill, the 
upcoming season appeared 
threatened. 



Cue Bugler Indeed, trading activity was 

However, in stepped com- almost nonexistent compared 

missioner Bowie Kuhn, at the to the zealous bartering of the 

eleventh hour ordering the year before which saw dozens 

camps to open so that spring of teams exchanqino scores of 

training could finally get un- big name chattel. The stoney 



derway. And we at the McGill 
Daily would like to take this 
opportunity to support Kuhn's 
actions and commend him for 
his courageously bold deci- 
sion. It was time to get baseball 
out from the negotiating tables 
and back onto the old baseball 
diamond... Let's face it, the 
tables were just too small to 
play on. 

The lists 
Now, with the opening of the 
season a certainty, we feel 
compelled for the third year 
~"funrfin'g"t6 enlighten you,"fhe 
reader, with our sure fire never 
miss major league baseball 
predictions. That's right. Once 
again it's time for the Z and Z 
"pretty sure but don't bet your 
tuition money on it baseball 
prognostication." In effect, this 
means you won't have to wait 
through the entire summer to 
find out who's going to finish 
where. Just read this article 
and spend the rest of your 
summer in Europe. 



silence of the past winter 
indicates the realization of 
management that very little was 
accomplished from the trans- 
action other than' the accum- 
mulation of disgruntled fans 
muttering under their beards 
and crying Into their brews. The 
only big surprises last year 
were the result of a sudden 
demise of the year-old Los 
Angeles Dodger dynasty, and 
the sudden surges of Boston 
and Cincinnati, both of which 
made it on the strength of 
"rookies rather than washed out, 
recycled talent. 

Our crystal ball envisions 
little change in the status quo 
next season. Oakland and 
Pittsburgh are expected to 
easily repeat their divisional 
triumphs of 1975 due partly to 
their tremendous depth, and 
mainly to a lack of opposition. 
The National League West and 
the American League East pose 
different problems, however. 
In order to repeat as division 
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With very few exceptions, champs in the AL East, the 

this year's rosters have chang- Boston Red Sox must again 

ed little since last September, outlast the Baltimore Orioles 



who came very close to catch- 
ing up to the Sox in the waning 
moments of the season, des- 
pite a horrendously slow start. 
While Baltimore's roster is 

• replete with veterans, Boston's 
fate will lie in the hands of two 
sophomores: Fred Lynn and 
Jim Rice. The question sits in 
whether they can repeat theTr 
allstar performances this year. 
Our spirits say no. The edge 

'goes to the Birds with their 
experience, pitching and Ken 
Singleton. 

Meanwhile, in the National 
League West, things might be 
shaping up for a dogfight for 
first place. As you all know, 
Cincinnati finished comfortably 
on top last year as the Dodgers 
fell victim to both slump and 
injuries as the~ '75 campaign 
proved all but successful. Yet 
their pitching staff, even with-, 
out Messersmith, is the envy of 
baseball and the Dodger of- 

. fence is potentially devastating 
with the likes of Ferguson, 
Cey, and Garvey. To overcome 
the Red menace, L.A. will need 
strong seasons from Buckner, 
Yeager, Baker and Tommy John 
who must all rebound from 
either injuries or mediocre 
seasons or both to their 1974 
forms. More important to the 
Dodger hopes, of course, is 
that the Reds will have to stop 
playing flawless ball. It seems 
then, that the City of Angels 
will once again play the role of 
the City of Bridesmaids... 
Tough noogs. , 



Women's awards 



by Leah Auclair 

Annually the Women's Athle- 
tic Association of McGill holds 
an Awards Presentation, and 
this year is no exception. The 
awards are for female students 
who have participated and 
achieved a certain standard In 
athletic activities. Every female 
student at McGill who has paid 
her fees, is a member of the 
W.A.A. and there are activities 
to cater to everyone. 

To earn an award, the athlete 
can begin by gaining participa- 
tion points. These are attained 
by competition in intramural 
and extramural activities, by 
officiating, as well as by 
holding various positions on 
the General Council of the 
W.A.A. These positions range 
from officers on the executive 
council, (President, Vice- 
President, Intramural Activities 
Cc-ordinator, Extramural Acti- 
vities Cc-ordlnator, Extramural 
Activities Co-ordinator, Publi- 
city Co-ordinator and Secre- 
tary) to managers of intercol- 
legiate teams and organizers of 
intramural sports. 

Point system 
-As few as ten points gives 
the participant a red cloth letter 
"M". A key chain is awarded to 
those people attaining twenty- 
five points, and forty points 
leads to a silver charm. A gold 
pin is granted to those athletes 
achieving seventy points but 
the exceptional athlete strives 
for one hundred points to have 
their name inscribed on the Jill 
McMurtryTerrows Honour Roll. 

Trophies are presented to the 
winning Intramural teams as 



well as an Iveagh Munro Award 
in recognition of overall unit 
winner of intramurals. There 
are four different units repre- 
senting the various faculties. 

The two highest awards are 
know as special awards: The 
Muriel V. Roscoe Award and 
the Dr. Gladys Bean Intramural 
Award. These awards go only 
to women who have exhibited 
outstanding achievement in 
their respective areas. 

Highest honor 

The Muriel V. Roscoe Award 
is the highest award given for 
athletics and is presented to 
the graduating student who has 
proven her athletic ability, 
leadership qualities and sports- 
manship. The award Is not 
given for superb athletic skill 
only. Its recipient must prove 
her character as well as her 
expertise. Only a -few partici- 
pants each year are considered 
for this award and it takes 
much discussion and revision 
of the candidate's performance, 
to reach a conclusion on one 
winner. 



The Dr. Gladys Bean Intra- 
mural Award is presented each 
year to a woman student in 
recognition of an outstanding 
contribution to the Intramural 
program. To be eligible, the 
candidate must have a mini- 
mum number of participation 
points In the academic year 
which may come from partici- 
pation, officiating or adminis- 
tration. 

This year, the Awards Pre- 
sentation is to be held in the 
Faculty Club Ballroom on Fri- 
day, March 26. All Individuals 
who are to attend have received 
Invitations and are reminded to 
reserve by telephone if they 
have not already done so. 
Guests are welcome for a 
minimum cost. but reservations 
are a must. The Presentation 
begins at 8 pm. 

Congratulations to this 
year's awards winners and 
good luck to next year's 
participants. If you haven't 
been Involved in athletics be- 
fore, now is the time to find out 
what they can offer you. 




The Roll 

NATIONAL 

East 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
New York 
Montréal 

West 
Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 
Houston 
AMERICAN 

East 
Baltimore 
Boston * 
Cleveland 
Milwaukee 
New York 
Detroit 

West 
Oakland 
Kansas City 
California 
Texas 
Minnesota 
Chicago 



It will be Cincinnati vs. 
Baltimore in the World Series 
with the Birds winning It in five 
on Mike Torrez* perfect game. 

Trust us. We won't be back 
next year. 



Jock dies early but 
spectator lives on 



% by Davë Ed Lewis 

The Georgian 

Contrary topopularbeliet, it is 
the armchair jock and not the 
brawny well-conditioned athlete 
who lives longer, according to 
Concordia athletic director Dr. 
Ed Enos. 

E nos , who is also chairman of 
Concordia's bio-physical educa- 
tion department, came up with 
the startling results last month. 

A person whodoesn't play any 
sport atall has a life expectancy 
of 70, while a footballer's is 58 
years, the boxer's 62, and the 
baseball player's 65. Unfortun- 
ately, Enos had no statistics for 
hockey or soccer players. 

A conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that playing 
baseball is the.nearest thing to 
playing no sport at all, and that 
somewhere along the .line 
physical well-being is sacri- 
ficed by all sports. 

Enos, who has developed an 
athletic training program at 
Loyola fora number of years, Is 
concerned with the number of 
injuries suffered by all athletes. 

"Only one per cent of our 
schools arid communities have 



qualified athletic trainers," said 
Enos. 

Epidemic stage 

In response to this need, a 
new program began last month 
conducted by Dr. Peter Cohen, 
an emergency training special- 
ist at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. The first course, 
lasting 12 weeks, is titled 
Emergency Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries and Is given at 
the Lakeshore General Hosp- 
pital. 

"Injuries In sport have hit the 
epidemic stage," said Enos. 
"According to a study in the 
U.S., nine out of ten NFL 
players > were Injured last 
season and 86 per cent of all 
high school footballers suff- 
ered some injury. 

"In Canada last year, eight 
hockey players lost an eye, ten 
more were so badly damaged 
they were classified as blind 
and 207 were serious enough to 
require hospitalization. 
."Of great concern are the 
long-term debilitating effects 
of injuries. This may account 
for why a sports player's life 
expectancy is less than a 
non-sportsman's." 
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This season's floor hockey, finals which saw Commerce 
defeat Engineering 6-4. 



Intramural 
scene 

Photos by Stephen Braginetz 
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Tourbec has the "knowiiow" of Paris lor students and voulhs 
between the ages of 16 and 30 of age inclusive. 



Departure dates, 1976 
April: 2, 17, 30 
May: 7, 15, 22, 29 
June: 5, 12, 19, 26 



July: 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
August: 7, 21 
September: -4, 11, 18, 25 



$375.00 plus $8.00 or airport tax: January to Mav and Sen 
tember to December * *. .. * 

$435.00 plus $8.00 of airport tax: June, July and August 

Includes: 

Return transportation Montreal — Paris 
Transfer upon arrival from airport to hotel 
Six nights accomodation in hotel 
Coach tour of Paris 
Services of a Tourbec representative 

Also available at Tourbec: " 

S.A.T.A. Flight: V: . ■ . ■; • " . 

All over Europe 10 to 50% reduction ■ ' '■ - 

Paris — Athènes: $95.00 one wav 
Paris — Tel Aviv: $118.00 one way 
Paris — Londres: $27.60 one way 

OrangëTHght: 

London — Delhi: $225.00 one way 
Amsterdam — Bangkok: $274.00 one way 
Los Angeles — Hong Kong: $400.00 one way 



Acotra Flight: 

Brussels — Cairo: $1 17.00 one wav 
Brussels — Istambul: $ 102.00 one "way 
Brussels — Jakarta: $324.00 one way' 

Slow boats to Europe for students: from New- York and 
Montreal to 
Le Havre: $280.00 
London: $295.00 
Bermerhaven: $310.00 

Leningrad: $350.00 




Low costs: trains. 



| . . "Do not forget your International Student II) Card: $2.00!" 

From Toronto and Vancouver: departures all summer for 
students to Europe 



